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EASY DOES IT! 


Simply plug into any 110-volt outlet 
for an extremely bright, flickerless spot 


Fully Automatic ° High Intensity INCANDESCENT 
ARC SPOTLIGHT SPOTLIGHT 


for small theatres, hotels, 


for large auditoriums and theatres schools and night clubs 
Adjustable, self-regulating transformer in base. 61% times brighter head spots than other incan- 


Quiet. Burns 80 minutes without retrimming. descent spots. 


Two-element variable focal length objective lens system and silvered 
glass reflector. Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees in each 
direction. Fast operating, 6-slide color boomerang. Mounted on casters. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 
Please send free litercture and prices on the Strong { ) Trouper; ( ) Trouperette. 
NAME...... 
STREET 


CITY & STATE 





A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM 
OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Given to you... 


IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS— 
OF YOUR CHOICE—DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


ALL SIX VOLUMES 


The Second World War by Winston Churchill 


F® THE REST OF YOUR LIFE these six great books 
will be a possession you will be proud to have 
acquired, as a memento of your own part, however 
humble, in this great epoch of human history. The 
set is offered in this Trial Membership to demon- 
strate three things about the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
ye FIRST: that as a member of the Club you are kept 
from missing the important books you want to read. 
For example, all six of the Churchill books were Club 
selections. ye SECOND: that you get such books from 
the Club at a considerable saving. For example, the 
regular retail price for each of these Churchill volumes 
is $6.00; the price to Club members is only $4.00. Last 
year, on the average, the price paid by Club members 
for selections was 27% less than the retail price. 
ye THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in approx- 
imately $1,000,000 worth of books, each month, distrib- 
uted free to members as Book-Dividends. These six 
Churchill volumes may be considered “advanced” 
Book-Dividends, earned by the purchase of the six 
books you engage yourself to buy later. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


ye YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS within 
your first year of membership from among the Club's 
Selections and Special Members’ Editions. During the 
year at least 100 good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection and if you 
think it is a book you would not enjoy, you send back 
a form (always provided) specifying some other book 
you may want. Or you may say: “Send me nothing.” 
ye YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will be sent with the first book 
you order. For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection, please see coupon. 
ye AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS—and as long as you 
remain a member—you will receive a Book-Dividend 
with every second book you buy—a beautiful or useful 
library volume. This member profit-sharing is similar 
to what happens in any consumer co-operative. A 
fixed percentage of what each member pays is set aside 
in a special fund. This is finally invested in enormous 
editions of other books, each of which is a Book- 
Dividend sent free to members. 

Ye YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP any time 
after buying six books. Membersbip in the Club is for 
no fixed period, continuing until notice of cancellation 
is received from the member. 


NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS. If you would like 
to obtain these six volumes under the Club’s 
regular BooK-DIVIDEND system, write to us for 





OKarsh, 
Ottawa 


(THE RETAIL VALUE OF THESE SIX BOOKS IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY WOULD BE $36) 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS| 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 


(C) CRESS DELAHANTY 
by Jessamyn West 33.75 
( SAYONARA by James A. Michener $3.50 
C) THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
by Charles A. Lindbergh 
Price (to members only) $3.95 


| () VERMONT TRADITION 


by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Price (to members only) $3.95 


C) FIRE IN THE ASHES by Theodore H. White 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
() THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 
by Ernest K. Gann $3.50 
C) TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 
by Alan Paton $3.50 
(CD THE AGE OF THE MOGULS 
by Stewart H. Holbrook 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
( ANNAPURNA by Maurice Herzog 


C] THE CAINE MUTINY by H. Wouk $3.95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Price (to members only) $3.95 


| charged for each book will never be more t 
| small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 





Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* I am to receive Tue Seconp 
Worwp War by Winston Churchill, in six volumes, immediately, with the purchase of my first 
selection, indicated above. I agree to purchase at least six monthly Selections—or Special Mem- 
bers’ Editions—during the first year | am a member. After my sixth purchase, with every seeond 
book I buy—from among the Club Selections and Special Members’ Editions—I am to receive 
the current Book-Dividend*® then being distributed. | have the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying six selections from the Club. After my first year as a member, I reed buy 
only four such books in any twelve-monch pas to maintain membership. The price to be 

san the publisher's price, and frequently less. (A 


Postal Zone No. 
(if any) 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Clab ships to Canadian members, 





. , ‘ without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Clab (Canada), Lid, 
information as to how this may be arranged. . sae 


= 4 


*Trede- Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. U9. and im Canada 
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‘Remote Control“ 
Your Light Dimmers 


This Low Cost Way 


The LUXTROL System of 
POWERSTAT Dimming Provides: 


1. Electrical, ‘Remote Control’? of POWERSTAT 
light dimming equipment. The LUXTROL System gives you complete 


2: Chenentie aetdetion thoonth 1” lene: getentl- flexibility in controlling your lights. You no 
ometer handles. longer need be tied-down to a spot where heavy 


9 Gall Mende” eel ebente in 8 be installed. Put the gear in an out-of. 


stalled at any vantage point of your choice or way location and put your controls in the 


can be portable. wings or make it portable. 


4. latividual cisoutt contvel ond POWERSTAT Dimmers, because they are 
mastering. 


5 transformers, provide cool operation with 

« He be | ted : 3 s , 

-eapieede ti emometcigaee — maximum efficiency. They give stepless, flicker- 
in out-of-way spot. , . 


free control from full on to full off. Send coupon 
for full detail. 


See Superior Electric's 
Mobile Display when it 
“sm your creo 


THE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1074 Demers Ave., Bristol, Conn. 


Please send full titerature on the LUXTROL System. 


_ COMPANY —_—) 


Position 


Company Nome 
1074 DEMERS AVENUE, BRISTOL, CONN. 
Company Address. 
Menvfocturers of Powerstat Voriable Transformers * Stabiline Auvtomotic Volt 
oge Regulators « Voltbox A-C Power Supplies * Powerstot Light Dimming 
Equipment + Varicell D-C Power Supplies * Superior 5- Way Binding Posts 
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Maurice Zolotow is a very lucky per- 
son. He apparently has met but a few of 
the pests that the exterminators haven't 
been able to eliminate from the theatre. 
Hasn't he ever come across the fashion- 
able What about the 


percussionist who uses the back of your 


late-comers ? 


seat for a tympani or a trap How 


do you like the female superdreadnaughts 
who block the aisles and filibuster to pre- 


vent others from reaching their seats? 


These are the same ones who, once 
the 


on move, use their elbows as weap- 


ons, and many a sore rib this writer has 
this hulk insisted 


suffered when 


on 
passing 
LEWIS BOKSER 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Mr. Richard S. Case’s letter 
menting the lack of a 
turgy” 


la- 
“national drama- 
and describing Eugene O'Neill as 
“failing us and perhaps himself,’ was 

one of the most asinine comments 
ever made on the nature and function of 
the playwright and shows . = 
lamentable lack of understanding. ... A 
playwright writes as he can, and it is his 
business, if he is lucky enough by birth to 
O'Neill, a 


Tennessee Williams, to cre- 


Eugene 
Chekov, a 


ate great plays 


be a Strindberg, a 


.. And great plays 
are beyond nationality 


BRONSON 


Neu 


DUDLEY 
York, N. Y 


With great interest I read the splendid 
analysis of the economic ills which cur- 
rently beset professional theatre in Amer- 
ica, as you reported them in your April 
issue Would you now please con- 
that can 


better understand why, for example, the 


tinue your inquiry so we 


audience for professional theatre has 
the the 
nonprofessional theatre has increased. Is 


this a function of the kind of plays which 


decreased while audience for 


are produced or the kind of production 
or the relationship of the theatre to the 
community, or what? Perhaps it 
would be more profitable if your Spelvin 
technique were directed, not against the 
theatre critics, who can hardly be 


expected to improve, but rather 
towards the creative theatre workers who 
presumably can profit from valid critical 
attention 


RACHMAEL BEN AVRAM 


Berkeley, Calif 


(continued on page 8) 
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THEATRE ARTS 


Vol. XXXVIII, No. 7 


The Cover 


Artist Gardner Leaver’s interpretation of Philadelphia’s summer theatre, 
Playhouse-in-the-Park, a photo of which appeared in the article “Land- 
marks Along the Straw Hat Trail” in the June Theatre Arts 


issue ol 


The Play 


32 Suited to the Season and Tailor-Made for a Star by Sylvia Regan 


34 «~The Fifth Season by Sylvia Re 


an 


Special Report 


26 Command Performance, a condensation of an 


article from the 


May, 1954 issue of News From Behind The lron Curtain 


Features 
Four of a Kind 
The Musicals Take Over by George Abbott 
Old Favorites by a New Company 
First Lady's Festival 
The Impossibility of Drama Criticism by Maurice Zolotou 
The Implausibility of Mr. Zolotow by John Chapman 
A Playgoer’s Garden of Verses by Harry Harris 
The Season in Dance by John Griffin 
Salomés Who Should Be Seen As Well 


United States Festivals of the Theatre 


As Heard 
Arts 
Landmarks Along the Straw Hat Trail 


Outdoor Pageant-Drama 
by John Gassner 


Symphony of Sight and Sound 


Broadway (reviews of Broadway productions 


18 The Pajama Game 


Departments 
3 Letters 
4 Calendar 
Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
Books 
Offstage 


Theatre U.S.A. by Alice Griffin 


PUBLICATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Il 


EpirorIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES 


130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y 


CircuLaTIon Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, III 





WILLIAM 


PULITZER PRIZE PLAY + CRITICS’ CIRCLE AWARD 
MAURICE EVANS 
1m essocrotion with GEORGE SCHAEFER presents 
DAVID JOHN 
WAYNE fest 
yt 
the @ "rhe 
gahous t ee tTtoon 
& New Comedy by 
JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted trom the Nove! by Vern Sneider! 
with 
PAUL “ LARRY 
FORD GATES * HANSEN 
ond 
MARIKO NIKI 
Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Evgs. 6:40—Mon. thru Thurs.: $4.40-1.65. Fri. & Sot. Evgs.: 
$5.95-1.65. Mats Wed. & Sot. 2:40—$3.85-1.65. (Tax. Inci.). 
Air-Con. MARTIN BECK THEA.. 45th St. W. or 8th Ave 


GEORGE KONDOLF prevents 
MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULNIK WHORF 
THE CJ SEASON’ 


by SYLVIA REGAN 
Staged by GREGORY RATOFF 


“Irresistible fun! A hit 
filled with laughs!" 


coleman, Mirror 


Tues. thru Sun — (No Mons.) 
$4 3.85, 3.30, 


By ©) .75,'2.20, 1.65 

Q Mats. Sat. & Sun 

f $3.30. 2.75, 2.20. 

, 1.65, 1.10. (incl. tax) 
Air-Cond. 


CORT THEATRE 
48 St. E. of B'way 


giTics 
GNANIM ous \ 


CAROL 
CHANNING 


IN THE PRIZE-WINNING MUSICAL 


“WONDERFUL TOWN” 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClain, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


—Atkinson, Times 


@, 5.50, 4.40, 2.75, 2.20. Wed. Mat 
, Be 2%. 5.20, 1.65. Sat. Mat. $4.40, 3.85 

2.75, 2.20, 1.65. Tax Incl 
Air-Cond Sau $. SHUBERT 44th W.of B' wav 





Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Anniversary Waltz Broadhurst, W. 44th. A do- 
mestic comedy by Jerome Chodoroy and Joseph 
Fields about a revelation that upsets family re 
lations on a filteenth wedding anniversary; with 
Kitty Carlisle and Macdonald Carey 

By the Beautiful Sea Majestic, W. 44th. Shirley 
Booth stars in this musical comedy set in Coney 
Island at the beginning of the century. Book by 
Herbert and Dorothy Field Arthur 
Schwartz 

Can-Can.- Shubert, W tth. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the 90's, with 
Lilo and dancer Gwen Verdon 

John Murray Anderson's Almanac 
th. A fast-moving revue with 
Hermione Gingold 
DeWolle 

King of Hearts Lyceum, W. 45th. A satiric com- 
edy by Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke about an 
egocentric cartoonist and his adopted son; with 
Donald Cook, Jackie Cooper and Cloris Leach 
man 

Kismet 


music by 


Imperial, W 
British zany 
abetted by comedian Billy 


Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock play with 
music from Borodin. With Alfred Drake and 
Doretta Morrow 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women! Henry Miller, W. 43rd 
Edward Chodorov's comedy about a_ psycho 
analyst who learns of his fiancée’s past from an 
unsespecting patient; with Franchot Tone, Gig 
Young, Betsy von Furstenbere 

Sabrina Fair Royale, W. 45th. Leora Dana plays 
a chauffeur’s daughter with three socially 
prominent suitors in this comedy by Samuel 
laylor; with Tod Andrews 


Tea and Sympathy Barrymore, W. 47th 
Anderson's perceptive drama about 
student accused of 
England boys 


Leif Erickson 


The Caine Mutiny Court Martial Plymouth, W 
Hith. Lleyd Nolan, John Hodiak and Barry 
Sullivan in Herman Wouk's dramatization of 
the trial incident in his novel The Caine 
Mutiny 

The Fifth Season Cort, W. 48th. Farce about 
the woes of the garment industry; with 
Menasha Skulnik as master of the revels. Sus 
vends for part of July and resumes in August 


The Girl in Pink Tights Mark Hellinger, W 
Sist. A musical comedy about an 1867 French 
premiere ballerina (Renée Jeanmaire), who has 
a romance with an American matinee idol 
Music by Sigmund Romberg 
he Golden Apple Alvin, W. 52nd. A sophisti 
cated musical treatment of Homer in terms of 
Americana. By John Latouche and Jerome 
Moross; with Priscilla Gillette, Kaye Ballard, 
Stephen Douglass 

The Pajama Game St. James, W. 44th. A musi- 
cal comedy treatment of Richard Bissell's novel 

7'4 Cents, about labor and management prob 

lems in a pajama factory; with Eddie Foy, Jr.. 

John Raitt and Janis Paige 


ne Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker Coronet, W 
th. Burgess Meredith as a not-so-Victorian 
father and Martha Scott as the mother of eight 
in Liam O'Brien's comedy 


The Seven Year Itch Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
an extramarital itch after seven happy 
years of married life; with Tom Ewell and 
Sally Forrest 
The Solid Gold Cadillac Music Box, W. 45th 
George S. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann satirix 
comedy about a lady stockholder, played by 
Josephine Hull, who becomes the company 
owner 


Robert 
a sensitive 
homosexuality in a New 
school; with Joan Fontaine and 


velops 


The Teahouse of the August Moon 
W. 45th. John Patrick's droll, Pulitzer prize 
winning comedy based on the Vern Sneider 
novel, about an army captain and the natives 
of Okinawa: with David Wayne, John For- 
sythe, Paul Ford 


Martin Beck 


PAUL GREGORY present 
LLOYD JOHN BARRY 


y NOLAN HODIAK SULLIVAN 


IN HERMAN WOUK 4 


m CAINE MUTINY »:; 


y CHARLES LAUGHTON 
45% W of By Cle 9 
Mots Wed & Sot 2 


AIR CONDIT/ONED 


Wonderful Town —Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 
way. Carol Channing singing and dancing in 
the sprightly musical version of My Sister Ei- 
leen; with Edith Adams and George Gaynes 


Touring Shows 


Porgy and Bess 
July 10; Los 
July 12-Aue 
Cab Calloway 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial— San Francisco 
Alcazar. Opens July 5. Paul Douglas, Wendell 
Corey and Steve Brodie in Herman Wouk’'s 
dramatization of the trial incident in his novel 
The Caine Mutiny 

The Seven Year Itch—Kansas City, 
$; Los Angeles for 
July 5 

Time Out for Ginger 
Douglas in Ronald 
comedy 


Off-Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio 306 W. S8ist St. Saturdays 
Four original one-act plays dealing with the 
theatre: Rats at the Temple, Back of the Soul, 
The Ladies Create, The Real Talent. Wednes 
days, A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Greenwich Mews Theatre -141 W 13th St 
Shaw's Major Barbara. July 

Originals Only—-100 7th Ave. South. No Legal 
Grounds, a farce by Alexander Bunsen. July 

Theatre DeLys-121 Christopher St. The Home- 
ward Look, a new comedy by Effie Young and 
Ernest Pagano, with Roddy McDowall and 
Vicki Cummings. July 

Theodore Carnegie Recital Hall, 154 W. 57th 
St. The “sinister and disconcerting’’ one-man 
show. Saturdays at midnight 


San Francisco, Curran, June 14 
Angeles, Philharmonic Auditorium 
Gershwin's folk opera, with 


June 28-July 


an extended run beginning 


Melvyn 


situation 


Chicago, Harris 
Ale x ander’ 5 


Playwriting Contests 


Arts of the Theatre Foundation Playwriting Con 
test. Terms: original, full-length plays; must 
have proof of copyright. Awards: two prizes of 
$2,000 each paid in twelve monthly  install- 
ments. Deadline: Sept. 30, 1954. For further 
details, write to: Arts of the Theatre Founda- 
tion, 521 W. 43rd St.. New York, N. Y., Att 
Mr. E. F. Kook, President 

Community Children’s Theatre of Vancouver Play 
Competition. Terms: plays for children 6 to 12 
to be acted by adults. Award: $200 and a pro- 
duction. Deadline: Sept. 30, 1954. For further 
details, write to: Mrs. Galt Martin, Secy 
Community Children’s Theatre, 1764 Allison 
Rd., Vancouver 8, B.C., Canada, 


Norton Gallery Players 4th Annual Playwrights’ 
Competition. Terms: full-length, unpublished, 
unperformed plays. Award: $200. Deadline 
Sept. 15, 1954. For further details, write to 
Playwrights’ Competition Committee, The Nor 
ton Gallery Players, Players Alley, Norton Gal- 
lery of Art, West Palm Beach, Fla 


Playwrights Theatre Club Playwriting Contest 
Terms: original scripts at least one hour long, 
requiring not more than twelve actors. Award 
$100. For further details, write to: Playwrights 
Theatre, 1560 N. La Salle, Chicago 10,-Ill 

The Prompter Third Annual Religious Drama 
Contest. Terms: unpublished one-act play and 
unpublished radio play (30 minutes) concerned 
with human problems or values. Awards: $50 
for each, Deadline: July 31, 1954. For further 
details, write to: The Prompter, P.O. Box 622 
Georgetown, Ky 


Other U. S. Productions 


Schedules for September 
the 12th of July 


California 


Berkeley. Hammer and Dimmer Society of the 
University of California. The Circle, July 15-17 
Long Beach The Theatre. They Knew What 
‘hey Wanted. Opens July 2 for three weeks 
Palo Alto--Community Theatre. Noel Coward's 

Relative Values, July 1-3 


must be received by 


Delaware 


Longwood Gardens The 
doon, July 29, 31 


Florida 


West Palm Beach Norton Gallery Players. The 
Lady's Not for Burning, July 20-24 


Illinois 


Elmhurst Community Theatre 
ers, July 8-11; 


Brandywiners Briga- 


The Torch Bear- 
The Glass Menagerie, July 22-25 
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Moline 
ette, 


Quad-City Music 


Guild. No, No, 
July 15-18 


Nan- 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor—University of 
July 5-10; Mrs. 
dan’s The Critic, 


Michigan 
McThing, July 
July 28-31 


Hamlet, 
21-24; Sheri- 


New York 


Albany—-Arena Theatre of New York State Col- 
lege for Teac hers. | Am a Camera, July 8-10; 
‘he Doctor in Spite of Himself, ‘July 15-17; 
The Innocents, July 22-24; laboratory produc- 
tion, July 29-31 
Ithaca —-Cornell 
eral by Gogol, 
White Plains 
Wilderness !, 
R. J. 
— ‘; 


Carmichael, 


University 
July 16, 17 
Little Theatre, County Center. Ah, 
July 8-10; Our Miss Brooks by 
Mann, i 15-17; Angel Street, July 
Green Snowman, a new play by Fred 
July 29-31 


The _ Inspector-Gen- 


Oregon 
Portland 
opens 


Acres 
8-10; 


Civic Theatre: One Touch of Venus, 
July 7. Lewis and Clark College’s Fir 
Summer Theatre: Blithe Spirit, July 
The Far Off Hills by Lennox Robinson 
uly 15-17; Black Chiffon, July 22-24; The 
Fatal Weakness, July 29-31. 


Pennsylvania 


Indiana—Summer Theatre Guild of State Teach- 
ers College. You Can't Take It With You, June 
30-July 3; Papa Is All, July 7-10; Laura, July 
14-17; Years Ago, July 21-24; See How They 
Run, July 28-31 


Texas 


Fort Worth -Horned Frog Community 
Theatre. The Silver Whistle, 
January Thaw, July 15-17, 


Summer 
July 1-3, 8-10; 
22-24 


Wisconsin 


Racine—Rideau Players of Racine, 
atre. Kiss Me Kate, July 29; 


Rialto ‘The- 
Seventeen, Sept. 9 


Summer Theatres 
California 


Alhecama Theatre 
a revue by Theodore Hatlen, 
The Hasty Heart ng Pi 6-10; The Medium and 
The Telephone, fu 

Greek Theatre—Los Ho ‘aa New York City 
Ballet in Swan Lake, Filling Station, Afternoon 
of a Faun, Pied Piper, July 5-10; Gon Amore, 
La Valse, Sylvia Pas de Deux, Fanfare, July 
12-17; Serenade, Age of Anxiety, Harlequinade, 
Cakewalk, July 19-24; Firebird, Metamorphoses, 
Pas de Trois, Symphony in C, July 26-31. 

Starlight Opera San Diego Oo lahoma!, July 
1-4, 8-11; The Merry Widow, July 15-18, 22-25; 
A Connecticut Yankee, july 29-31, 

Straw Hat Theatre — Berkeley. Small World, Small 
Wonder, a revue. Through July te ‘ 

Stumptown Players Guerneville. The Philadel- 
»hia Story, June 30-July 11; The Importance of 
Being Earnest, July 14- 25; The Voice of the 

28-Aug. 8. 

Los Gatos. George and Margaret 

Sun. in July. 


Santa Barbara. Hit and Run, 
June 29-July 3; 


Turtle, July 
Summer Circle 
by Gerald Savory. Fri., Sat., 


Colorado 

Little Theatre of the Rockies 
cible, July 1, 2; Affairs of State, July 8 
Caesar and Cleopatra, July 15, 16; The Be 
George Apley, July 22, 23; Home at Seven, 
July 29-30 


Greeley. The Com 


BROADWAY ANGELS, 
INC. 


Common Stock 


Price 50c a Share 


write or phone 
for an offering circular to 


BROADWAY ANGELS, INC. 


29 W. 65th St., New York 23 
TRafalgar 4-1815 
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Florida 


Pelican Players ‘~p ry c ity Beach 
ice, June 29-July 4; Rain, July 
Round the \ oon, et 13-18; 
Fancy, July 20-25; Blithe Spirit, 


Illinois 


Grant Park 
July 7, 9-11 

Pandora Players 
July 3, 4, 10, 
24, 25, 31 

Salt Creek Summer Theatre —~ —y Mamba’s | 
Daughters with Ethel Waters, June 28-July 10 

Tenthouse —Highland Park Gigi, rome 29-July 4 
Venus Observed, July 6-11; The Little Hut, 
July 13-18; The Winslow Boy, July 20-25; 
nchanted, July 27-Aug. 1 


Room Serv- 
6-11; Ring 
Goodbye, My 
July 27-Aug. 1 


Concerts—-Chicago. La 


Boheme, 


Decatur. Present Laughter, 
1; Black Chiffon, July 17, 18, 


The | 


Indiana 


Brown County Playhouse 
Soak, July 16-Aug. 8 


Nashville. The Old 


lowa 

Centennial Theatre — Sioux City. 
Named Desire, ony 6-10 

Grinnell College Okoboji Summer Theatre “fae 


A Streetcar 


Lake. The Man Who Came to Dinner, June 
30-July 4; See How They Run, duly 7-1 

Scrap of "Paper, adapted from 

14-1 The Male Animal, July 
Wingless Victory, July 28-Aug. 1. 


21-25 


July | 
The | 


Maine 


4rundel Opera Thome Kennebunkport 
tha, July 1-3; ¢ Sing, July 7-10; La 
Traviata, 5 Pecos Bill (children’s 
matinee), | The Pirates of Penzance, 
July 21-24; La Bohéme, July 29-31. 


Mar- 





Maryland 


Hilltop Theatre— Lutherville 
June 29-July 4 Three 
6-11; Dark of the 
Story, July 20-25; 
Aug 


Song of Bernadette, | 
Men on a Horse, July 
Moon, July 13-18; Parlor 
Mrs. McThing, July 27 


Massachusetts 


Falmouth Playhouse —Coonamessett-on-Cape Cod 
Helen Hayes Festival: What Every Woman 
Knows, July 3-10; Mrs. McThing, July 12-17 
The Wisteria Trees, July 19-24; a new play 
July 26-31 

Harwich Junior Theatre 
Children’s plays. Sleeping Beauty, July 6-8 
Indian Captive, July 20-22 

South Shore Music Circus Cohasset 
June 25-July 3, 5-10; Desert Song, 
Carmen, July 19-24; High Button Shoes, July 
26-31 

University Playhouse Mashpee, Cape Cod. Ober 
lin College’s Gilbert and Sullivan Plays. Pina- 
fore, july 19-24; Patience, July 26-31 

Valley Players -Holyoke. Gently Does It, June 
28-July 4 Goodbye Again, July 5-10; Holiday, 
July 12-17; My 3 Angels, July 19-24 Here We 
Come Gathering, July 26-31 


Michigan 


Barn Theatre Augusta. For Love Or Money, | 
une 29-July 3 My 3 Angels, July 6-10; Mrs 
McThin July 13-17; The Fourposter, July 
20-24 ; The Time Between, a new play by 
Joseph Stockdale, duly 26-31 

Red Barn Theatre -Saugatuck June 30 
July 5; See How They Run, July 7-12; Can- 
dida, July 14-19; Present Laughter, July 21-26 

Sister Lakes Playhouse—Sister Lakes. But Not 
Goodbye, July 1-4; One Foot In Heaven, July 
7-11; tno July 14-18; The Milky Way, 
July" 21-25; The Man, July 28-Aug. 1. 


Harwich-on-Cape Cod 


Oklahoma!, 
uly 12-17 





Gigi, 


“A VERY FUNNY COMEDY.” 
—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


“A HOWLING HIT.” 
—Hawkins, Wor. Tele. & Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


JOSEPHINE HULL 
The SOLID <GOLD: CADILLAC 


bby HOWARD TEICHMANN ond GEORGE S KAUPMAN 


LORING SMITH 


woged by GEORGE S KAUFMAN 


Seats Now for all Perfs. thru Sept. 25th 
Mon. thru Thurs. Eves $4.40 to 1.65. Fri. and 





Sat. Eves. $5.50 to 165 Wed. Mat.: $3.30 to 1.10 
Sat. Mats. $3.85 to 1.10. Tax. Inel. Air-Conditioned | 


tinConditionea MUSIC BOX “MY” | 
Eves. 8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


ELAINE PERRY presents 
DONALD JACKIE 


COVK °* COOPER 


in ''A LAFF RIOT."' Walter Winchell 


KING OF HEARTS 


By JEAN KERR ond ELEANOR BROOKE 


win CLORIS LEACHMAN 
REX THOMPSON 


Directed by Designed ond Lighted by 
WALTER F. KERR FREDERICK FOX 


MAIL ORDERS ACCEPTED 
Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. $4.40; 
$3.30, 2.75 & 2.20; 2nd Balc 
s.: Orch. $5.50; Ist Balc. $4.40, 3.30, 2.75 & 
2.20; 2nd Balc. $2.20 & 1.65 Mats. Wed. & 
Sat.: Orch. $3.30, Ist Bale. $2.75 & 2.20; 2nd 
Balc. $1.65 & 1.10 
Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with check or money order 


NEW TAX REDUCTION INCLUDED 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 45th Street E. of B'way 
Air-Cond. Evgs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Ist Balc 
$1.65. Fri. & Sat 


“Restores our theatre to an mt again” 
ATKINSON, Y. Times 


JOAN FONTAINE 
TEA AND SYMPATHY 


by ROBERT ANDERSON 
with LEIF ERICKSON—ANTHONY PERKINS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
Mary K. Frank) 
Thurs.) Orch. $4.40; Meas 
2.20, 1.65. Fri, & Sat. Eves 
$4.40; Bale. $2.75, 2.20, 1.65 
$3.30; Mezz. $2.75; Bale 
2.20, 1.65. Sat. Mats.: Orch. $3.85; Mezz. $3.50, 


2.75; Bale. $2.20, 1.65. Prices include tax 


BARRYMORE Theatre * 243 W. 47 St., N.Y. 36 


(Produced with 


Eves. (Mon 
$3.30; 


thru 
Hale. $2.75, 
Orch. $5.50; Mezz 
Wed. Mats Orch 


“GAYER THAN . DAYDREAM. i 
alter Winchell 

“ORIGINAL AND FUNNY.” 
—Atkinson, N. ¥. Times 


COURTWEY BURR ond ELLIOTT NUGENT 
present 


TOM EWELL. 


= = 


itch’. 
i FORREST iy 


tonerts * nore ° ym 
Directed by JOHN GERSTAD 
Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: $4.40 to $1.65. Fri ae Evgs 
$5.50-$1.65. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: 
$3.30 to $1.65. (Tax Incl.) 


Please enclose stamped, 


G 
» 


self-addressed envelope 


Air-Cond, FULTON THEATRE, 210 W. 46th S#. 





of ANY MAJOR 
AIRLINE 


NON-STOP-SAVE 10% ON RETURN TRIP 


MIAMI‘39 


One wav ROUND TRIP FARE 


88 CALIFORNIA‘72 


4 The experienced Airline 
seats a that pioneered Air Coach. 
4% Over a billion passenger 
miles, and over 500,000 
4 Satisfied passengers. 
4 « PERFECT SAFETY RECORD 


CHICAGO :24) == 


NON-STOP — SAVE 10% ON RETURN TRIP | 


NORTH 
AMERICA 


AIRLINES 


WEWARK — Mi 2-4433 


| 
“Glamour | 


~ (Ya 
7 & THEATRICAL 
“aeycos® FABRICS 


for 


COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


Daxian's Ine 


NEW YORK: 142 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON. 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO, 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE STREET 
IN CALIFORNIA 
DATZIAN'S OF CALIFORNIA, INC 
730 $.. FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


TIMES SQUARE TERMINAL 


126 Broad St st Raymond 41st and BROADWAY + JUdson 6-2100 





ALL FARES PLUS TAs 


BROOKLYN — UL 68-7700 
583 Fulton St off Flatbush 


in the middiewest it's... 


and Sale of 


Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays Roxy and 

Radio City Theatre, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Cres Sonja Henie and other Ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 100 amateur productions every week 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


BROO K §$ 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plaza 71-5800 


Minnesota 


Star Playhouse Hopkins. The Moon Is Blue, 
June 30-July 5; Come Back, Little Sheba, July 


7-11; The Side Door, July 14-18; Winterset, 
July 21-25. 


Missouri 


Municipal Opera-Forest Park, St. Louis. The 
Mikado with Robert Rounseville and Martyn 
Green, July 5-11; Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
with Kyle MacDonnell and Eric Brotherson, 
July 12-18; The Three Musketeers with Rose- 
mary Kuhlmann, Gail Manners, Gilbert Russell, 
July 19-25; Panama Hattie with Mary Mc- 
Carty and Lew Parker, July 26-Aug. 1 


New Hampshire 


Eastern Slope Theatre North Conway. Light Up 
the Sky, July 12-17; Goodbye Again, July 
19-24; Born Yesterday, July 26-31. 

Peterborough Players—Peterborough. Bell, Book 
aad Candle, June 30-July 10; Dear Brutus, 
July 14-24; Pygmalion, July 28-Aug. 7 

Potash Bowl -Swanzey. Old Homestead, July 9-11 


| New Jersey 


Foothill Playhouse Bound Brook. Be Your Age, 
J 30-July 3, 7-10; Gently Does It, July 
14-17, 21-24; Glad Tidings, July 28-31. 

| Hunterdon Hills Playhouse—Jutland. The Mag- 
nificent Fraud, an original play by Robert G 

Dare, June 29-July 4; Rain, July 6-11; Gigi, 

July 15-18; Angel Street, {uh 20-25 ; Columbus 

Circle, an original play by Robert G. Dare, 


July 27-Aug. 1 





| New York 


Finger Lakes Lyric 


Circus Skaneateles. The 

Great Waltz, June 28-July 4; Pal Joey, July 
6-11; High Button Shoes, July 13-18: Paint 
Your Wagon, {uly 20-25; The Wizard of Oz, 
July 27-Aug 

Hyde Park Playhouse—Hyde Park. Bell, Book 
and Candle, June 29-July 4; The Contrast by 
Royall Tyler, July 6-11; The Happy Time, 
July 13-18; The Lady’s Not for Burning, July 
20-25; a new play, July 27-Aug. 1. 

Lake Shore Playhouse—Derby. Mister Roberts, 
ane 29-July 5; One Foot In Heaven, July 6-12; 
‘onight At 8:30, July 13-19; A Sound of Hunt- 
ing, July 27-Aug. 1 





Norton Hall—Chautauqua. The Lady’s Not for 
Burning, July 5-10; Home At Seven, July 12-17; 
Come Back, Little Sheba, July 19-24; The Male 
Animal, July 26-31 

Pickwick Players —Blauvelt. The Man Who Came 
to Dinner, June 30-July 4; On Borrowed Time, 
July 7-11; Hay Fever, July 14-18; The Play’s 
the Thing, July 21-25; Death of a Salesman, 
July 28-Aug. 1 

Reginald Goode Theatre—Clinton Hollow. The 
Play’s the Thing, June 30-July 5; The Dover 
Road, July 7-11 ; Claudia, July 14-18 ; Coquette, 
July 21-25; Dangerous Corner, July 28-Aug. 1 

Thousand Island Playhouse—Clayton. The Moon 
Is Blue, June 30-July 4; Arsenic and Old Lace, 
{uly 7-11; My 3 Angels, July 14-18; Design for 


ving, July 21-25; A Streetcar Named Desire, 
July 28-Aug. 8 


Woodstock Playhouse. Wogdstock. Finian’s Rain- 
bow, July 2-11: Mister Roberts, July 13-18; 
My 3 Angels, July 20-25; Widowers’ 


July 27-Aug 


Ohio 


Cain Park Theatre—Cleveland Heights. Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, July 5-17; High Button 
Shoes, July 19-31 ; 

Cincinnati Summer Opera—-Cincinnati. Lucia di 
Lammermoor opens June 26 

Denison Summer TheatreGranville. But Not 
Goodbye, June 29-July 3; The Crucible, July 
6-10; White Sheep of the Family, July 13-17; 
The Taming of the Shrew, July 20-24; I Like 
It Here, July 27-31 B 

Mad Anthony Players—Toledo. The Taming of 
the Shrew, June 29-July 4; Hay Fever, July 
6-11; Gla ‘idings, July 13-18; A Streetcar 
Named Desire, July 20-25; A Girl Can Tell, 
July 27-Aug. 1 t s 

| Ohio Valley Summer Theatre—Athens. Light Up 
the Sky, June 30-July 3; The Cat and the 

Canary, July 7-10: Chicken Every Sunday, 
uly 14-17; You Touched Me, July 21-24; 
tharley’s Aunt, July 28-31 


Houses, 


Oregon 


Panorama Playhouse Bend. Hay Fever, July 
5-10; Papa Is All, July 12-17; The Guardsman, 
July 19-24; Hedda Gabler, July 26-31 Y 

| Holladay Bowl—Portland. Portland’s Symphonic 

| Choir: The Vagabond King, July 6-17; The 

Red Mill, July 20-31 





Pennsylvania 


| Allenberry Playhouse —Boiling Springs. Amphi- 
| tryon 38, June 28-July 10; Mid-Summer, July 
12-17; Two Blind Mice, July 19-24; Pygmalion, 


July 26-Aug. 7 ‘ A 
Berks Players — Reading. Lysistrata, June 29- 
jay 3; The Happy Time, July 6-17; Gigi, 


| 
uly 20-24; Pygmalion, July 27-31. 


| 
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Bucks County Playhouse-—New Ho My 3 An- 

fc _ erome Cowan, July PS; The Girl 

rom Boston, a new play by Jose: ph pages. 
as 5-10; Fanny’s First Play, July fp 17; 

Wagon, July 19-31. 

Gotham Players—Milford. Mister Roberts, July 
2-10; Papa Is All, July 12-17; A Streetcar 
Named Desire July 21-24; Here Comes Mr. 

_ Jordan, July 2b. 1 

Town and Country Players 
Ago, week of July 5 5 
July 12; 
19; Yes, 


Guthsville. Years 
The Little Foxes, week of 
enfeetionn for Henry, week of July 
My Darling Daughter, week of July 26 


Texas 


State Fair Musicals—Dallas. Wish You Were 
Here with Gale Storm, Sheila Bond, Richard 
Allan, June 28-July 11; Hazel Flagg with Don 
Ameche, Estelle Loring. Robert Wright, Arny 
Freeman, July 12-25; Naughty Marietta with 
= Hawthorne, Howard ¥ iearts. Bobo Lewis, 
ean Leslie, Paul Ukena, July 26-Aug. 8. 


Vermont 
St. Michael’s Playhouse —Winooski 
Book and Candle, July 6-10; 
Lace, July 13-17; 
Over Twenty-One, 


Park. Bell, 
Arsenic and Old 
Angel Street, July 20-24; 
July 27-31. 


Virginia 
Barter Theatre—Abingdon. The Barber of Seville, 


Virginia Card’s new English version starring 
Miss C ard, June 28-July 3; Stalag 17, July 5-10. 

Bull Run Summer Theatre—Middleburg. Girl 
Crazy, July 1-5; The Innocents, July 8-11; I 
Remember Mama, July 15-18; The Heiress, 
July 22-25; The Red Mill, July 29-Aug. 1. 


Wisconsin 


Racine Summer Theatre—Racine. Present Laugh- 
ter, July 2-4; The Man, July 9-11, 16-18; 
Male Animal, July 23-25, 30-Aug. 1. 


Wyoming 


University of Wyoming— Laramie. The Drunkard, 
une 28-July 4; School for Scandal, July 13-17; 
he Innocents, July 27-31 


Canada 


Earle Grey Shakespeare FestivalTrinity College, 
University of Toronto. Macbeth July 5-17; As 
You Like It, July 19-24; Twelfth Night, ‘July 
26-31 

Peterborough Summer Theatre — Peterborough, 
Ontario. A Lady Mislaid by Kenneth Horne, 
une 28-July 3; Come Back, Little Sheba, July 
»-10; Love’s a ‘Luxury, July 12-17; The White- 
headed Boy by Lennox Robinson, July 19-24; 
Rain, July 26-31. 


London 


A Day by the Sea -Haymarket. N. C. Hunter's 
new play starring three British knights, John 
Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, Lewis Casson, with 
Dame Sybil Thorndike 

A Question of Fact— Piccadilly. Pamela Brown, 
Paul Scofield and Gladys Cooper star in Wyn- 
yard Browne’s new play which deals with a 
schoolmaster and his wife 

Airs on a Shoestring—-Royal Court. 
vue by Laurier Lister 

Angels in Love—Savoy. Hugh Mills’ new comedy 
starring Barbara Kelly and Henry Kendall. 

As Long as They’re Happy—Garrick. Jack Bu- 
chanan in a Vernon Sylvaine farce which pokes 
fun at cry crooners. 

Charley’s Aunt—Strand. John Mills stars in a 
new production of the Brandon Thomas classic 

Cockles and Champagne Saville. A new Cecil 
Landeau revue starring Frances King and a 
batch of new talent. 

For Better For Worse—Comedy. Domestic com- 
edy by Arthur Watkyn (the British film censor) 
Stars Geraldine McEwan and Leslie Phillips. 

Going to Town—-St. Martins. Hermione Baddeley, 
Dora Bryan and Ian Carmichael in a new revue 
by Alan Melville 

Guys and Dolls—Coliseum. face ueline James with 
Edmund Hockeridge in the Fonden edition of 
the Broadway musical 

Hippo Dancing—Lyric. Robert 
his own adaptation of the 
comedy 

I Am a Camera—New. British edition of the 
Broadway hit by John van Druten, with Doro- 
thy Tutin in the lead. 

Intimacy at @:30—Criterion. A new intimate re- 
vue starring Joan Heal and Jean Sims. The 
sketches were written by Peter Myers, Alec 
Grahame and David Climie. 

Reluctant Heroes -Whitehall 
farce by Colin Morris, 
Brian Rix 

The Boy Friend—Wyndham’s 
the style of the 1920's 

The Facts of Life—Duke of York’s. A_light- 
hearted comedy by Roger MacDougall about a 
young boy whose money-making adventures 
worry the life out of his parents. 

The Fifth Season—-Cambridge. London edition of 
the Broadway hit with Joseph Buloff and Ron 
Randell in the leads. 


Intimate re- 


Morley stars in 
André Roussin 


Long-run British 
with Wally Patch and 


British musical in 
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The King and I 


The 


The Manor of Northstead 


The Mousetrap 


The Teahouse of the August Moon 


Waiting for Gillian— St 


Wedding in Paris 


Wish You Were Here 


Witness for the Prosecution 


| epee 


Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
Valerie Hobson and Herbert Lom play the 
leads in this edition of the Rodgers and Hain- 
merstein musical 
Love Match 


farce with Arthur 


Palace. Glenn Melvyn’s new 
Askey starred 

Duchess. A. E. Mat 

thews stars in a sequel to William Douglas 

Home Ss success Yes, My Lord 

Ambassadors’. Agatha Christie 

whodunit set in a country guest house 


Her Majes 
ty's. London version of the current Broadway 


with Eli Wallach 


suc CESS 


James. A new play by 
based on Nigel Balchin’s novel 
Through the Wood. Stars 


Ronald Millar, 
A Way 
Withers. 


Googie 


London Hippodrome. New 
British musical starring Anton Walbrook, Eve 
lyn Laye and Jeff Warren 

Casino. All-British cast, 
Wallis, Elizabeth Larner, 
and Bruce Trent, in this 
adaptation 


headed by Shani 
Christopher Hewett 
Broadway musical 
Winter Garden 


Agatha Christie's latest crime melodrama with 
an Old Bailey setting 


SZUVUUUUAUAALENDAAUEAAOAANOUAAOEAUAAUAUEGUENOEAD END GNO ENO EAOEA ANON EAE NS 


B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays and have such recent fabulous mu- 
sicals as: PAL JOEY, HAZEL FLAG, GENTLE- 
MEN PREFER BLONDES, BRIGADOON, TREE 
GROWS IN BROOKLYN, CALL ME MADAM, 
CAROUSEL, KISS ME KATE, ONE TOUCH 
OF VENUS, and many more. Write giving 
requirements and performance date, for bro- 
chure and complete costume plots 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broodway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
SoUUUUUUUUUUUUNNAAOUOUOUUNUEEAAAUUeeeeAAGGouounneAnAdoUUeeeeaaAU nnneNAAMNA 


Su enmennieNNNN 


NOW ; 


ENJOY urs” 
FAMOUS SAUCES 2 
“Ss / 
A DISTINGUISHED NAME IN a 
ANNOUNCES THE MOST FABULOUS 
SAUCE DISCOVERY IN YEARS! 


A brand new sauce idea, developed 
by chefs of world-famous Sardi’s 
restaurant. Just add your ordinary 
kitchen spices to SARDI‘S JIFFY 
WHITE SAUCE, and — PRESTO! — you 
make your choice of ten different 
sauces. 3 minutes to make! ’ 





jiffy 
white 
sauce 


TEN COMPLETELY 
D/FFERENT SAUCES 
FROM ONE 

AND THE SAME CAN, 


© Cream Sauce 

© Cheese Sauce 

© Mustard Sauce 

° Newburg Sauce 

® Mornay Sauce 

e Curry 

* a la King Sauce 

© Supreme Sauce 

© Horseradish Sauce 
© Paprika Sauce 


ASK FOR IT 
AT YOUR GROCER’S! 











x Don't miss being 
photogrophed by 


COS 


INGENUES—inquire cbout our presen- 
tation type album. 
coreer. 


55 W. Wacker Drive 
CEntral 6-2169 


1¢ will further your 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL 


Trade 

Directory 
Entertainment Industry 
Stage, Radio, Screen 
Television, Publicity 
Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, 
Nightclubs, Theatres, 
Hotels, Airlines. 


NEW YORK - LONDON 
HOLLYWOOD - PARIS 
$00 
prepaid 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 22, NY 


iw YouR 
PLAY 
NEEDS 
SOUND 

EFFECTS 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


All 10-inch Double-face 
Cut, 78 RPM 

Recorded from Life on Film 
then Woxed 

Quick-Cued Wherever Advan 
fageous 


Leteral 


GUE 


TODAY Playable on any Phonograph 


or Turntable 
STRIBUTE 


Thomas J. 


VALENTINO, Inc. 


DEPT. TA-3 
150 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantoneous 
Recording Service 
42 Lombard Street 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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LETTERS (continued from page 3 


Thanks for that most interesting de- 
bate on Hamlet in the current [May] 
issue of Tueatre Arts. I am sure that TH EATRE ARTS UIZ 
many theatre people who read it were 
impelled to take sides. My own bet is on 
Stanislavski Submitted by Cecilia H. Burnham 


MORDECAI GORELIK 


New York, N. Y. “The play’s the thing” is the theme of these college organiza- 


tions. Can you match each with the institution in which it func- 
In August 1953 I spent twenty-two tions? Should you have seventeen correct you must be a Thespian 
days doing gratuitous shows for the actual or potential yourself, 
Army in Europe . I learned many 


amazing facts about the Army Enter- The Hasty Pudding Institute of 1770 


The Triangle Club 

The English Club 

The Bankside Theatre 

Sword and Sandals 

Mask and Wig Club 

Agora 

The Mustard and Cheese Club 
Sock and Buskin Socicty 

The Idler Club 

The Little Theatre of the Rockies 
Reynolds Club 

Player’s Club 

Philalethean Society 
Barnswallows 

The Blue Masque 


. Branding Iron Theatre 
Europe In one typical month of 1.T.S. Club 


tainment Program for soldiers . There 
are two distinct directions being fol- 
lowed. . . . The first is a professional 
entertainment branch which functions to 
provide commercial packaged shows for 
the soldiers’ entertainment The sec- 
ond and, I believe, most important direc- 
tion of entertainment is one which the 
Army calls the Self-Entertainment Pro- 
gram The emphasis here is to 
encourage and désist the soldier to create 
his own entertainment in his off-duty 
time. In order to accomplish this, ap- 
proximately twenty-five civilian — spe- 
cialists are employed and assigned to 


different} geographical areas all over 


this year over six hundred soldier shows 


University Players 
were produced during the soldiers’ off- 


Props and Lines 
duty tome by entertainment specialists, 


officers and enlisted men We hear 
so much these days about theatre dying 
in America and I am sometimes tempted 


to agree when these ressimmist are Ts . t ‘ ‘ 
I os A. University of Nebraska L. Catawba College 


. Vassar College M. Colorado State College 
‘. Stanford University of Education 


ferring to commercial theatre. However, 
community, university and college 


theatre present ; > . 7 y J i 
eatre present another story. The sol . Wellesley College N. Princeton University 


». Radcliffe College Butler University 
University of North Dakota University of Chicago 


diers and civilians working for the Army 
in Europe are carrying on this tradition 
and giving more proof that theatre is for 


: Ohio University University of California 
the people and will continue to be very 


. West Texas State College Goucher College 
Lehigh University S. Black Hills Teachers’ 
. Harvard University College 


much alive long after the voices of doom 
have passed into oblivion 


EDWARD A. WRIGHT 


Brown University T. University of Pennsylvania 
Granville, Ohio 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 9! 


PROP FROM AMERICA’S PAST! 


to adorn your play—or your playroom 


ina HERBERT BERGHOR | LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
~s see EVENING ACTING THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 


CLASSES 50th Anniversary Year 

s92”° F.0.8 
at Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 

Cae OUAINT ALICE HERMES vides the complete and practical 


sa bs an 
CRANK IS MARIAN RICH training essential for greate 


TURNED } success. 
SHIPPED IN UTA HAGEN 


Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 

SAt .»» AS EL! WALLACH . a 1 nitcacell 

REMOVED AL || sionals. Limited enrolment assures 

FROM WALLS JOSEPHINE VAN FLEET || individual attention, Fully equipped 

a ANTHONY MANNINO | Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 

LIMITED QUANTITY ORDER NOW! Known for the success of its gradu- 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO For Interviews Write or Phone CH 92-9454 ates. Est. 1904. Ceeducational. 


\ P.O. Box 6122-7 i _N York, N. Y. | Write for Free Catalog 
THINGS FROM TEXAS) Houston 6,Texos | 98S Seth Ave iless 5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Faculty 
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SPACE, TIME AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE, The Growth of a Neu 
Tradition. 780 pages, more 
than 450 illustrations, 74" 
x 10". 
The Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged, of a book 
which has become the 
classic of modern architec- 
tural literature 
list price $12.50, 
Members’ price $9.50 


JAPANESE MASTERS OF THE 
COLOUR PRINT. A Phaidon 
irt book, with 93 full-page 
illustrations in colour and 
monochrome, 8%" x 12". 
A great heritage of oriental 
art presented with remark- 
able fidelity 
List price $8.50, 
Members’ price $6.95 


PHOTO- 
GRAPHY 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 225 
pp.. 195 full-color plates, 
10" x 12". 
Seventeen of the world’s 
greatest camera artists have 
contributed their finest 
color plates and notes on 
their respective techniques 
list price $10.00, 
Members’ price $6.95 


(a 


POETS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 5 volumes, more 
than 3200 pages. 
The whole range of both 
British and American po 
etry from Middle English 
to Modern times — ‘‘the best 
and most useful anthology 
of English poetry ever 
mede ™ 
list price $12.50, 
Members’ price $8 00 


THEATRE ARTS 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


Yours as a Free Gift for joining 


LIFE IN AMERICA, in two beautiful boxed volumes, published in asso- 
ciation with the Metropolitan Museum of Art and written by Marshall B. 
Davidson, was more than 6 years in writing and more than 3 years in design 
and production. It has more than 250,000 words, and its 1200 illustrations 
comprise a glorious gallery of American woodcuts, paintings, lithographs, 
etchings and drawings. This handsome set, which has been a very great 
event in publishing history, the greatest word and picture record of American 
life ever published, sells for $20.00—yet you can receive it FREE as a gift 
for joining the Seven Arts Book Society. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS IN PAINTING, MUSIC, THEATRE, ARCHITECTURE, 
POETRY, DANCE, SCULPTURE — AT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


The Seven Arts Book Society is an organization devoted to selecting the most beautiful 
and authoritative books in the arts at substantial savings for its members. The volumes 
pictured and listed on this page—at the special membership prices—are just a small 
sampling of the many and varied titles made available each year. And a member need take 


only 4 books—books of his own choice—during the course of a year 


he, 


MICHELANGELO 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURES ARCHITEC TURE 
6 LOW, COLOSCHRIOEE 


COMPLTE EDITION 
PH AIDON 


MICHELANGELO, Paintings, 
Seulptures, Architecture. 
228 pp., JOO plates, y" x 


lovely Phaidon art 


book is the only complete 

edition of Michelangelo's 

paintings, sculptures and 
architecture 

List price $8.50, 

Members’ price $6.95 


AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND 
SCULPTURE. 355 pages plus 
165 plates, 944" x 124" 
Published for the Bollingen 
Foundation, this lavishly 
— volume is both 
yeautiful and scholarly 
List price $8.50, 
Members’ price $7.00 


UST PRICE $20.00 


FREE TO NEW MEMBERS 


BALLET PORTRAITS. 165 pp., 
1145 photographs, 9" x 12" 
pa mes ballet companies, 
dancers and famous ballets 
are brilliantly portrayed in 
a book which Arnold 
Haskell calls “a complete 
history of the ballet a our 
times.” 
List price $10.00, 
Members’ price $5.75 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION, 
Greek and Roman Influ- 
ences on Western Literature. 
800 pages. 
A brillant account of the 
chief ways in which Greco- 
Roman tradition has shaped 
the literatures of modern 
Europe and America 
list price $7.50, 
Members’ price $5.00 


i GILBERT HIGH ert 


Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member. 


The Seven Arts Book Society 
c/o Theatre Arts, |30W 56St.N.Y.19. N.Y 


Please enroll me as a member. [ will 
accept a minimum of 4 books a year, 
which I may choose from the Society's 
illustrated brochure sent to me each 
month. I may cancel my membership 
at any time after taking 4 books 


Name ao . 
(Please print plamnly) 


Address daniuiiniaiinaiiiniitictits 


Ce State 


54-5 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


Please send me the 2-volume LIFE IN 
AMERICA (hist price $20.00) free, and the 
first selection checked below at the Special 
Membership Price indicated (plus 24¢ pos- 


tage and handling) 


list Members 


Price 


Price 


Space, Time ond Architecture $12.50 $9.50 


C} 
[_] African Folktales and Sculpture 68 50 
{_] Poets of the English Larguage 12.50 
|_| The Classical Tradition 7.50 
(_} Bollet Portraits 10.00 
(| Japanese Masters of the 

Colour Print 650 
(_] Art and Technique of 

Color Photography 10 00 
(_] Michelangelo 8.50 


7.00 
8.00 
5.00 
5.75 


6.95 


6.95 
6.95 











DAMON RUNYON 
MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 
44th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front 
center orchestra seats of the following Broad- 
way shows have been made available to the 
fund at box office prices. All seats are allo- 
cated on @ “best contribution’ basis. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order for the 
tickets and a receipt for the contribution 
Checks will be returned on the orders which 
cannot be filled. Please state number of 
dates 


BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 


SAT 
MAT. MAT. EVE 


Almanac $3.60 $4.20 $1.20 
By the Beautiful Sea. 4.80 4.80 1.20 
Caine Mutiny 4.20 4.20 4,80° 
Can Can . 4.20 4.80 1.20 
Comedy in Music 3.60 4.20 4.80° 
Kismet . 4,20 4,20 1.20 
Oh Men! Oh Women!. 3.60 4.20 4.80* 
Ondine ... ... 3.60 4.20 4,80* 
Sabrina Fair . 3.60 4.20 480° 
Tea & Sympathy..... 3.60 4.20 4,80° 
The Fifth Season. . 3.60 4.80 
The Girl in Pink Tights 4.20 4.80 1.20 


The Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker .. 4.80 4.80 1.80 


The Seven Year lich. 3.60 3.60 4.80* 
The Solid Gold Cadiliac 3.60 4.20 4.80* 


Teahouse of 
August Moon . 3.60 4.20 4.80* 


Wonderful Town 4.20 4.20 1.20 


*6.00 on weekends 


All tickets may be reserved by tele- 
phone, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. 
Patrons allocated tickets will receive an 
order and a contribution receipt. Checks 
for tickets and contributions will be 
returned on unfilled orders. On written 
applications please state: 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show 
and choice of dates. 


(b) Enclose two checks payable to the 
Damon Runyon Memoria! Fund—one 
for the price of the seat and one 
for your contribution. 


Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be 
obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7.7577. 


All funds contributed are allocated for 
cancer research in the leading institu- 
tions of the nation. 


Dan Parker, 
President 


Leo Lindy, 
Vice Pres. 


Walter Winchell, 
Treasurer 


Arthur Godfrey, 
Secretary 

















Theatre on the Disc 


Museum Piece and Some Curios 
by Sigmund Spaeth 


REAL service has been performed by 
A Columbia Masterworks through the 
release, on three long-playing records, 
of the complete Stravinsky opera The 
Rake’s Progress, as introduced to Amer- 
ica at the Metropolitan Opera two sea- 
sons ago. Since this handsome package 
was prepared by the original cast, with 
the composer himself conducting, it may 
be considered both authentic and defini- 
tive. If only as the permanent record 
of an ,important example of contempo- 


rary stage music, these discs would be 


, 
significant. But they have an added 
value in solidifying Stravinsky’s inten- 
tions and emphasizing his shortcomings, 
as well as those of his librettists, W. H 


Auden and Chester Kallman. 


In a thorough and scholarly set of 
notes attached to the records, the com- 
poser explains certain’ variations of 
tempo which he considers an improve- 
ment on the stage performance, and 
Robert Craft contributes an_ elaborate 
and often convincing apologia for the 
work as a whole. The fact remains that 
The Rake’s Progress has not been a suc- 
cess with American audiences, and even 
in Europe its reception was generally 
lukewarm. This is most easily explained 
by the absence of warmth and sincerity 
in either words or music, due quite ob- 
viously to the essential artificiality of the 
subject matter 


It must have seemed a wonderful idea 
to make an opera out of the earthy 
pictures in Hogarth’s classic series, and 
to some extent the Metropolitan produc- 
tion actually realized these visual possi- 
bilities. But regardless of what Craft and 
the opera’s creators have told us (they 
dwell chiefly on tricks of technique and 
sophistic ated details that ess ape the ear 
of the listener), much of the music 
sounds dull and uninspired, while the 
words, often badly accented, fail to carry 
out the promise of the subject matter. 
The opera as a whole never becomes 
the grim satire it might have been, nor 
does it often touch reality or express 
human interest and sympathy. The de- 
vice of having the rake marry a bearded 
lady, which is entirely foreign to Ho- 
garth’s conception, emerges as both re- 
pulsive and ridiculous, while the vast 
dramatic possibilities of the brothel and 
Bedlam scenes are merely suggested with 
little impact or conviction 

Under these handicaps the principal 
singers do amazingly well, sounding even 
better on records than they did on the 
stage. Hilde Gueden is admirable in the 


role of the heroinc, Anne Truelove, and 
Eugene Conley does what he can for 
the ungrateful part of the protagonist, 
Tom Rakewell. Mack Harrell’s Nick 
Shadow (explained by Craft as the 
Shadow of Death but logically suggesting 
a variation of Mephistopheles) is a genu- 
ine tour de force which definitely adds 
to the stature of this splendid artist. 
Blanche Thebom is also impressive in 
spite of the handicaps of the absurdly 
hirsute Baba the Turk, and Martha Lip- 
ton’s Mother Goose is emphatically not 
for children. There are excellent per- 
formances in minor roles by Paul Franke, 
Norman Scott and Lawrence Davidson. 
The Rake’s Progress is already perilously 
close to beeoming a museum piece, but 
this should make its Columbia recording 
all the more welcome to sincere music 
lovers. 


The Capriccio of Richard Strauss is a 
rather different story. This final opera 
by the late master of Munich has been 
heard at European festivals and was in- 
troduced to New York not long ago by 
the Juilliard School of Music 


ing scene now appears on an Angel 


Its clos- 


Record (12-inch long-playing), along 
with the Four Last Songs of Strauss, all 
sung with the impeccable art of Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf. Accompaniments are 
played by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Otto Ackerman. Capriccio 
is typical Strauss with echoes of his 
Rosenkavalier and other earlier works. 
It is difficult and not always immediately 
appealing music, but it has a feeling for 
the stage and sensuous emotional ap- 
proach entirely foreign to the cerebral 
Lightly  dis- 
missed by its composer as a “‘conversa- 


formulas of Stravinsky. 
tion piece,” Capriccio is likely to stay in 
the operatic repertoire and should soon 


be recorded in its entirety. 
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Stravinsky comes off much better in 


his early orchestral work, the spectacular Oar perfected 
and once controversial Le Sacre du 


= ae er yr ere 18-HOLE Golf Course... 
Printemps (The Rite of Spring). Mer- , oil h rm aF 
cury Classics now offer this intensely “a ; 7 thra pine-carpete orests 


rhythmic music on a single long-playing ; Bi be VW ‘ and over Babbling Brooks 
disc as interpreted by the Minneapolis . 
Symphony Orchestra under Antal Dorati. 
Full justice is done to its almost unique 


--- awaits You! 


measures. It seems a long time since 
Walt Disney used this composition for a 
bit of geological history in his Fantasia, 
and it is only recently that a Tune Audrey Hepburn and Host John C. Bruno 
Detective has been able to identify its 


opening phrase with the popular song, ‘If you want a good steak dinner go to the 


I V ie Pen & Pencil.’ 5500 ACRES 
a te en Rose. Ward Morehouse World Telegram & Sun 5 BREEZE-SWEPT LAKES 


RCA Victor tries a bold experiment | ‘For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil ALL SPORTS 
in recording a direct comparison between slesting oaks 


Danton Walker—New York Daily News LAKE 
the v e bert eters and those ; : 
; oice of Roberta Peters an } “Tops in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
of three other famous coloraturas: Luisa Pen & Pencil.” TARLETON 
letrazzini, Amelita Galli-Curci and Lily Dorothy Migetien—New » cone’ Anvetioen 4 
Pons. Let it be admitted that the young | Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 


. la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.’ 
nightingale of the Metropolitan does not Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


suffer unduly by this searching test, even ee A Se Gee wee ee Oe PIKE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


though the older voices imply a depth ry poe ae Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen Beservetions savited 
‘enci 


and solidity hardly to be expected as Mike O'Shea —TV Guide WALTER JACOBS 


yet from the comparatively inexperienced Bruno's -| N.Y. Office: FL 7-7632 
Miss Peters. She has the brilliancy, the 


range and the sureness of pitch to make 
a spectacular impression in any company, and 
and even now a guess may be hazarded 


that one of the great singing stars of Lunch « Dinner ian se ee 
the near future will be Roberta Peters. FAMOUS FOR STEAKS PESTIN Al od pt se ARTS 
In this recording she is permitted half open every day + air conditioned " i , ; ; 
a dozen arias against one each by her 205 E. 45th $T. + MU 2-8660 July ith to 19th 
competitors. Renato Cellini conducts the 

orchestra. 


Columbia adds to the operatic list of 
recordings with a neat presentation of SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
Mozart’s youthful Bastien and Bastienne, 
sung in German, with John Pritchard 
conducting the Vienna Symphony Or- 
chestra. ‘This earliest surviving stage 


piece by one of the greatest masters of 
opera has more than mere historic in- a * 
terest. It is an amazing work for a Via\’ >, 
twelve-year-old boy, and many a mature Y)| 

composer would be glad to have written 

it. Beethoven paid it a perhaps uninten- I ad 

tional compliment by borrowing its chief 3 
theme for the start of his Eroica Sym- 


phony 208 South LaSalle Street 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 7 U. S. and Possessions... .1 year—-> 5.00; 2 years $ 9.00 


Canada . 6.00; 2 years — 11.00 


STUDIO OF ACTING Foreign | : 8.00; 2 years — 15.00 


“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a great ’ ; : 
artist and an inspiring teacher, untiring Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us 
in her efforts and warm and constant in ‘ 


her interest in her students.” at least five weeks in advance and to give us their old address as well 
Mildred Dunnock 


Professional training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION NAME 


Studio theatre directed by 
Christine Edwards 


Catalog on Request 
254 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. ADDRESS wr tetees . 
Telephone JUdson 6-5546 (Please include postal zone number) 


iteeteeeell 


as the new. Please include postal zone numbers for both addresses. 
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Theatre Arts 


THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave 
Scintillating discussions of the whys 
and wherefores of the actor’s magi 
by one of the few modern actors 
who, as the London Times says 
“have touched greatness.” $3.00 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 
A lavish photographic record by 
Angus McBean of 15. star-studded 
productions, with text by Ivor 
Brown $5.00 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 
The three preceding years are pic- 
tured by the same camera and with 
the same focus on the plays them- 
selves, featuring Diana Wynward, 
Sir John Gielgud, et $4.50 
These two volumes together $7.50 
The Player's Library 
This descriptive catalog of the Brit- 
ish Drama League's library forms 
the most complete bibliography — of 
plays and theatre books $7.00 
Supplement I--1951 $2.50 
Supplement IT-—1954 $5.00 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 
by Stanley McCandless $2.50 
The Theatre Guild: First Ten Years 
by Walter Prichard Eaton $2.00 
An Actor Prepares 
by Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
Building a Character 
by Constantin Stanislavski $3.50 
The Seagull, Produced by Stanislavski 
with Stanislavski’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions $5.00 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky $2.00 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw : 
A Correspondence (Illus $5.00 
Five Tragedies of Sex 
by Frank Wedekind $6.75 
The Craft of Comedy 
by Seyler and Haggard $2.00 
Musical Comedy in America 
by Cecil Smith $5.00 
Stages of the World 
112 scene design plates $4.75 
Broadway Scrapbook 
by Brooks Atkinson (Tllus $1.75 
Design for Movement 
by Lyn Oxenford 
Directed Drama 
By David C. Pethybridg: 


Please send the above checked books. 


For which I enclose 


Please send complete prospectus 


Theatre Arts Books 


New York 14 | 


224 West 4th Street 


12 


- 


oks 


BOOKS 


Shakespeareana: 
A New Look 


Shakespeare and the Rival’ Traditions, 
by Alfred Harbage. (Macmillan, $6. 


Professor Harbage’s book is somewhat 
outside the stream of fashionable writing 
on Shakespeare and Elizabethan theatre, 
as he is quite aware and makes known 
to us with charm and irony. That is, 
the work is not another effort to ex- 
plicate the drama in a void and to 
establish the author’s critical originality 
at the cost of provable fact. Nevertheless 
this study, and a formidably documented 
one it is, should achieve the status of a 
classic in both Shakespearean scholarship 
and criticism 


Quite simply, it should be possible 
now to make distinctions of great im- 
portance between the popular theatre 
and the coterie theatre in Shakespeare’s 
time, and to view the body of Eliza- 
bethan drama from a usefully divided 
perspective. The author has convincingly 
shown that the open-air popular theatres 
the Red Bull, the Fortune, the Globe) 
represented the taste and outlook of the 
Elizabethan public and invited the kind 
of playwriting we associate with the 
main work of Heywood, Dekker and 
Shakespeare, whereas the companies of 
boy players performing in the so-called 
private and considerably higher-priced 
theatres attracted a distinctly sophisti- 
cated audience and inspired another, 
much less representative kind of play- 
writing. It appears that we have been 
quite confused in forming generaliza- 
tions, in minimizing the fact that the 
plays of Marston, Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher and Middleton express an out- 


look considerably at variance with that 


CAMINO 
REAL 


$3.00 


of the general public and of the profes- 
sional acting companies that catered to 
it. The attributes of cynicism, lewdness, 
sensationalism or extreme violence be- 
long, in the main, to the work written 
for Paul's boys and the boys established 
at Blackfriars, who constituted a second 
wave of élite theatre after a first wave 
of “Courtly” theatre whose leading play- 
wright was the euphuistic Lyly. The 
so-called war of the theatres between 
1600 and 1602 is explained as a conflict 
between rival companies of the public 
and private theatres of the period, repre- 
senting rival traditions of theatre 

In the course of this meticulous study, 
Professor Harbage manages to make 
Shakespeare more understandable on 
many counts and to provide a clearer 
view of what happened to the declining 
Elizabethan theatre after 1610 than any 
book I have read. Shakespeare and the 
Rival Traditions, however, does much 
more than that. It effectively under- 
mines the claims of coterie theatre as 
a means of saving the vitality of the 
drama, rather than destroying it. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that after 
1600 the coterie theatre dehumanized 
the drama; the coterie writers were “‘pre- 
decadents.” 

This brief review does not, however, 
do more than skim the surface of Profes- 
sor Harbage’s content. Nor can it do 
justice to his wisdom and his sense of 
balance; to his ability to state the case 
for the popular theatre and yet acknowl- 
edge the contributions of the coterie 
writers. To say that he has made an 
airtight case in every particular is to 
claim more than the author himself 
would. One may also regret that the 
scope of his work does not provide room 


for treating the “theatrical” aspects of 


by Tennessee Williams 


“A strange and disturbing dra- 
ma... as eloquent and rhythmic 
as a piece of music.” 

—Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
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the subject. I woukd like to know more 
about the nature of the acting and the 
scenic treatment of the “rival traditions” 
such as the gradual introduction of 
painted perspective settings in the pri- 
vate theatres. Perhaps, too, it would 
have been helpful to be able to follow 
the transition from the late Elizabethan 
predecadents to the real decadents of 
the Jacobean-Stuart period and to sce 
more clearly how the popular theatre 
merged with the coterie theatre toward 
the end of Shakespeare’s life and up to 
the closing of theatres. But these matters 
are the subject for another book, and 
Professor Harbage is the man to write 
it. Meanwhile, the would be 
well-advised to acquire a copy of Shake- 
speare and the Rival Traditions and give 
With this work Professor 
Harbage cements his formidable claims 
in the field of Shakespear- 


Elizabethan studies. He puts 


reader 


it close study 


to eminence 
ean and 


all of us under a obligation to 


great 
his indefatigable and scrupulous scholar- 
ship as well as to his acumen. As for 


the latter, I myself to a 


must confine 
single example in his brilliant last chap- 
ter. In discussing the kind of criticism 


we associate with the élite 


critics then 
and now, he writes: 


4. The 


presenting at once 


works most favored are those 
the problems usually 
associated with a ‘classic.’ If the work 
requires collation of texts, identification 
of allusions, and interpretation of sym- 
bols, the presumption that it itself is a 
‘classic’ appears to be very strong, and 
its author is accorded symposia of criti- 
cism and books of homage while still in 
the prime of life... The rites of birth, 
confirmation, death, and exhumation are 


The bulk of the 


large body of criticism inspired by the 


practically synchronous 


favored works 
We ar mislead by something 


that, in the art of 


consists of explication 


apt to be 
prestidigitation, is 
known as ‘misdirection’ and assume that 
the ore of 


painful 


meaning extracted by such 


processes can be nothing less 


than gold.” 


S88) 88) SS) Ss) 2) es ee 


“BEEBE 8 E18 8 8 2 8B 


Gently Does It © 


28) 8) 8.8) 8) 8) 8) 8) 8\a\mime 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE § 


Send for free copy of Catalog 
NEW RELEASES! 

Bernardine 
A Girl Can Tell 
Mrs. McThing 

The Love of Four Colonels 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 
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A better warning against the practice 


of some contemporary literary 


quarter- 
lies and graduate schools has yet to be 


written. Bravo, Professor Harbage! 


John Gassner 


‘Bosak-- 


Criticism Made Easy 


The Art of Dramatic Criticism, by S. R 
Littlewood London: Sir 
& Sons, $3.25 


Pitman 
Distributed by the British 
Book Centre, N. ¥ 

This book impossible 


when it tries to teach the novice how to 


Isaac 


attempts the 


write dramatic criticism, and its interest 
in this respect is further reduced by its 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph. D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING RADIO 
DIRECTING TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and MF. A. Degrees 


For Information 
Allene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 


Dept. T.A., Goodman Memorial Theatr 
Chicago 3, iilinois 


limited How- 


most of the 


to a review of dramatic 


application to England 


ever, the author devotes 


space criticism 
from its beginnings to the present era, 
and this distressingly 
(Aristotle and 


each), is studded 


account, though 


cursory and inadequate 
Shaw get one pag 
with interesting bits of information. Its 
greatest haste of the 


tendency to look at 


limitation is the 
writing and the 


surfaces The result may be 


pleasant 
writing at best and impercipience at 


worst, as in the Shavian 


treatment of 
criticism, which the author calls “Shaw’s 
critic.” The 


source of the author's defects is funda- 


escapade as a dramatu 


mentally methodological: He treats the 
subject of dramatic criticism without dis- 
broad 


cussing drama, theatre and the 


conflicts in dramatic art, literature and 
society which sparked the criticism and, 
indeed, gave much of it its reason for 
existence as something more than mere 
play reviewing. This book would have 
had to be five times its present length 
ol 170-odd 
Divided in 


vade mecum for 


pages to be satisfactory 


purpose between writing a 


incipient critics and 


giving a history of dramati criticism, 


the author 


has produced a work that 


litthe credit to British 


does 


be 10k pub- 


lishing 


].G. 


LONDON’'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 
are wed 


re 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 


Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 


Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


ONDINE 
Jean Giraudoux 
IN THE SUMMER HOUSE 
Jane Bowles 
THE REMARKABLE MR. PENN 
PACKER 
Liam O’Brien 
UNDER MILKWOOD 
Dylan Thomas 
SCREEN WORLD 1954 
ed. Daniel Blum 4.50 
VALENTINO 
{lan Arnold 3.50 
AROUND THEATRES 
Max Beerbohm 6.00 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 





offstage ... 


Time’s A-Wastin’ 

John Barber, drama critic of the Lon 
don Daily Expre has betaken himself 
Annoyed by 


often have 


mut on an interesting limb 
fact that London shows 
eral charity previews before the ofh 
cial opening for the critics (a system 
omewhat similar to that prevailing on 
Proadway), Barber has taken to covering 
plays at their first performances, whether 
these are the official openings or not 
Posing as a champion of the pay- 
ing public, Barber says: (1) If a 
show isn’t right, its problems should 
be worked out before a nonpaying 
audience, but people should not be 
asked to pay for “underdone pie ;” 
(2) preview charity shows ruin the 
glamour and exctement of the offi- 
cial first night; and (3) by the time 
the critics are invited, the actors 
are stale. 
In other words, the paying public has 
a choice between 


underdon pr " at the 


previews or, after the previews, stale 


actors (a condition which apparently 
occurs within feur or five performances 
Does Barber really think that actors go 


stale so quickly? And if he 


can he, in all conscience, ever recom 


does, how 
mend any play to that great bulk of the 
audience which doesn’t get to see it in 
the first weck? Is the theatre a medium 
so delicate and transitory that it must be 
limited to first- and second-night audi 
better yet, 


ences of critics who get in 


for nothing, since they are doubtless 
better prepared to appreciate its sub 
tleties? Low's the 


Mr. Barber? 


air out on that limb, 


Theatre Quotebook 


Constance Collier: “I could play Lady 
Macbeth when I was nine years old. No 
one told me it was difficult.” 

Sports Celumnist Jimmy Cannon 
“Marrying an actress seems to qualify a 
lot of guys as producers 

Television actress Betty White, star of 

Life with Elizabeth,” who has never 


lesson “IT don’t think 


lessons are 


had a dramatic 


dramatic important in tele- 


vision. When viewers see individuals like 
myself in an informal show, they expect 
us to goof, And why not? Don’t people 
goof in our living rooms? 

Compeser Arthur Schwartz: “I 
would rather have written Jerome 
Kern’s “All the Things You Are” 
than any song I ever heard.” 

Actor Russell Collins 


are not as colorful of 


Actors of today 


as temperamental 


Actors aow look like 


as they used to b« 


anybody else 
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At a luncheon at which plans were announced for a 


special 


Actors’ Fund benefit issue of Tueatre Arts next December, 
Peggy Wood, star of television’s “Mama,” was flanked by Walter 


Vincent (left), president of the fund, and Vinton Freedley, it 
treasurer. The setting 


Call Me Actor 


The late John Murray Anderson was 
widely known for the inexplicable nick- 
names which he attached to the peopl 
who worked in his shows. Among the 
last performers to receive this dubious 
accolade was the sultry Monique Van 
Vooren, who was called “Coo Coo the 
Bird Girl” by 


Harry Belafonte, the singer who won a 


Anderson. Another was 
Tony for his work in Anderson’s Alma- 
nac. To Anderson, Belafonte was “The 
Horror.” As if this were not enough, 


Millard 


Horror’s 


Belafonte’s guitar accompanist 


Thomas, was dubbed “The 


Horror.” 


Since he encountered Anderson, “The 
Horror’s” career has developed into a 
good instance of the merits of perverse 
persistence. Belafonte’s original ambition 
was to be an actor. It still is. And by 
sticking doggedly to singing, he is on the 
verge of realizing his ambition 

Five years ago, unable to find work in 
the theatre, he auditioned as a singer in 
a Broadway jazz club and was received 
so enthusiastically that he was launched 
on a career as a popular singer almost 
before he knew it. But Belafonte felt that 
night club singing, was taking him away 
from the theatre, so after a couple of 
years he quit 

He ponde red ways of getting closer to 
the theatre In the process he opened a 
Greenwich Village restaurant in which 
he did the cocking and the juke box 
played his records. He went broke in 
eight months. He formed a seven-man 
group to sing Negro folk music but it 
turned out to be uneconomically large 
no one who was interested in booking 
the group could afford to 

Then he decided to try solo folk sing- 


ing, using his hitherto unused dramati 


ts 


was Sardi’s restaurant in New York 


training to bring out the dramatic con- 
tent of the music. Starting on the inti- 
mate supper club circuit, he quickly 
developed into a big-room attraction and 
finally made his debut in a Broadway 
theatre in Almanac. He was gratified 
that he was doing more than simply 
singing, now that he had reached the 
Stage 

“I made it,” he said, “as a singing 


actor.” 


This, however, was not quite the 
goal. He still wasn’t a nonsinging 
actor. But Fate works things out in 
funny ways. As a consequence of 
his work in Almanac, Belafonte has 
been signed to play the male lead 
in the Hollywood version of the 
Oscar Hammerstein II-Billy Rose 
musical, Carmen Jones. The singing 
voices in this movie will be of oper- 
atic quality, which Belafonte’s is 
not. So despite his Broadway success 
as a singer, another singing voice 
will be dubbed in for Belafonte in 
the movie, and he will have only 
one thing to do. Act. 


Who's on First? 


A man who disdains the telephone 
book as a source of telephone numbers 
tried to call us recently. He dialed In- 
formation and asked for the number of 
PFHEATRE ARTS 
pause while the operator looked it up 


Then: 


I’m sorry, sir 


There was a brief 


* the operator reported, 
“but there is no one listed by the name 
of Theodore Arts.’ 

“It’s not a person,” our caller said 
PHEATRE ARTS.” 

“There is no listing for 
Arts,” the 
impatiently, 


“It’s a magazine 
Theodore 
operator repeated somewhat 
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“Not Theodore Arts,” the caller ex- 
claimed. “Theatre Arts—-T-h-e-a-t-r-e 

“That,” said the operator with scorn- 
ful finality, “is not the way to spell 


I hec vlc re 


Next Question 
One of the 


atre isn’t dying is that there still exists 


reasons we know the the- 
such a person as a “producer’’—produc- 


ers should excuse the with 


expression 
whom we've been having a chat. He was, 
he told us, in the process of raising 
$200,000 for a show that would be pro- 
duced in the fall. It would be a musical 
and it would have a score by two of the 
nation’s top songsmiths. He had a choice 
of several stars who were anxious to sign 
for the leading roles and he had been 
talking to several people in Hollywood 
about it We interrupted to ask how 
much of his $200,000 still remained to 
be raised 

“Well,” he said, “we have $1,500 now 
and there are a lot of people who are 
begging to get in on it 
“You have 
only $1,500 out of $200,000 now?” 

“That's right 

We had 


project as an 


“Wait a minut They we said 


a sudden vision of this great 
inverted pyramid—the 
time and talent of numerous high-priced 
people balanced on the fragile actuality 
of $1,500 

“Good “What 


will you do if you can’t raise the other 
$198,500 ?” 


Lord!” we exclaimed 


He shrugged. “We'll just have the 


phones taken out of the office again.” 


thoughts are probably turning to Christ- 
mas. If you aren't the foresighted, tinsel- 
eyed type who can see that far ahead, 
news that will pinpoint 
thinking on the frosty season. Namely: 


we have your 


The coming Christmas season will 
be graced by one of the most unique 
issues of a magazine ever published. 
just as shows, after running for a 
hundred or more performances on 
Broadway, do a benefit perform- 
ance for the players’ own charity, 
the Actors’ Fund of America, now, 
America’s only theatre magazine, 
THEATRE ARTS, will publish a 
benefit issue next December for the 
Actors’ Fund. 


This means that the entire proceeds of 


this special Actors’ 


Fund issue will be 
donated to the fund, the first time that 
any national magazine has turned over 


the entire profits of an issue to a charita- 


ble fund 


Since the more advertising that is sold 
for this issue and the more copies that 
are bought will mean 
to the Actors’ 


treasurer of the 


a larger donation 
Fund, Vinton Freedley, 
fund, and Walter Vin- 
cent, its president, are asking all theatre 
people and all friends of the theatre to 
become sponsors of this issue by working 
with an advertising committee, a suc- 
scription committee or in any 


in which they can be helpful 


capacity 


Among those who have already 
started to work actively as patrons 


Adams, Gilbert Miller, Jessic Royce 
Landis, Lee Bowman, Nancy Kelly, 
Jack Whiting, Betsy von Furstenberg 
and Jean Dalrymple. With indus- 
try-wide co-operation, the fund 
hopes to raise a quarter of a million 
dollars through this benefit 
Everyone who would like 
Actors’ 


issue. 
to help the 
Fund by means of this special 
THEATRE ARTS should writ 
for information to John Effrat, Theatre 
Arts Actors’ Fund Christmas Benefit 
Sardi Building ‘34 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, New York 


issue of 


Issue, 


Equal Billing 
The instinct for securing proper bill 
ing is sometimes a thing that cannot be 
Segal, who is Mrs 
Charge of Network 
Programming for the Broad 


Robinson, jh 2 


billing and appar 


downed. Vivienne 
Vice-President in 
Columbia 


Hubbell 


de serves het 


casting System 
usually 
ently she wants the United States Post 
Office 
are. The mail box in front of the 
Katonah, New York 


“Vivienne Segal in associa 


Hubbell Robinson, Jr.” 


Department to know how things 


Robin 
sons’ home neat 
announces 


tion with 


Friedmania 
Spe aking of 


been touched by the 


press agents, we have 


demise of the will 
to be flamboyant in one of the last of 
the flamboyant press agents, Samuel J 
Friedman. Friedman was recently talked 
out of staging a boat race in Central 


Park from The Golden 
Apple and other girls from John Murray 


between girls 


of this project are Alfred Drake, Anderson’s Almanac by a cop who said 
Peggy Wood, Lloyd Nolan, Deb- it might cost him his 
orah Kerr, Joseph Cotten, Kath- 
arine Cornell, Franchot Tone, Edith 


job, even though 
taken the 


Actors’ Fund Issue 


Now that July is 


Friedman had precaution of 


here, everyone’s 


getting a permit from park authorities 


When the law clamped down on the press agent who was stag- 
ing a rowing race in Central Park, he quickly shifted his con- 
testants to a water battle in a hotel pool. Girls in striped suits 
are members of the cast of The Golden Apple. Girls in shorts 
are from John Murray Anderson’s Almanac. Foreground, left 
to right: Dee Harless, Priscilla Gillette, Tina Louise and Sin 
Rear, left to Jacqueline Mickles, Colleen Hutchins, 
Geraldine Viti, Jere Stevens and Sara Bettis. 


Stage personalities who attended the luncheon at which 
plans for the Actors’ Fund issue were discussed included 
(left to Joseph Sabrina Fair, Edith 
Adams of Wonderful Albin O. Holder of the 


National Theatre Arts Council and Lloyd Nolan of The 


right) Cotten of 
lown, 
right: 


Caine Mutiny Court Martial. 
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flamboyance 


of 
trade 


to was 
Fried- 
pape I 
let a 


break with 


4 proper ¢ pitaph 


rendered by a veteran observer 
Variety, a 


He 


a publicity 


who told 
“Sam 
talk 


Mania 
mellowing 


of 


18 cop 


him out 
solt 


The 


have 


sore soap on a 


Sam 
applied for a 


pt rsonal appe al 
old 


permit 


basis would 
if 


Sam would 


Friedman of 
neves and 
a cop had tned to interfere, 
have 


clink 


slueged him and wound the 


The 


be en a 


up in 


resulting break would 


press 


have thing exquisite beauty 


Color Scheme 
of adi of 


we given to understand, will 


the 


One the color tele 


antages 


vision, are 


be that predominant hue in which 


a drama is presented will forewarn the 


viewer of the type of show he is about 


to ser 


A the 


color psychologists tell us, will be 


purple show, television 
full of dignity, solemnity, mourning 
and sorrow. A green show will be 
peaceful, quieting and refreshing. A 
red show (if such shows are per- 
missible) will be exciting, fervid and 
active, while a yellow show will be 
cheerful, inspiring and vital. 
All be helpful 
hesitant but fails to get 
ol What 


ror xd show 


this the 


to the 


may very to 
Viewer! 
the 


it 


heart matter 


color will a 


“Blue Bird” on the Wing 
It 


seeds 


is 
ol 
unlikely 


ranged 


our that the 
the 
stunts 


l hus 


Stunt 


optimistic feeling 


lurk 


plac es, 


merit 
ol 


by 


in even most 


suc h as 


press agents we were 


vratihied to learn that a devised 


Be nm 
the 


(;rauer as 


recent reading 


to 


blossomed 


New York 


into a 


publicize a restaurant has 


highly commendable 


proj ct 


restaurant 


ta 


New York ( 
have 

York's 
has raised the 
who 


more 


suc h 


The stunt was a reading of Mae- 
terlinck’s The Blue Bird on the fifth 
anniversary of his death. It was 
in the Cafe Arnold because 
the playwright had been such a fre- 
quent patron of the place before 
his death that one of its rooms has 
been called the Blue Bird Room. 
Radio announcer Ben Grauer, who 
had played the role of Tyltyl in the 
1924 American production of The 
Blue Bird, was prevailed upon to 
read his old part, backed by a 
chorus of young actors and ac- 
tresses including Sydney 
Madeline 
under the 
Chambers. 
The 


done 


Armus, 
others 
Everett 


and 
of 


Sherwood 
direction 
reading drew attention 
But 
principal of a 
asked to 
New 


request 


to the 
intended 


of the 


SC hool 


as it also 


ught the eve 
ity who 
the around 


This 


press agent 


toured 
the fall 
of 
reading 
theatre 


reading 
schools in 
interest the 
the doing 
of 
By 


theatrical 


originated 
of 


restaurant 


in 


same, instead 


Ib a 


and on a nightly basis 


devious means do new 


horizons open and an off-Broadway Paul 


Gregor, 


is launched 


On the Fence 


Patrice Munsel, who has 


frequently 


been reported on the verge of making the 


le 


Broadway 


vere 


Tyltyl in 


of this 


ap from the 


Metropolitan Opera to a 
the 


1S 


musical, is once again on 


vehicle she is considering 


The Blue Bird tn 1924, and the 


work, in which he 


same Ben 


recreated the role 


Pictured with 


Mar 
Re uben 


In the Miss Munsel is alleged to 


have turned down a 


Blitzstein’s Reuben, 


new show, 
past 
in one musical 
had to it 
Pacific) and an- 


didn't to 


rok 
would have 
South 
she 
year (A Tree in 
Brooklyn, opened April 19, 1951, closed 
December 8, 1951 Now 
be going over Blitzstein’s music 
the 


because she 


sing 
for a 


other 


year in 


because want scrub 


floors for a 


Grows 


she is said to 


with the 


composer with 


idea of adapting it 


so that it 


won't be too arduous for her 


voice 
This 


picion 


induces 
that the 
musical theatre 


Mary Martin 


come-lately 


sneaking 
held 


Merman 


in uS a sus- 


the 


or 


positions 
Ethel 


even 


in 
by 


or such a Joanie- 


Rosalind Russell will not 
of Miss Munsel’s 


as 
be endangered by any 


hand-tailored vergings 


Age Will Be Served 
A California 


a person 


that 
to 
The object of 


judge has ruled 


be at ke ast 


be a television producer. 


must twenty-one 


his ruling 


was a_ seventeen-year-old 
Martin Frederick Vuerhard who 


wanted recognition as producer, director 


name d 


and packager of a television show called 
It 


“Time 
that 


Capsule understandabk 
the 
the 
be 
be 
Maybe the history of the 
world would have 


is 


in California, where 


natives 
of 


viewed 


have been conditioned to ways 


prodigies, television should 


as a medium which 


can entrusted 


only to adults 
been different if some 
been 
applied to Orson Welles when he under- 
took to be 


geniuses 


suc h restraining hand could have 


the-boy-genius-to-end-all-bov- 


Grauer (right) at 


him are 


Everett Chambers, who directed the reading, and Joan Chambers, who played Light 
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The principal fun-makers in King of Hearts, the glib 


Broadway comedy by Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke, 
are an egocentric comic strip artist (Donald Cook), 
his adoring secretary (Cloris Leachman), his whimsi- 
cal stand-in (Jackie Cooper) and his adopted son (Rex 
Thompson). This work, which opened April 1 at the 
Lyceum theatre, was staged by Walter F. Kerr, drama 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune and husband 
of one of the playwrights. 


Above: Artist, secretary and artist’s assistant make up the King 
of Hearts triangle. As the play opens the first two (Donald 
Cook and Cloris Leachman) are making plans for their honey- 
moon. The assistant (Jackie Cooper), who is brought in to 
draw the comic strip during their absence, soon proves a 


decidedly distracting influence to both of them 


Right: The arrival of the boy (Rex Thompson) in the car- 
toonict’s lively household serves as an additional wedge between 
secretary and boss. Eventually, like most domestic tyrants, the 
artist receives his ‘comeuppance when stand-in, secretary and 
boy sweep out of his studio. Elaine Perry is the producer and 


the elaborate setting is the work of Frederick Fox 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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THE PAJAMA GAME 


May 13, 1954 
St. James Theatre 
Frederick Brisson, Robert E. Griffith and Harold S 
Prince production of a musical comedy in two acts, based 
on the novel 74% Cents by Richard Bissell; book by George 
Abbott and Mr. Bissell, music and lyrics by Richard 
Adler and Jerry Ross, scenery and costumes by Lemuel 
Ayers, choreography by Bob Fosse, production directed 
by Mr. Abbott and Jerome Robbins; musical director, 
Hal Hastings; orchestrations, Don Walker; dance music 
arrangements, Roger Adams 
Tue Cast 
HINES Eddie Foy, Jr 
PREZ Stanley Prager 
JOE Ralph Farnsworth 
HASLER Ralph Dunn 
GLADYS Carol Haney 
SID SOROKIN John Raitt 
MABEL Reta Shaw 
FIRST HELPER Jack Drummond 
SECOND HELPER Buzz Miller 
CHARLIE Ralph Chambers 
BABE WILLIAMS Janis Paige 
MAE Thelma Pelish 
BRENDA Marion Colby 
POOPSIE Rae Allen 
SALESMAN Jack Waldron 
EDDIE Jim Hutchison 
POP William David 
WORKER Peter Gennaro 
DANCERS: Carmen Alvarez, Marilyn Gennaro, Lida Koehr- 
ing, Shirley MacLaine, Marsha Reynolds, Ann Wal- 
lace, Robert Evans, Eric Kristen, Jim Hutchison, 
Dale Moreda, Augustin Rodriguez, Ben Vargas 
SINGERS: Rae Allen, Sara Dillon, Mara Landi, Virginia 
Martin, Mary Roche, Mary Stanton, Rudy Adamo, 
Bob Dixon, Jack Drummond, Ralph Farnsworth, 
John Ford, Gordon Woodburn 


The action takes place in a small town in the Middle 
West. The time is the present 


The Pajama Game is highly diverting sport for 
the simple reason that its creators have done 
almost everything right, a procedure that should 
be followed more often on the musical stage 
They have started with a book that projects a 
central situation of some substance (but not too 
much) and takes a consistently bright view of it. 
They have integrated it with a jaunty musical 
score that complements the action rather than 
serving alternately as so much filler and fodder 
for the nation’s juke boxes. And they have added 
ingenious choreography that never takes itself too 
seriously and an exceptionally gifted cast that is 
obviously grateful for these relatively small but 
all too uncommon favors. The sum total is a good 
solid show, bui!t arcund no particular star but 
worthy of the talents of everyone involved. 

At first glance a story line dealing with an 
employee campaign for a 74-cent hourly wage 
increase in a small-town pajama factory would 
seem better qualified as material for a picket line 
Obviously George Abbott and Richard Bissell, 
who put together the book from the latter’s novel, 
were well aware of this. And so instead of whip- 


18 


ping up a proletarian field day or making a long 
bow in the direction of any captains of industry 
in the audience, they have wisely hewn a middle 
line and let the quips fall where they may. There 
are plenty of them. Management is principally 
represented by a volcanic factory head (Ralph 
Dunn) who quotes Fulton Lewis, Jr. at the drop 
of a production graph and demands to know, 
“What right has the union to run its Coca Cola 
machine with our electricity?”; also by a nimble 
time-study man (Eddie Foy, Jr.) whose own 
efficiency is periodically retarded by the boss’s 
secretary (Carol Haney), and by a handsome 
superintendent (John Raitt) who plainly could 
cause a plant slowdown merely by walking past 
a row of seamstresses. 

This superintendent is management’s straight 
man, in a sense, and his opposite number and 
other romantic principal is the toothsome chair- 
man of the factory grievance committee (Janis 
Paige). But there are patsies on labor’s side too. 
By all odds the funniest is the union president 
(Stanley Prager), a man who clearly has his 
charges’ interest at heart, especially when they 
are constructed to wear sweaters with great 
authority. Of course the workers get their raise 
and boy gets girl, despite the seemingly irrecon- 
But it is the 
audience that gets the biggest bonus, for all this 


cilable nature of their positions. 


works out with a maximum of ease and fun and 
a bare minimum of the soap opera situations and 
bogus dramatics which have made others of the 
season’s musicals something of a trial. 

The cast is even lighter on its feet than the plot. 
This is fortunate since Bob Fosse has provided 
sofme really droll dance numbers. And here any 
discussion soon boils down to an appreciation of 
Miss Haney, a newcomer who variously suggests 
the grotesquely stylized mannerisms of Carol 
Channing and Imogene Coca, a female Jerry 
Lewis and a girl with a variation of the Ondine 
haircut but an earthy approach to life that has 
absolutely nothing in common with water sprites. 
High points of her busy night include a burlesque 
ballet titled “Jealousy,” a blend of sex and slap- 
stick in which she appears as a femme fatale more 
irresistible than Cleopatra; “Her Is,” a venture 
into nautch dancing which on separate levels is 
both artful and artless; “Steam Heat,” a jazzy 
soft-shoe number; and “Hernando’s Hideaway,” a 
routine tango which soon becomes an intricate 
ballet by matchlight in one of the finest of Lemuel 
Ayers’ settings. Foy is not far off her pace in 
several ventures of his own, principally a comical 
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“Pajamas are at the crossroads. Whether we go on to greater triumphs depends on you.” The head 


of Sleep Tite Pajamas (Ralph Dunn) addresses his employees at the annual company picnic 


number titled “I’ll Never Be Jealous Again,” in 
which he has the considerable assistance of Reta 
Shaw, an unlikely but very able song-and-dance 
partner, and another one called “Think of the 
Time I Save,” a sort of efficiency experts’ anthem 
With a pair like Miss Haney and Foy on hand, 
seconded by such other expert comedy hands as 
Prager, Dunn and the Misses Shaw and Thelma 


Pelish, it behooves a pair of romantic principals 
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to register strongly or be lost in the shuffle. Raitt 
and Miss Paige are up to the assignment and 
manage the love interest on a level in keeping 
with the prevailing high spirits. Since their prin- 
cipal mating calls are “I’m Not At All in Love” 
and a bit of mountain music, “There Once Was 
a Man,” you can see that things never come to 


a complete standstill even in this part of the 
proceedings 
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Reading counter-clockwise: George Abbott, co-author 
and co-director of The Pajama Game, with Janis Paige, 
one of the stars of the new show. The latter is based on 
Richard Bissell’s novel 742 Cents and deals humorously 
with the conflict between the head of a small-town pajama 


factory and his workers, intent on getting a raise 


Representatives of management (John Raitt) and labor 
Janis Paige) reach a state of stalemate—despite the fact 


that they’re also the show’s romantic principals 


A violent soft-shoe routine, “Steam Heat,” provides a 
lively opener for Act II. Carol Haney, who plays a sec- 
retary, is flanked by Peter Gennaro (left) and Buzz Miller 


Comedian Eddie Foy, Jr. (left) is a time-study man in 
The Pajama Game. At right is Janis Paige, the heroine 
and chairman of the union’s grievance committee, and 
beside her is the third star, John Raitt, who plays the 
factory superintendent. The fourth cast member shown is 


Rae Allen, a factory hand 


Stanley Prager, a union president who is especially 
interested in his female members, finds Miss Haney par- 


ticularly enticing during the course of a company picnic 


Right: Newcomer Carol Haney, one of the finds of the 
season, contributes a “Jealousy Ballet” as one of the high 


points. In Hollywood she had been Gene Kelly’s assistant 


THE MUSICALS TAKE OVER 


A veteran showman contends that it is the American musical which is ex- 
panding and experimenting—-while the straight play has settled in a groove 


BY GEORGE ABBOTT. coauthor and codirector The Pajama Game 


Tradition is a hard thing to buck. So it may be that the front rows at musical shows are still 
inhabited, as they once were supposed to be, by bald-headed men. The ladies in these shows are 
certainly just as lovely as ever and in some ways, more interesting than they used to be. 

I haven’t personally checked the state of these front row heads lately, but even if they are still 
insistently bald, I suspect that nowadays only a few of them are there solely to pay their respects to 
Eros. A good many are likely to be serious students of the theatre. 

It is some measure of the revolution that has taken place in the American theatre to realize that 
only a few years ago, it would have been more than faintly ridiculous to suggest that those seriously 
interested in the theatre might be found at a musical. Yet today the pendulum has swung so far that 
what growth and development our theatre is showing is to be found more in the musical theatre than 
in the dramatic theatre. I cannot, for instance, think of any play in our theatre which is more modern 
than The Skin of Our Teeth, but you could not possibly pick a musical done in 1942 which would 
seem completely undated today. 

Well, what happened? 


(continued on page 95) 
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With a youthful representative of one of the theatre’s first families at the helm, the newly organized 
New York City Light Opera Company launched a spring season at the City Center of Music and Drama 
early in May. William Hammerstein, son of Oscar Hammerstein II, served as director of the troupe 
in its first season and also was credited with the staging of two of the three works presented by this 
newest branch of the busy City Center—Show Boat, the opener and Carousel, which closed the cycle of 
revivals. For both these hit musical plays his father provided the books and lyrics. Sandwiched be- 
tween the pair of American favorites was the Viennese light opera classic, Johann Strauss’s Die 


Fledermaus, which was presented in English. 


Preparations for Fledermaus involved this group (left to right): Glenn Jordan, who staged the production 
Thomas Martin, who conducted it and also provided the English libretto in partnership with Ruth Martin; Harold 
Brown, one of the cast principals; and Colee Worth, another principal. The cast also included Jack Russell, Gloria 


Lind and Adelaide Bishop 
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Right: Marjorie Gateson and Burl Ives were the 
Parthy Ann Hawks and Captain Andy of Show Boat 
Other principals in the twenty-seven-year-old work, 
which had been given its first presentation in an 
opera house a month earlier by the New York City 
Opera, included Helena Bliss, Robert Rounseville, 
Laurel Hurley and Lawrence Winters. The scenery 
was by Howard Bay 


Below: Oliver Smith provided this sketch of his 
schoolhouse setting for Carousel, the long-run 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical which had had 


its New York premiére nine years earlier. Principals 


in the City Center revival included Jo Sullivan, 
Chris Robinson, Bambi Linn (a member of the 
original Broadway company of Carousel), John 


Conte and Winifred Heidt 
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lt twenty-five Hel« Haye scored as a dramatic 
actress on Broadway in J. M. Barri What Every 
Woman Know playing the. canny Magquie’ Wylie 
Her own “charm captivated the critics, who ac- 
lainied her a worthy iccessor to the creator of 


the role, Maude Adams 
¢ 


In Mary Chase’s*fantasy Mrs, MeThing, Miss Hayes 
a widel / praised three seasons ago on Broad pay 
for her portra jal of a dot ng mother cho i turned 


0a scrubwonr buy a witeh Mrs., Mc Thing, as 
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A N IMPORTANT EVENT in summer theatre history will 
take place this month when producer Richard 
Aldrich launches a Helen Hayes festival at his Falmouth 
Playhouse in Coonamessett-on-Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
During July playgoers will have the rare opportunity 
of seeing Miss Hayes demonstrate the varied talents 
that have earned her the title of “first lady of the 
American stage.” In four successive weeks beginning 
July 3, Miss Hayes will be seen in three familiar roles— 
as the determined Maggie Wylie in What Every Woman 
Knows, the doting Mrs. Larue in Mrs. McThing and the 
flighty Lucy Ransdell in The Wisteria Trees—as well as 
in a new play. Each work will run one week in the 


order listed. 
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Miss Hayes was a wistful heroine as Lucy Ransdell in 
Joshua Logan’s The Wisteria Trees, based on The Cherry 
Orchard and produced on Broadway in 1950. Lucy is a 
southern belle who sees her house and beloved trees 


fall into the hands of a shrewd man of business 


Miss Hayes and producer Aldrich (pictured behind her) 
long have been interested in encouraging young people 
in the theatre. They are shown with their youthful 
festival associates, John Stir, who will serve as director, 


and Pat Butler, the associate producer 
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Two scenes from a recent play, The Just People, by K. Brandy reveal the 
recurrent theme of “greedy capitalists” exploiting “oppressed workers.” 
This work, set in 1905, had a successful run in Warsaw during the 1952- 
53 season. The pictures are from Teatr (Warsaw), July, 1953 


COMMAND 


PERFORMANCE 


Drama behind the Iron Curtain is an assembly line proposition, 


to captive audiences from controlled playwrights 


(The following is condensed from an article many other devices, the actual curtain of the 


published in the May, 1954, issue of News from 
Behind the Iron Curtain, a monthly publication 
of the Free Europe Committee, Inc.) 


When the Communists seized control of the 
countries of Central and East Europe their 
avowed intent was a complete re-education of 
the people. They imposed an Iron Curtain to 
isolate their captive peoples and ultimately to 
cause the disintegration of all critical faculties 
by isolation from the free circulation of free 
ideas. In the place of free ideas, the ready-made 
Communist ideology emanates from every pos- 
sible source of communication and influence. To 


further their ends the Communists use, among 


26 


stage. 

In each of these countries the State has nation- 
alized the theatre, fostered the writing and pro- 
duction of new plays, built new playhouses and 
promoted all aspects of theatrical activity. Ac- 
cording to Radio Sofia, December 7, 1953, the 
number of theatres in Bulgaria has increased 
from ten to twenty-two under Communist admin- 
istration. In Czechoslovakia the government 
budget for theatre in 1952 was 661,000,000 kor- 
uny ($13 million). In Warsaw reconstruction of 
theatres was given postwar priority even over 
civilian housing, and today Warsaw has fourteen 
theatres including two new ones with seating 
capacities of 8,000. Three new Budapest theatres 
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have opened since last Christmas 

In addition to urban expansion, particular effort 
has been made to extend theatre to the rural 
districts where Communism’s hold throughout 
the orbit is weakest. The Communist concept of 
drama as a medium of indoctrination (rather 
than as an art form or entertainment) is behind 
their emphasis on plays in the countryside where 
peasants with little or no schooling, who cannot 
be reached through printed matter, can be 
influenced by the visual and spoken appeal of 
theatrical representation. This rural program has 
led to a substantial increase in the number of 
touring companies, provincial professional the- 
atres, and most of all to amateur theatricals. The 
amateur groups are formed by the trade unions 
directly in the factories, mines and collective 
farms. The task of such groups is to combat lack 
of work discipline, dramatize work methods and 
competitiens, and create resistance to the “class 
enemy.” 

They are based on a technique of “role playing” 
somewhat similar to the group psychotherapy of 
Western science. As a Rumanian worker quoted 
in Munca (Bucharest), April 5, 1953, defined the 
purpose of these so-called Artistic Agitation Bri- 
gades, they are meant to “unmask and ridicule 
certain deficiencies of our production processes, 
and at the same time to glorify those of us 
who aim high (Stakhanovites and other shock- 
workers).”’ Amateur theatricals are, in the words 
of this article, “a mobilizing factor in the struggle 
for the fulfillment of the Five Year Plan.” Not 
only does the local group sit passively and become 
indoctrinated, but it is persuaded to take active 


part in its own indoctrination and hence makes 


the process more effective and rapid, so that the 
Hungarian Party daily Szabad Nep can write 
(September 25, 1953) that the provincial 
theatres are becoming increasingly successful in 
fulfilling their responsible and worthy task: the 
education of our working people.” 

Nationalization of the theatre has engendered 
the growth of a massive bureaucracy to deal with 
theatrical activities. In Poland, authority is vested 
in (a) the Ministry of Arts and Culture; (b) the 
Committee for Cultural Problems, of the Council 
of Ministers; (c) the Cultural Department of 
the Secretariat of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. Below these top administra- 
tive bodies are eight separate theatrical enter- 
prises, each with its own budget supported by 
the central government budget 

There is the CZT which controls twenty-five 
theatre groups; the CDPT which manages the 
marionette theatres; the POLIA ARTOS which 
organizes theatrical tours; the COPA which rents 


wardrobe items and sheet music, and prints 


tickets; the CZPB which makes scenery and cos- 
tumes; and the CZPM which produces musical 
instruments and other musical accessories. There 
are also other organizations which exert some 
influence on the theatre, such as the Trade Union 
of Employees and Workers of Culture and Art, 
and the Association of Stage and Film Artists 

The Bulgarian theatre is under the adminis- 
tration of the former KNIK (Committee for 
Science, Art and Culture), which was elevated 
to Ministry of Culture by an act of the Bulgarian 
National Assembly during its recent session 
(February 1-5, 1954.) 


With minor variations this is the structure of 


The birth of the “positive hero” is depicted in this cartoon from Ludas Matyi, Budapest, November 15, 1953. The 
playwright is the mother holding the newly born hero as the dramaturgists appear as nurses. When they bring back 


the remolded hero, “even his mother does not recognize him.” 
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COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


the theatre bureaucracy in all the captive coun- 
tries. Rumania has a two-man Soviet Commission 
for Theatre. Acting as a consulting and censoring 
body, it is appointed by the Soviet Ministry of 
Arts but supported by the Rumanian government. 
These two men, Matveyev and Kovalenko, have 
final authority in all theatrical matters. Their 
efficiency is somewhat hampered by the fact 
that neither one can speak or understand the 
Rumanian language. 


The new director of Prague’s National Theatre, 
Drahos Zelensky, declared upon taking office in 
October, 1953: “We shall set up a long-term plan 
for performances, subdivided into concrete plans 
for the enterprise, for the quarters of the year, 
and for the groups (of performers). All employees 
must be concerned with Plan fulfillment and its 
control. We must endeavor to arouse the interest 
of all workers by persuasion, so that everybody 
will contribute work and suggestions.” 

This kind of production-line jargon used in 
reference to the theatre, while ludicrous to 
Western minds, is perfectly consistent with Com- 
munist mentality. Theatre under Communist ad- 
ministration is a “collective,” differing only in 
content, not in form, from an industrial enter- 
prise or agricultural collective. The theatre in 
Poland, for instance, carries out its activities 
within the framework of the Six-Year-Plan; its 
so-called Plan of Theatrical Services specifies the 
“anticipated” (i.e., required) increase in the 
number of theatres, plays, performances and even 
Personnel, whether 
playwrights, actors or ticket sellers, are subject to 
the ubiquitous “norm” standard of work output. 


the number of spectators 


Drama, if itis to be moving and effective, must 


positive, the “life-asserting,” the ideal should be 
portrayed, that “contradictions” should not exist. 
This theory rapidly led to an impasse in dramatic 
writing; and in 1952 strong protest against the 
no-conflict theory began to emerge in the Soviet 
press. In a declaration published in Pravda 
(Moscow), April 26, 1952, playwright Nikolai 
Virta, one of the originators of the theory, frankly 
explained that he had developed the no-conflict 
play as a reaction against the “barbed-wire ob- 
stacles” put in the path of his previous plays by 
the “agencies (officials, censors) in charge of 
repertoire.” 

Conflict in Communist drama is supposed, 
above all, to be taken from daily life. The Com- 
munist ideologists call for an organic unity 
between the theatre and the “working masses.” 
Conflict now permitted in Communist plays is 
crude and highly simplified: In plays with politi- 
cal themes, it “rages” (Soviet 
Communism) and “evil” (Western imperialism) ; 

plays with economic themes, between “good” 
and “better” 


between “good” 


(higher productivity). 


The failure of Communists to make their drama 
a living art lies partly in this dogmatic preoccu- 
pation with explicit themes: their unwillingness 
to recognize that universal truths about human 
beings can be dramatized within the framework 
of an enormous range and variety of situations 
and points of view. Since all Communist plays 
are written, directed and acted from the same 
viewpoint—and that a political one—it is hardly 
surprising that the plays seem “flat, unreal, 
stereotyped.” Communist drama critics and play- 
wrights themselves recognize the deficiency, if 
not the cause. The Rumanian Viata Romaneasca, 
March, 1953, published an extract from Soviet 
Comedy, a book (then unpublished) by the 
Soviet writer V. Frolov, which quoted no less an 
authority than Malenkov: 


“Our artists and writers, in their effort to 
create artistic images, must always take into 
consideration the fact that the pattern (for artis- 
tic representation) is not merely the lowest 
common denominator of all the situations one can 
find in life, but a formula which expresses most 
deeply and convincingly the essence of socialist 
force. According to Marxist-Leninist concepts, 
the pattern is not meant to represent an average 
computed from statistics. The pattern corresponds 
to the essence of the socialist-historical event; it 
is not the mere repetition of daily occurrences . . .” 

Less abstractly, a critic in Pravda, (Moscow), 
October 20, 1953, wrote: “Why has our drama- 
turgy become so monotonous?” and answered his 
own question: “When hints of grayness appear, 
we are compelled to wonder if the causes do not 
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On another level, the ideologists are trying to 
tempt stubborn audiences by promoting the genre 
of comedy. Budapest's cabaret theatre, the Vidam 
Szinhaz, is sold out weeks in advance. Irodalmi 
Ujsag (Budapest), January 30, 1954, announced 
that a second cabaret theatre, the Fovarosi Kis 
Szinpad, had been opened to satisfy “the extra- 
ordinary interest of our workers in the comic 
genre, the incredible demand which could not be 
met by the one cabaret of the capital, the Vidam 
Szinpad.” A vaudeville theatre, the Budapest 
Variete, opened on February 6. 

Of the new plays tried out in Hungary during 
the festival last autumn, three were comedies, a 
larger number than in previous years. According 
to Szabad Nep (Budapest), September 25, 1953, 
the production of two comedies (Not a Private 
Affair and Alpine Horn) “gave a clearly positive 
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answer to the hitherto unsettled question of 
whether the Stanislavski method can be applied 
to comedies and musicals.” This was undoubtedly 
a relief to concerned comedy lovers, but Szabad 
Nep cautioned against extremes: “It would be 
wrong to assume that the literary directives of 
the government program call for the production 
of nothing but comedies.” 

The presentation of original plays has become 
such an attentuated and risky business in the Iron 
Curtain countries that theatre managements try 
to evade it. Playwrights too have found a way of 
side-stepping the complex and equivocal respon- 
sibilities imposed upon them by the theorists and 
censors. This was pointed out in an article in 
Teatr (Warsaw), November 10, 1953: 

“Escaping from the present is an obvious and 
striking feature of our theatrical lite This applies 
both to the writers ‘and the theatres. Our play- 
wrights try to escape by choosing foreign settings 
for their plays or going back to a distant medieval- 
feudal past . 

This is a serious charge against the Commu- 
nist theatre, confirmed, albeit obliquely, in the 
Rumanian press. A _ long article in Scanteia 
(Bucharest), January 30, 1954, was devoted to 
a recapitulation of the principles laid down by 
Lenin for writers. This was obviously intended 
as a cautionary note to dramaturgists who might 
be entertaining delusions of increasing independ- 
ence: “Lenin criticized most severely the Prole- 
cult, an organization whose tendencies were 
oriented toward permitting the artist to break 
away, which did not want to recognize the 
authority of Party guidance in literature, which 
aspired to autocracy.” 

Because performances of the classics ensure a 
thriving box office, the theatre managements rely 
increasingly on this classic repertoire. There are 
a good many restrictions here too, of course 
In Rumania, Racine and Corneille are banned as 
“too pessimistic,’ Sophocles, Euripides, Aeschylus 
and Aristophanes as “too conservative.” Moliére, 
Gorki, Chekhov and Gogol are acceptable, and 
plays by Shakespeare are invariably sold out well 
in advance. However, like all other playwrights, 
the Bard of Avon is subject to ideological 
editing, and this leads to some interesting effects 
Two examples of how Shakespearean texts are 
revised Rive an indication of how classic plays in 
general are “housebroken.” 

In a Czechoslovak production of Romeo and 
Juliet, the final act was altered by inserting a 
speech, held over the dead bodies of the two 
lovers, in which the audience was instructed that 
the two lovers “had to die because their families 
belonged to the exploiting class and did not 
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HYOHLYV OVW NOLNaCON 


The closing scene of Tea and Sympathy was the high 
point of the season just past, for the author of this 
article. But should the magic be credited to Deborah 
Kerr—or the playwright or director? 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF DRAMA CRITICISM 


past generations of play reviewers were sharp-tongued individualists largely 
concerned with themselves; their current successors have the judicial approach 


but have they the means to pass sound judgment? 
BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


When I was a much younger man and consequently combined high ideals with the usual ignorance 
of adolescence, I had a profound contempt for the persons who were commenting on the new plays at 
that time—Heywood Broun, Perey Hammond, Alexander Woollcott, Dorothy Parker, Robert Garland, 
among others. The craft of drama criticism as practiced during the 1920's and into the early 1930’s was 
a form of personal expression. The critics were sharply defined individuals, each with his idiosyncra- 
sies and eccentricities, all gifted with witty bitterness and the ability to find the mot injuste to pulverize 
anyone or anything they didn’t like. They were often deliberately cruel. They were interested in 
themselves and in their reactions. Reading a review by Woollcott, you were as likely to learn the 
condition of his emotions, his current enthusiasms, the state of his digestion, his fondness for Maude 
Adams or Harpo Marx, as you were to learn anything about the construction of the second act. 

In those days it seemed to me that drama critics were a shoddy pack of sadists, who would sell out 
the theatre for a wisecrack. I believed that there were certain clearly defined and well established 
standards of good and bad in the theatre—and that it was the duty of the critic to sit in judgment, 
weighing the merits of the playscript (the three unities, the obligatory scene), of the acting, the 
direction—and hold up each of these against the Platonic criteria. 

Alas, as Oscar Wilde once remarked, “The only thing worse than not getting what you want, is 


(continued on page 90) 
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BY JOHN CHAPMAN 


Frankly I don’t know what Maurice Zolotow wants; and having read his article four times, I have 
a hunch that he doesn’t either. At one moment I think he wants me to be a karefree klown, a kapering 
kutup, and at the next he is urging me to shinny up a ladder and make a personal study of overhead 
lighting. (Incidentally, contrary to Maurice’s dictum that critics don’t know from nothing, I know 
quite a lot about stage lighting, having spent many a fascinated hour at the feet of the late Gus 
Hartman, Belasco’s electrical wizard. I have also listened frequently and respectfully to Abe Feder, 
one of the modern geniuses.) 

I think Zolotow’s indictment of today’s critics as being uninteresting is a personal complaint 
because he can’t make any money out of us. Maurice is a specialist in writing cheerful and noncritical 
obituary articles about characters in show business which he sells to the magazines, and when there 
are enough of them they come out in a book titled Never Whistle in a Dressing Room, No People 
Like Show People or It Takes All Kinds. These obits of the living are known in the article business 
as personality pieces, and apparently none of us critics has enough personality to last Zolotow more 
than a couple of paragraphs. This makes him sore, and he wishes he could run across somebody like 
Alec Woollcott. (This would do him no good; Woollcott wrote all the pieces about Woollcott.) 

I am not in full disagreement with Maurice Zolotow; I agree with him that some of the writing 
about the theatre today is stuffy (‘“scholarly” is the usual way to put it); but so it always was, long 
before Maurice was born and certainly during the gag-filled days he now is so tearfully reminiscent 
about. When Eugene Field was out in Denver writing this about a performance of King Lear, “Soandso 
played the King as though he were afraid somebody else would play the ace,” William Winter was 


(continued on page 91) 


THE IMPLAUSIBILITY OF MR. ZOLOTOW 


WONSDVYA “OWSIPIVMHOIS FOE 


John Chapman (left), drama critic of 
tne New York Daily News, knows his 
way around a newspaper plant as well 


as around theatres 
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Sylvia Regan: “Is Seventh Avenue so different from Shubert Alley? Even the vocabulary is the 
same. A good garment has a long run and there are always buyers for the right merchandise.” 


UITED to the SEASON and 


The author of a long-run comedy tells 


her own story of how the idol of Second Avenue became a Broadway 


favorite in her play about Seventh Avenue 


BY SYLVIA REGAN, author of THE FIFTH SEASON 


N 1944 I began to work on a musical. Six years 
later Great to be Alive opened at the Winter 
Garden with Vivienne Segal, Stu Erwin, Valerie 
Bettis, Martha Wright, Rod Alexander and Bambi 
Linn in the cast. Six years of auditions, during 
which my husband Abraham Ellstein, who com- 


posed the score, played our accompaniments as we 


sang to a small army of producers, backers, agents, 
relatives, kibitzers and well-wishers. The musical 
lasted exactly eight weeks 

At the end of the third week we knew there was 
no point in hanging around for the wake; so we 
got on a train for Florida. It was April, and I sup- 
pose we chose Florida because everyone was com- 
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ing back from it. We didn’t speak until somewhere 
near Jacksonville. My husband looked up and 
said, “You know, this is the first time in six years 
that you’re free. Why don’t you write a play?” 

My shriek of dismay was probably audible over 
the scream of the locomotive whistle. Haven’t you 
heard? I’ve resigned from the theatre!” 


A mile later I gave in. 


During the previous four seasons Abe had writ- 
ten eight musicals for Menasha Skulnik, who was 
then starred at the Second Avenue theatre. I be- 
gan going down to the theatre because it was my 
husband’s place of business. After a while I found 
I couldn’t stay away. Hollywood had Chaplin, 
France had Raimu and Fernandel, Mexico had 
Cantinflas—those exquisite, eternal little men— 
and Second Avenue had Skulnik. 


Yiddish is a portmanteau language, full of little 
secrets and private jokes. It is the language of the 
underground, where survival behind a ghetto wall 
depends on your ability to laugh a little at your- 
self. And this was Skulnik. A little man lost in 
the jungle of the world, never smiling—not so 
much walking as retreating. I watched this man 
with fascination, with wonder, with reverence. 
I saw him play a cuckolded husband whose wife 
had gone, leaving him to take care of their infant 
child. He floated on stage like a somnambulist to 
the cradle from which he lifted a rag doll. He 
looked at the stage prop baby and said something 
utterly banal. I'll use the cliché—there wasn’t a 
dry eye in the house. In a split second his floozy 
wife returned from her assignation. All he said 
was, “Hello.” The entire house shook with laugh- 





The first draft was written in five weeks. 


George Kondolf read it. It was logical that I 
should go to him first since he had produced 
my play Morning Star. George said immediately, 
“I like it. I’m going to produce it.” And so he 
presided over the rites of revision. The second 
draft, which took a year, was written, rewritten, 
overwritten, copywritten but not underwritten. 
George and I literally approached five hundred 
backers. 

The gambit invariably was, “A play about the 
garment business? With a Jewish character? 
You’re out of your mind. Nobody will put a 
nickel in it and nobody will pay a dime to see it.” 
And, “why the garment industry?” This question 
arose constantly. But why not the garment indus- 
try? I happened to know something about it. At 
seventeen I came to New York, dreaming of a 
career as an actress. I had to live, and so I found 
a part-time job in a garment factory—cutting 
loose threads off the finished coats and suits. The 
job didn’t pay much, but I got my clothes whole- 
sale, and I was the best-dressed unemployed in- 
genué on Broadway. More important, I was intro- 
duced to the world of The Fifth Season. The 
models, the buyers, the salesmen, the production 
men, the shoestringers and the big shots. A world 
full of color, of warmth and vitality. Is Seventh 
Avenue so different from Shubert Alley? Even 
the vocabulary is the same. A good garment has 
a long run and there are always buyers for the 
right merchandise. 

At this writing Skulnik and Richard Whorf are 
approaching their thousandth performance in 
The Fifth Season. In Edinburgh, where the 





TAILOR-MADE for a STAR 





ter. He could do this, make you laugh and cry 
in the same instant. 

Inevitably I said what many people had said 
before. “What a shame this man is not on 
Broadway.” 

At that time it hadn’t occurred to me to write 
a play for him. And then, that day on the train, 
my husband said, “Why don’t you write a play?” 
By the time we reached our destination I knew 
my next play would be for Skulnik. 
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British company opened its pre-London engage- 
ment, I saw Scottish nationalists in kilts laughing 
and applauding a little man from Seventh Avenue 
named Max Pincus 





a role played over there by 
Joseph Buloff. An octogenarian cellist in the pit 
of the beautiful Lyceum theatre called me to him 
at the end of a performance. “Miss R-regan,” he 
said to me in his soft Scottish burr, his manner 
most solemn, “I am cer-r-tain when your-r Mr 
Pincus gets to London, he’ll be knighted.” 








THE COMPLETE TEXT OF 








THE FIFTH SEASON was produced by 
George Kondolf and Sherman S. Krellberg 
in New York City at the Cort theatre on 


| January 23, 1953, with the following cast: 
Rusy D. Prince John Kullers 

SHELLY Nita Talbot 
LorRAINE McKay Phyllis Hill 
FERELLI Norman Rose 
Max PIncus Menasha Skulnik 
JOHNNY GOODWIN Richard Whorf 
FRANCES GOODWIN Augusta Roeland 
Marty GoopwIn Dick Kallman 
MIRIAM OPPENHEIM Lois Wheeler 
DOLORES Dorian Leigh 
THE REDHEAD MODEL Midge Ware 
THE BRUNETTE MODEL Carolyn Block 


| Mites Lewis John Griggs 
Directed by Gregory RATOFF 


Scenery by Sam LEvE 
















Costume Supervision by EpyTHE GILFOND 
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Copyright 1950 (under titte MIND YOUR BUSINESS), 1951 
(under title BUSINESS IS BUSINESS), 1953 (under title 
THE FIFTH SEASON, revised and additions), 1953 (acting 
edition), by Sylvia Regan Ellstein. Copyright, 1953, by 
Samuel French, Inc 


Caution: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that 
this play, being fully protected under the copyright laws of 
the United States of America, the British Empire, including 
the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of the 
Copyright Union, is subject to a royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion pictures, recitation, public» 
reading, radio broadcasting, television, and the rights of 
translation into foreign languages are strictly reserved. In 
its present form the play is dedicated to the reading public 
oniy 

Amateur royalty for this play will be quoted on application 
to Samuel French, Inc., at 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y., or at 7623 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California, 
or to Samuel French (Canada), Ltd., 27 Grenville Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 

Stock royalty quoted on application to Samuel French, Inc 

For all rights other than those stipulated above, apply to 
Music Corporation of America, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 

Particular emphasis is laid on the question of amateur or 
professional readings, permission for which must be secured 
in writing from Samuel French, Inc 

Copying from this book in whole or in part is strictly 
forbidden by law, and the right of performance is not 
transferable 

Whenever the play is produced, the following notice must 
appear on all programs, printing and advertising for the 
play: “Produced by special arrangement with Samuel French, 
Inc. Originally presented in New York City by George 
Kondolf.” 





TABLE OF SCENES 


The action of the play occurs in the 
combination office and model’s dressing 
room of Goodwin-Pincus, manufactur- 
ers of ladies’ garments, on Seventh 
Avenue, in New York. 


ACT I 
ScEeNE 
ScENE 


A morning in April 
Twenty minutes later 


ACT ll 
ScENE An afternoon, the following 
December. 


Scene 2: That evening 


ACT Il 
Scene 1 
Scene 2 


Later, the same evening 
Early the following morning 


Time: The Present. 


ACT ONE 


Scene: A morning in April. The scene 
is the combination office and model’s 
dressing room of Goodwin-Pincus, man- 
ufacturers of ladies’ garments, on Sev- 
enth Avenue, in New York. A crew of 
decorators, acting under the explicit 
directions of 8. JOHN GOODWIN, have cre- 
ated the most opulent headquarters in 
the industry. The result is more than 
a business office. Besides the antique 
furniture, the serrated pine-panelled 
walls, the bric-a-brac and paintings 
which adorn the walls, the place boasts 
all the “comforts of home.” There is a 
built-in sofa, below which a table top 
opens to reveal an elaborate bar. At the 
press of a button, a closet door slides 
open, and a well-stocked clothes rack 
bounces out. (This caters to JOHNNY'S 
personal eccentricity, for he loves clothes 
and changes them at the drop of a hat.) 
There is an exquisite antique desk, 
behind which is a fine Sheraton chair 
a small table which PINKIE uses as a 
desk; a low circular overstuffed pouf, 
and several smaller chairs. A wide 
alassed-in doorway leads to a hallway, 
off which a bathroom is partially visible 
when the door is open. At right, this 
hallway leads to outer office, showrooms 
and factory. A wide casement window 
above sofa faces on Seventh Avenue 
and the thirties—the hub, the heart and 
soul of New York's garment industry 
A partial wall with frame doorway sep- 
arates the office from the small model's 
dressing room. The dressing room con- 
tains a mirror, several racks of gar- 
ments, and is furnished with a dressing 
table, mirrors and stools. Sarah, a frame 
wire dummy, complete with pretty war 
head, :ests in a corner. A door at back 
of dressing room leads to an extension 
of the outer hallway 
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AT RISE: 


RUBY D. PRINCE, a florid man in his forties, 
nervously paces the room, a grim colos- 
sus, laying seige to the premises. SHELLY 
ross, the bookkeeper, is at pInkIe’s desk, 
sorting bills. An attractive girl in her 
twenties, she is very smartly gotten up. 
And why not? Her position gives her 
access to her wardrobe at strictly whole- 
sale. From time to time SHELLY eyes MR. 
PRINCE nervously, exchanges a discour- 
aged look with LORRAINE MC KAY, the 
Goodwin Pincus model, who is at her 
ease with a magazine on the sofa. A 
stunning girl, LORRAINE wears a short, 
attractive housecoat over a lace slip. 


prince: What a fool I am. Fifteen 
years a boss carpenter in this industry, 
should have made me a better judge 
of humanity. 


SHELLY: Aren’t you being a little un- 
reasonable, Mr. Prince? 


prince: A plaster and paint job wasn’t 
good enough. Where was my head? The 
minute they started ordering serrated 
panelling, without asking prices, I should 
have seen the handwriting on all four 
walls! 


SHELLY: (Rising, she goes to him: pla- 
catingly) Are you sure you want to 
wait, Mr. Prince? I have no idea when 
Mr. Pincus will be in. 


PRINCE: (Grimly) I have plenty time, 
Mrs. Ross. 
(From off, a voice calls: “Pincus! 
Mr. Pincus!” FERELLI enters office 
through dressing room. An attractive 
fellow of Italian extraction, he is the 
Goodwin-Pincus designer.) 


FERELLI: (Highly agitated) Where in 
hell is this man? I demand to know 
where is Mr. Pincus! 


SHELLY: (Eyeing PRINCE nervously) He’s 
out! 


FERELLI: Just now, I arrive on the prem- 
ise’, cooking on a masterpiece suit de- 
sign. I go to my cubby-hole—what do 
I find? My beautiful piece of soft gab- 
ardine is stolen from me! In her place 
is four bolts hard like rocks unbleach’ 
muslin! 

SHELLY: Can't you take a hint, Ferelli? 
With gabardine at four dollars a yard, 
forty cent muslin should be adequate 
for experimental purposes. 


FERELLI: I—I experiment? So you're on 
his side! 


SHELLY: (As she goes back to desk) 
Will you do this business a favor and 
stop being so temperamental? 


FERELLI: You do this business one favor. 
Stop deluding yourself you are only a 
size twelve, and stop buying my sample 
designs. Your fourteen body is lousing 
up my clothes. (He exits through dress- 
ing room.) 


SHELLY: The only woman in New York 
wearing his clothes and he’s complain- 
ing. (Going to prince) Why don’t you 
go back to your office, Mr. Prince? I 
promise to call you. Mr. Goodwin is at 
the bank right this minute, negotiating 
a loan. 


PRINCE: What bank will lend that four- 
flusher another dime? I thought Pincus, 
at least, was an honest man. He repays 
my trust by bankrupting me. 


SHELLY: If you'll just have a little pa- 
tience, I’m sure that by tomorrow— 


PRINCE: (Apoplectic) Today—not to- 
morrow—today! If my notes are not met 
today, six o’clock punctual, my carpen- 
ters arrive here to remove all walls, 
panels, and fixture installations by Ruby 
D. Prince! (At Center door) Deliver 
this message in person to Mr. Max 
Pincus! (He exits.) 


SHELLY: (Pleading as she follows him 
off) Mr. Prince, how much will you 
get for second-hand serrated panels? 


PRINCE: (From off) Final! It will cost 
me double time for overtime—but final! 


LORRAINE: (Alone, she makes a beeline 
for the phone, dials) Grace? This is 
Lorraine. Did you make any headway? 
You know—what we talked about last 
night. (Beseechingly) But you prom- 
ised. If you can’t get Miles Lewis down 
here, who can? So he’s a busy man 
It’s his business to buy garments, isn’t 
it? You’ve got to help me, Gracie. If 
I do a certain party a real favor, I might 
break down his resistance. 


(SHELLY enters through dressing room.) 


I'm counting on you, Grace. Work on it 
and call me back, will you please? 


(She hangs up as SHELLY comes into 
office.) 
SHELLY: Creditors, bills. I feel like a rat 
deserting a sinking ship. 


LORRAINE: When are you telling them? 


SHELLY: Today. If I don’t, my husband 
will divorce me 


(LORRAINE finds a magazine, lights a 
cigarette, settles on sofa through 
next.) 


(SHELLY goes to bathroom door, knocks 
on it) You can come out now, Mr. 
Pincus. 


(The bathroom door opens slowly. 
MAX PINCUS sticks his head through 
door. He is commonly known as 
PINKIE, is a smallish man, with a 
sweet, almost primitive simplicity. In 
Poland, at the age of six, he was 
apprenticed to a tailor, and a simple 
tailor he has remained, in spite of 
having teamed up with JOHNNY GOOD- 
WIN to become a partner in the firm 
of Goodwin-Pincus.) 


PINKIE: He’s gone? 
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SHELLY: I thought I’d never get rid of 
him. 

PINKIE: (Coming into office with a huge 
bolt of fabric, he sets it against wall) 


That’s all right. To pass the time I took 
a bath. 


SHELLY: We're reprieved till six o’clock, 
at which time Ruby D. Prince rips out 
the walls. 


PINKIE: Let him! Who needs this moving 
picture sceneries? Everything on the 
outside—nothing on the inside! (Spot- 
ting LORRAINE on sofa) Lorraine, if I 
don’t disturb your comfort, kindly put 
on the new number sixty-eight. 


LORRAINE: (Reluctantly putting down 
magazine) Why? 


PINKIE: Because I didn’t see it on you 
yet. Give me at least the delusion this 
is a place of business. We pay you a 
salary every week, no? 


LORRAINE: (Sweetly) No 


PINKIE: (Very dignified) It is our in- 
tention to pay. 


LORRAINE: I’m not complaining. (She 
exits into dressing room.) 


PINKIE: (Going to his desk) She’s all 
right, that Lorraine. A little lazy, but 
a good heart, I like her. (His tone 
changing) I think I'll fire her altogether 
Who needs a model? Somebody is buy- 
ing our garments? (Riffling through a 
pile of bills on his desk) Johnny’s not 
back? Very polite bank. Two hours to 
refuse a man a loan. 


SHELLY: He was also seeing the buyer 
from Stacy’s. (Picking up bolt of fabric) 
I better hide this in the closet. If 
Ferelli sees it, he’ll go insane. 


PINKIE: Now he can have it. I gave him 
a little scare, maybe this time we'll get 
a design from fifteen yards, instead 
thirty. He’s all right, that Ferelli. A 
good designer. I like him. I think I’ll fire 
him altogether. Who needs a designer? 


LORRAINE: (She enters from dressing 
room, wearing a blue suit. Tugging at 
skirt) Mr. Pincus, will you take a look 
at this? Do you see what I see, or am 
I crazy? 


PINKIE: (Going to LORRAINE, he studies 
suit doubtfully) What kind of fit is this? 


LORRAINE: That’s what I'd like to know 


FERELLI 
room) Mr. Pincus, where in hell is my 
gabardine? (Spots bolt of fabric) Oh 
Thanks for stealing it, and thanks for 
giving it back! 


(He enters through dressing 


PINKIE: Never mind the gabardine. Take 
a look at the skirt. There’s room enough 
for two Lorraines 


FERELLI: That skirt is cut standard size 
twelve, thirty-four inches! Is it my fault 
this girl starves away her backsides? 
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LORRAINE: Don’t you pass the buck to 


me! 


FERELLI: I’m passing the buck? 


PINKIE: Just a minute—Sarah will settle 
the argument. (He goes into dressing 
room.) 


(LORRAINE hastily gets out of skirt, 
with SHELLY’s assistance.) 


FERELLI: (Following PINKIE into dressing 
room) You can’t go by that Sarah. She 
is only size ten. 


PINKIE: (Wheeling out Sarah, the frame 
wire dummy) I beg your pardon. My 
Sarah is a perfect twelve. 


FERELLI: Mr. Pincus—every woman in 
America has hips. And for hips I must 
give her space. 


PINKIE: Space, all right. Rhode Island, 
not Texas—(Measuring dummy’s hips 
with tape measure) Sarah’s beautiful 
measurements, thirty-four inches, exact. 


SHELLY: (Holding torrarine’s skirt at 
dressing room door) Measure the skirt, 
Mr. Pincus. 


FERELLI: Never mind the skirt—-measure 
Lorraine! 


PINKIE: (As he and FERELLI come back 
into office) Just a minute--(He meas- 
ures LORRAINE, clucks regretfully.) 


FERELLI: She is how many inches too 
skinny? 


PINKIE: Stop yelling! I'll take in the 


seams 


FERELLI: (To LORRAINE) You are killing 
my clothes with your cottage cheese and 


PINKIE: Space, all right. Rhode Island, not Texas — Sarah's beautiful 
measurements, thirty-four inches, exact. (Menasha Skulnik) 
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water cresses! Please, I beg you—put 
some meat on those bones! When you go 
out to dinner with those big business 
shots—it costs you nothing, so eat! 


LORRAINE: Mr. Pincus, make him stop 
picking on me! 


PINKIE: (Going back to his desk) He's 
right, Lorraine. You are too skinny for 
a model. Some day a boss will fire you 
because you don't fill up the samples 


So drink a few malteds 


FERELLI: Don’t feel so sorry for Lorraine's 
future. Everybody knows this model's 
business always masquerades the real 
business 


LORRAINE: Why you stinker! 
SHELLY: Ferelli, you are no gentleman! 


FERELLI: (Apoplectic) I—I am no—Apol- 
ogize, you bookkeeper! Make her apolo- 
gize, or pay me my back money! 


PINKIE: Back money? I don’t even have 
front money 


FERELLI: (Beside himself) I have design’ 
in Rome, London, Paris! To be insulted, 
I don’t have to come to America 


LORRAINE: Why you phoney! Rome! Lon- 
don! Paris! 


SHELLY: You come from Mulberry Street 
A thousand times I ate in your father’s 
greasy pizzeria! (She erits through 
dressing room.) 


FERELLI: This is the end. I have give my 
life to put this bankrupt business on her 
feet, but now I am finish! 


JOHNNY: (From Center doorway) | ac- 
cept your resignation. (He drops sample 


case, goes to his desk.) 


(At thirty-eight, s. JOHN GOODWIN still 
retains a boyish attractiveness. A fel- 
low of great personal charm, JOHNNY 
has the easy manner of the salesman 
His clothes are the last word in sar- 
torial elegance, as he understands it, 
which is to say, slightly on the flashy 
side.) 


FERELLI: (Taken aback) You want me to 
quit? 


JOHNNY: As a matter of fact, this morn- 


ing I told Pinkie to fire you. (He drops 
his hat and top coat on sofa.) 


PINKIE: (This is news to him) You told 
me to fire him? 


FERELLI: Fire me? Mama Mia, it’s so 
long since my wife sees my salary, she 
begins to suspect my fidelity—and you 
fire rae? 

Jounny: You're through, Ferelli 


FERELLI: That's what you think! Before 
I am through, I bring you to the Labor 
Board—! call my lawyer—I take you to 
court! 


JoHNNY: And who the hell could 
blame you? We deserve the book. Look 
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what we did to you. You had a good job 
And we took you away. Pinkie and I 
promised you the world—publicity, pro- 
motion, four color ads in Harper’s Ba- 
zaar! Come with us, we said, and the 
Ferelli name will become a byword, on 
the lips of every smart woman in Amer- 
ica. But we didn’t deliver, did we? 


PINKIE: We didn’t deliver 


JOHNNY: (His voice saddens) Be truth- 
ful, Ferelli, we didn’t. That’s why you 
can't stay here. You're a great designer, 
Gino. It kills me, it’s breaking my heart 

because this firm isn’t good enough 
to hold you. 


FERELLI: (Sold) Johnny—don’t talk so 
discouraged. We are only beginning. I 
have faith. I stick with you— (Glaring 
at LORRAINE) If you can make them 
understand I have feelings. I cannot be 
insulted. Johnny—look at that suit 
just look 


(JOHNNY realizes LORRAINE wears only 
the suit jacket, is minus the skirt.) 


JOHNNY: Where's the rest of it? 
LORRAINE: It doesn’t fit. 
PINKIE: I’m taking in two inches 


JOHNNY: (Sitting on pouf) Come on, put 
it on 


(LORRAINE struggles into skirt.) 


Walk over here—turn around—walk 
back—(There is a suspenseful pause as 
JOHNNY gives garment the once-over) 
Sensational! 

FERELLI: (Triumphantly) You see! 


PINKIE: After I'll take it in two inches. 


JOHNNY: Leave it alone. It’s perfect! 
(Rises) Look at that girl, Gino. Who 
else could wear your clothes with such 
sales appeal. Come on, baby, kiss and 
make up with her. 


FERELLI: I’m sorry. I save my affections 
for my gabardine. (He exits with bolt of 
fabric.) 


JOHNNY: (The moment FERELLI is gone) 
Pinkie, take the skirt in a couple of 
inches. 


PINKIE: But you just said it’s perfect. 


JOHNNY: Never mind what I said. The 
skirt stinks, but you don’t tell this to 
a man you haven't paid in months! 
(Handing vorraine his coat) Hang it up, 
honey, and find me a fresh suit. 


(LORRAINE presses wall button of 
closet. A rack with a dozen suits 
bounces out.) 


And next time, use a little psychology. 
He wanted to quit, I wanted him to stay. 
I'm a salesman, so I treat him like a 
customer. You never argue with a cus- 
tomer. You win the argument, but you 
lose the sale. 


PINKIE: Enough with Ferelli. Did you 
sell the buyer from Stacy’s? 


JOHNNY: (Disregarding this, he calls, 
off) Shelly! Shelly! Did a package get 
here for me? 


SHELLY: (Entering with a file of bills) 
Yeah. I put it on your desk. 


(JOHNNY finds package.) 


PINKIE: Johnny, answer me, the Stacy 
buyer bought or not? 


JOHNNY: (As he opens package) Not 
that suit, Lorraine. Something light and 
cheerful. I’m taking my wife to lunch 
It’s her birthday. (Handing gift box to 
SHELLY) Think she'll like this? 


(LORRAINE gets suit, lays it on sofa, 
exits.) 


SHELLY: It’s gorgeous. But didn’t you 
buy your wife a wrist watch for 
Christmas? 


JOHNNY: A piece of junk I picked up in 
a department store. See where this 
comes from? (With real pride) Van 
Cleef and Arpels! 


PINKIE: How much did it cost? 


JOHNNY: What are you worried about? 
I charged it 


SHELLY: That means you did not get the 
bank loan? 


PINKIE: You have to ask? 


SHELLY: (Handing Jounny bills and let- 
ters from her file) What am I going to 
do, Mr. Goodwin? I was counting on 
that loan. National Credit has just had 
three more reports on us. And the 
antique dealer is getting very nasty 
He wants his furniture back. 


PINKIE: Who needs furniture? By to- 
night Ruby D. Prince removes our walls 


SHELLY: Some of your wife’s depart- 
ment store bills go back months. Sulka 
is demanding immediate payment 


JOHNNY: 
purchase. 


I don’t remember a Sulka 


SHELLY: One dozen custom shirts, with 
your initials 


PINKIE: Initials! Without initials he 


would catch a cold. 


JOHNNY: Pinkie, will you cut the sar- 
casm? (He starts changing his suit 
through the next.) 


(Neither PINKIE or SHELLY pay any 
attention to this, for changing clothes 
is common practice with JOHNNY, and 
they take it for granted.) 


PINKIE: Johnny, how long can you live 
like a millionaire on credit? You're a 
family man. Think of your wife and 
son. Some day Francey will be sorry. 


JOHNNY: Sorry about what? 


PINKIE: Sorry you didn’t stop her run- 
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ning to the department stores, piling up 
bills you can’t pay! 


JOHNNY: A man’s financial problems are 
not his wife’s concern! 


SHELLY: Mr. Goodwin, what do I do 
about Sulka? 


JOHNNY: Shelly, baby, you see the hassle 
we're in—do you have to bother me 
now? (Catching her reproachful eye) 
I'll take care of it. I'll send them a check 
in a few days. If that’s all-—scram! 
SHELLY: (Hesitatingly) As a matter of 
fact, that isn’t all. I hate to bring it up 
in the midst of all this. It’s sort of a 
personal matter 


JOHNNY: What is it now? 


SHELLY: I’m afraid I won't be able to 
function on my job much longer—due 


to a certain interesting condition 
PINKIE: (Delighted) You're in the fam- 
ily way? 


JOHNNY: How could you do such a 


thing to us? 


Is it her fault they finally got 
their own apartment? 


PINKIE 


JOHNNY: Stop defending her. What do 
we do for a bookkeeper? 


SHELLY: I'd like to recommend my 
cousin, Miriam Oppenheim. She’s a ref- 
ugee, and she’s very bright 


JOHNNY: Has she got a figure? You 
know she’s got to model when we're 
busy 


SHELLY: She’s a perfect ten 


JOHNNY: Who am I to challenge nature? 
The girl is hired. Beat it 


SHELLY: Thanks a million. I'll call her 
right away. (Exits Center.) 


JOHNNY: (Going back to his desk, he 
calls after her retreating form) Con- 


gratulations, kid 


PINKIE: She's got to model when we're 
busy. When are we busy? 


younny: All right I know what you're 
thinking. We should fire, not hire. If 
we don't have a bookkeeper, who'll 
keep the creditors away from us? 


PINKIE: Johnny, did you ever hear of 
The Marshall Plan? The Five Year 
Plan? The Morris Plan? Now listen to 
the Pincus Plan! Let’s give up the 
business! 


JOHNNY: (With a quiet intensity) Let's 
give up the business? Let’s give up the 
plans, the hopes, the schemes over a 
thousand cups of midnight coffee? Let’s 
give up the day we took an empty loft, 
and signed the lease, and went down- 
stairs to celebrate with a champagne 
cocktail? (His glance taking in the 
room) Remember what this place looked 
like when we took it? Look at it now 
It’s every dollar, it’s every dream we 
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JOHNNY: ... See where this comes from? Van Cleef and Arpels! 
(From the London production: Jennifer Phipps, Joseph Buloff, Ron Randell) 


have in the world. Let’s give it all up 
That's a very easy thing to do, isn't it? 


PINKIE: Who said it’s easy? But our 
last dollar is gone, and the bank won't 
take a dream for security 


JOHNNY: Pinkie, baby, when you're 


down, where else can you go but up? 


PINKIE: You've been telling me this for 
months—but when are we going up? 


JOHNNY: We can still manipulate. All we 
need is a break. One good store chain 


and we're in! I've got a million hot 
prospects! 


PINKIE: This morning you saw a very 
hot prospect, a certain lady buyer from 
Stacy's Department Store. Did she buy? 


JOHNNY: (Uneasily) I don’t want to 


talk about Stacy’s buyer! 


PINKIE: All of a sudden, no dialogue 
When you were talking me into the 
business, you had plenty to say. Quit 
Shirley-May 


Garments! Partnership! 


Promises! With your salesmanship and 
my tailoring, we would have pent- 
houses on Park Avenue 


JOHNNY: You still can’t realize, Shirley- 
May was getting rich on our brains 


PINKIE: On the same brains we went 
busted. Did we have to do it your way? 
We couldn't start small and grow grad- 
ual? I had in mind a small loft, with ‘a 
little office. A nice picture of George 
Washington on one side, a nice Abra- 
ham Lincoln on the other side—with an 
American flag in the middle 


JOHNNY: Were we starting a public 


school? 


PINKIE: (Taking bric-a-brac off wall) 
Whoever heard of an office with dishes 
in it? This was absolutely necessary 
for a garment business? 


JOHNNY: (Taking dish from pPInkiE, he 
hangs it back in its place) No, Pinkie 


It wasn’t absolutely necessary. It isn’t 
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absolutely necessary for a man to have 
a bathroom in his house. When you 
boarded with my mother and me in the 
tenement on Cherry Street, there was 
one john in the hall for eight families 
People got along. We lived. Nothing is 
absolutely necessary. It’s a matter of a 
man’s pride, his dignity, what satisfies 
him inside. (Somewhat in awe) Twenty 
years ago, would you dream some day 
we'd have a genuine Boule desk a hun- 
dred years old? When a buyer sits in 
this Sheraton chair, the man has to 
think—these are not a couple of broken 
down cloak and 


suiters—these are 


people 


PINKIE: I should only live to see a buyer 
sitting in Mr. Sheridan's chair 


out) 


(Bursting 
What happened to all the cus- 
tomers you were selling for years? 


JOHNNY: I told you I could take them 


with me, if we did national advertising 


PINKIE: Five thousand dollars a page? 
If we could afford that, we could afford 


to retire 


JOHNNY: I need a drink. (He goes to 
bar, opens it, by-passes a full assort- 
ment of liquor, comes up with a bottle 
of milk, Making a 
toast) To my ulcers 


pours a glassful 


PINKIE: I don’t know. You had more 
pictures taken of your insides, than 


Clark Gable of his outsides. The doc- 
tors didn’t find one single ulcer 


JOHNNY Those doctors 


should feel the way I feel 


(Closing bar) 


PINKIE: The doctors should feel the way I 
fee]. (Wistfully as he looks out window) 
Look outside. A city with eight million 
people—thousands passing all day long 
(Working himself up) Not one should 


find a way to our door! 


SHELLY: (Dashes in Center) Mr. Pincus, 


Ruby D. Prince is back again! 
PINKIE: Him I didn’t mean 


SHELLY 
meeting! 


He’s threatening a creditor’s 


PINKIE: (Disconsolately, as he sits on 
sofa) If all our creditors got together, 
it wouldn’t be a meeting, it would be 


a whole convention 


JOHNNY: (Dropping into chair at desk) 
Pinkie, I'm tired. Calm the guy down 


and get rid of him 


PINKIE: How? 


JOHNNY: Dammit, do I have to handle 
every little detail around this place? 
Shelly, on 
your way out, take the samples to the 
presser. 


(Pointing to sample case ) 


(SHELLY stoops to pick up case.) 


JOHNNY: Sorry about lunch, sweetie. I'll make it up to you tonight. 


The three of us’ll go out on the town, celebrate your birthday, Prince- 
ton, the works! Champagne and orchids! How’s that? 


(Bill Penn, Menasha Skulnik, Phyllis Hill, Richard Whorf, Augusta Roeland) 
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PINKIE chivalrous 
instincts aroused) Be careful! In your 


delicate condition, I'll carry it 


(Jumping up, his 


(He struggles off with case, SHELLY 
following him.) 


JOHNNY: (Wearily covers his face) What 


a day 


LORRAINE 


room 


(She has appeared at dressing 
door, with 


concern) Want a phenobarbitol? 


watches him tender 


JOHNNY: No, thanks. Lorraine baby, I 
guess you know why you haven’t been 
paid for the last how many weeks? 


LORRAINE: Am I suing you for it? 


JOHNNY: Do yourself a favor, honey. If 
another job comes up, grab it 


of desk) 
Johnny, you know you don’t want me 
to quit, so don’t con me. I’m not Ferelli. 
You don’t have to sell me. I’m sold. 


LORRAINE: (Sitting on edge 


JOHNNY: You mean you really think 


we're in business? 


LORRAINE: Don’t you? 


JOHNNY: I don’t know, kid. I’m begin- 
ning to wonder. (He gets up) Lorraine, 
you've been around, you know this rag 
racket. What’s wrong here? I used to 
do half million a year for Shirley-May 
I'd take a guy to lunch, he 
even 


wouldn't 
He'd say to me, 
“Johnny, you know what I need. Ship 
me what’s good.” And we'd talk golf. 
Now, if I try to see the same guy—he’s 
in a 


talk business 


he’s out of town 
(Beseechingly) Why’s the guy ducking 
me, giving me the brush? Last year he 
was my pal. How could he change? 


meeting, or 


LORRAINE 
changed 


Maybe you're the one who’s 


JOHNNY: What do you mean? 


LORRAINE: I’ve been trying to tell you 
this for a. long time, Johnny, but you 
don’t go shooting your mouth off unless 
you're invited 
straight? 


Do you really want it 


JOHNNY: Go ahead. This is my day. First 
the bank, then Stacy’s buyer, then my 
partner—I might as well have it from 


you 


LORRAINE: (Going to JOHNNY) Oh, quit 
feeling sorry for yourself! You were a 
great guy had the 
headaches, and all you had to do was 
take a customer to lunch. Twenty grand 


when your boss 


a year and an expense account, to turn 
on the charm, to call the girls “baby,” 
and lose at gin rummy to the right 
boys. 


JOHNNY: That's salesmanship, and I still 
know how to do it! 


LORRAINE: No, you don’t. Because now 
you’re the boss and you've got the 
headaches. Today you walk into a buy- 
er'’s office, you're wearing your over- 
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head on your face. You’re desperate 
because you need the guy. You're so 
nervous, you make him nervous. You 
do everything a little too much. You 
laugh too loud, you talk too fast and 
you tell too many of the wrong crummy 
jokes 


JOHNNY: (He walks away from her, the 
truth a little hard to take) What'’ve you 
been doing? Following me around? 


LORRAINE: (Going to him) I don't have 
to. Every day I see you walk out of here 
my heart’s in my mouth. I say to my- 
self, “He'll draw a blank, he’s not going 
to make it.” (Gently) But you could 
make it, Johnny, if you'd only relax 


JOHNNY: How the hell can I? 


LORRAINE: You’ve put your whole heart 
into this, Johnny, but you're wearing it 
on your sleeve, and that’s the easiest 
way to get it busted. (Ruefully) Ask 
me. I know. 


JOHNNY: (After a moment) You're a 
hell of an understanding girl, Lorraine 
There's a lot of things to see. (He goes 


back to his desk.) 


LORRAINE: And there's a lot of things 
you don't. (She starts off, turns) I knew 
I came in to tell you something. I met 
an old girl friend of mine at a party 
last night. She happened to be there 
with the man who owns the Vanity 
Stores 


JOHNNY: Miles Lewis? 


LORRAINE: The very same 


JOHNNY: Now there’s a guy we could 


use! But who can get to him? 


LORRAINE: My friend Grace Campbell 
gets to him. Frequently. I talked to her 
only this morning. She promised to get 


him down here to look at the line. 


JOHNNY: Lorraine, please, the last time 
you tried to bring in a buyer, I spent 
fifty bucks for flowers to decorate the 
showroom—the place looked like a 
funeral parlor, but the corpse never 
showed up 


LORRAINE: I’m only trying to help! Why 
I bother 


JOHNNY: (Catching LORRAINE’s hand) 
Honey, I appreciate your efforts, but 
around here, fifty bucks does not grow 
on garment racks. Go on—take your 


lunch. 


(LORRAINE starts off to dressing room 
as PINKIE enters.) 


PINKIE: (Calling after her) Drink a 
malted! Put an egg in it! 


(LORRAINE is gone.) 
JOHNNY: You got rid of him? 


PINKIE: Yes. I gave him a check for my 
last three hundred dollars. (His tone 
changing) Johnny, just now I opened 
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the sample case—the garments were 
laying just how I put them in. The 
Stacy buyer didn’t even look at them 
Why? 
JOHNNY: I took the lady to breakfast 


We did not talk about garments 
PINKIE: No? What did you talk about? 
JOHNNY: I can’t tell you 


PINKIE: I paid for half her breakfast 
At least tell me half 


JOHNNY: (This is very painful to him) 
Pinkie, some female buyers are—dif- 
ferent from other female buyers. Back 
home in Omaha, Des Moines, Atlanta 
wherever the hell she comes from 
she’s a very respectable woman. Maybe 
even the president of the P.T.A. A crazy 
thing happens once she gets to New 
York. She starts acting like she’s on a 
cruise 


PINKIE: Cruise? 


JOHNNY: (Pointedly) All I want to do 
is sell her a couple of suits. All she 


wants to do 


PINKIE: (Aghast) You mean she wanted 
some nerve. That's awful 


JOHNNY: Hell, I could cooperate. Plenty 
of guys do. But that sort of thing has 
always been poison to me. Once you 
start, it’s the long distance phone calls, 
hiding in corners, week-ends in Atlan- 
tic City. And you should get a load of 
that Stacy buyer! 


PINKIE: I don’t know. They never bother 
me. (He drops onto pouf) Maybe it’s 
because I spend too much time in the 
factory? 

JOHNNY: (Grins, as he goes to PINKIE, 
sits beside him) Pinkie, what do you do 
with yourself night after night? 


PINKIE: I go to the moving pictures 


JOHNNY: Don’t you even have one 


phone number you can call up on a 
night when you're lonely? 


PINKIE: What would I do with a phone 
number? 

JOHNNY: When you make the call, at 
the other end there would be a girl 


PINKIE: Ahah. So that’s a call-girl? 


JOHNNY: Pinkie, do you know anything 
about life? 


PINKIE: I know everything. I mean 
not everything—(He raises his hands 
high) But everything. (He drops his 
hands to indicate there may still be a 


few facts of life beyond him.) 


JOHNNY: (This is what he has been 
leading to) Pinkie, why the hell don’t 
you get married? 


PINKIE: (Laughs) Who will mary me? 
Sarah, the dummy? 


JOHNNY: Why don’t you marry Katie 
Klein? 


PINKIE: Katie Klein? 
JOHNNY: The woman is crazy for you 
PINKIE: No 


JOHNNY: Not a week passes she doesn't 
call Francey and ask about you 


PINKIE: No 


JOHNNY 
her? 


What have you got against 


PINKIE: What have I got against her? 
When I’m next to Katie Klein, I feel 
I'm standing under the Statue of Liberty 


JOHNNY: That’s why she goes for you 
Big women like small men 


PINKIE: It’s easy to see how she buried 
two husbands. I don’t want to be next 
One Sunday I called on her. You know 
where she took me? To the cemetery 


JOHNNY: Cemetery? 


PINKIE: To see the beautiful stone she 
put up for her last husband 


JOHNNY: This shows she’s a very senti- 
mental woman. And she’s worth conserv- 
atively—a hundred thousand dollars 


PINKIE: Now I see where you're leading 
with this talk 


JOHNNY: I won't deny it. The thought 


occurred to me 


PINKIE: On the way back from the bank 
this morning? 


JOHNNY: Not just this morning. For the 
last ninety days 


PINKIE: (As he gets up) If this is what 
we have to do to stay in business, ex- 
cuse the expression, to hell with it! 
You'll get a job, the buyers must buy 
from you, without—you know what! 
I'm a good tailor. I'll work. Do we have 


to be bosses? Why can’t we be happy? 


JOHNNY: Nobody ever got rich working 
for somebody else! 


PINKIE: Who wants to be rich? A good 
workingman always has security 


JOHNNY: That's not for me! Not while 
there are guys who don’t have one- 
tenth what I’ve got up here, who gross 
five million a year. Who ride the Cadil- 
lacs, and get “yes, sir’d,” and “no, sir’d,” 
by barbers and bootblacks—and Con- 
gressmen! (Jumping up, hotly) And 
when they die, the bastards get half a 
page in the New York Times! To achieve 
that, Pinkie, I will even spend the 
week-end in Atlantic City with the 
Stacy buyer! 


PINKIE: And with our luck, the next 
day she would lose her job! 


(The men look up as FRANCES GOODWIN 
enters, young MARTY at her heels. A 
delightful figure, in her smart clothes, 
endowed with good looks and a sweet 
disposition, FRAN hardly looks old 
enough to be the mother of a seven- 
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teen-year-old son. MARTY is a nice- 
looking boy with an ingratiating 
manner.) 


FRAN: Hello, everybody 
MARTY: Hi, Dad. Hi, Uncle Pinkie 
PINKIE: Hello, hello 


JOHNNY 
baby? 


(Embracing FRAN) How’s my 


FRAN: Wonderful. 


PINKIE: (Singing) Happy birthday to 


you! Happy birthday to you! 


FRAN: Oh Pinkie—how sweet of you to 
remember 


JOHNNY: And what’s our football player 
doing downtown at this hour? Shouldn't 
you be in school? 


MARTY: She made me cut school 


JOHNNY: Holy mackeral, sweetie, how 
do you expect the kid to graduate? 


FRAN: Don't worry about that! Johnny, 
the most wonderful thing happened this 
morning! In my wildest imagination, 
could I dream it would coincide with 
my birthday? At eight-thirty, the post- 
man brought the mail. There was a bill 
from Saks, a summons for Jury duty 


JOHNNY: This is the wonderful thing 
that happened? 


rran: No, no, no! That was the second 
letter. Then there was a letter from an 
old patient of Papa’s. He writes how 
much he misses him 


MARTY: Mom, if you don't tell him the 
news I will 


FRAN: (Laughs) You do, and I'll break 
your neck. This belongs to me! (To 
JOHNNY) The fourth letter! Oh, Johnny, 
that elegant embossed stationery 


JOHNNY: We've been admitted to Fair- 
way Country Club! 


FRAN: No, no, no—not us. It’s Marty 
Marty's been accepted at Princeton! 


JOHNNY: Are you surprised? Did you 
think they wouldn’t? Who turns down 
a kid like this? (Going to marty) You 
smart son-of-a-gun! Pinkie, did you 
hear? 

PINKIE: (Shaking marty’s hand) Con- 
gratulations! He plays good football. 
Maybe for this they're letting him go 
for nothing? 


FRAN: This afternoon I'm going to order 
myself a special birthday present. Can't 
you just see it, Johnny—a gold on black 
shingle—“Doctor Martin Goodwin!” Or 
maybe it should read, “Martin Goodwin, 
M. D.!” 


MARTY: I’m glad everybody's so happy 
Nobody asks me, am I happy 


JOHNNY: (Walking away in mild dis- 
gust) Are you starting in again, kid? 
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MARTY: (Pleading as he follows JOHNNY) 
Pop, I can’t see myself dependent on 
you. 

FRAN: That’s a privilege your father 
and I insist on 


MARTY: Mom, haven't you eyes in your 
head? You just passed a factory floor, 
with one presser and two operators 
working. 

JOHNNY: Those are not operators! 
They’re sample-makers. We'll be going 
full blast in no time— 


maRTY: All right, then, put me on the 
payroll down here 


JOHNNY 
Avenue 


maRTY: Why not? You're on Seventh 
Avenue. What’s wrong with being a 
business man? Do I have to go to 
college? 


I don’t want you on Seventh 


JOHNNY: No, you don’t have to. My 
landlord, the guy that owns this forty- 
story building, signs his checks with an 
X. Maybe he has got a million dollars, 
but he’s an ignorant son-of-a-bitch 
Pardon me, Francey, but I’m making a 
point here 


FRAN: That’s quite all right, dear. 


MARTY: You only got as far as second 
year high, and you're not ignorant. 


JOHNNY: Sure, I only went that far, and 
my father never even went to school. 
You see this suit? It cost one hundred 
and fifty bucks. My old man never saw 
a whole hundred and fifty in his life 
So I represent progress. Now you are 
going to take it from there. You're 
going to college and you're going to 
graduate. And some day you'll go to 
England and be -easured for a Bond 
Street suit on Bond Street. You are 
going to represent progress. Now stop 
aggravating your mother. (To FRAN) 
Where do we lunch, Schnoopsie? 


FRAN: One of the girls in my Canasta 
Club told me about a darling place 
It’s called the Voisin—but it’s very 
expensive 

JOHNNY: Every time you say that word, 
your brow wrinkles, you get old and 


ugly, and I hate you. (He kisses her) 
We'll try the Voisin. 


maRTY: Aw, Dad, do we have to go to 
one of those ritzy places? 


JOHNNY: No, we don’t have to. If you 
like, we can buy your mother a hot-dog 
at the nearest pushcart. 


FRAN: Would you care to join us, Pinkie? 


PINKIE: Thanks. I'm not wearing a suit 
that matches the jacket. 


JoHNNY: Can't you keep a whole suit 
here, for emergencies, like I do? 


PINKIE: Who has a whole suit? (He 
rises from his desk, to illustrate) I 


bought one in 1930. The pants wore 
out first, so I bought new pants. Then 
the jacket wore out, so I had to get a 
new jacket. And so forth and so on. 
It’s twenty-four years, and I still didn’t 
catch up. 


FRAN: (Laughs) Pinkie—if you had a 
wife, she’d see you went to Johnny’s 
tailor and ordered yourself some suits. 


JOHNNY: What did I tell you? (JoHNNY 
has taken box from his pocket, removes 
FRAN’S wrist watch, places gift on her 
wrist.) 
FRAN: What's this? 
JOHNNY: Happy birthday. 

(FRAN stares at her gift, nonplussed.) 


MARTY: (Laughs) Pop, not another wrist 
watch? 
JOHNNY: What's the matter? Don’t you 
like it? 


FRAN: I adore it! It’s the most beautiful 
watch you ever gave me. 


LORRAINE: (Now in street clothes, dashes 
in) Johnny, I Just got a call from my 
friend Grace! He’s coming down to see 
the line! Hello, Mrs. Goodwin— 


JOKNNY: Who’s coming to see the line? 


LORRAINE: Miles Lewis! He'll be here in 
twenty minutes! 


JOHNNY: (Exitedly) Pinkie— Miles 
Lewis, the biggest buyer in the industry! 


PINKIE: A buyer? Who does he 
represent? 


JOHNNY: Himself! He operates the Van- 
ity Shops chain, from coast to coast! 
(Peeling off his jacket) Lorraine, honey, 
quick, get me a business suit! 


FRAN: Wear your new grey one, dear. 


LORRAINE: (Dashing to closet, she presses 
wall button. The clothes rack bounces 
out) Not grey! He looks much better 
in blue! 


(FRAN watches, not amused, as LOR- 
RAINE selects a suit, places it on sofa.) 


JOHNNY: Pinkie, they say this guy in- 
herited five million bucks, when his 
father jumped off the Flatiron Building! 


PINKIE: And he still wants to look at 
garments? 


JOHNNY: Marty, take your mother to 
lunch. Pinkie, I don’t have any loose 
change. Give the kid twenty bucks. And 
tell Ferelli to come in here. 


PINKIE: Twenty bucks? (Resigned, he 
digs down, hands marty a bill, exits 
through dressing room.) 


JOHNNY: (To FRAN) Sorry about lunch, 
sweetie. I'll make it up to you tonight. 
The three of us’ll go out on the town, 
celebrate your birthday, Princeton, the 
works! Champagne and orchids! How’s 
that? 
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FRAN: (With a little laugh as she hides 
her disappointment) It seems I have no 
choice. Come on, Marty. We’re being 
thrown out 


MARTY: So long. 
(FRAN and MARTY exit.) 


JOHNNY: Lorraine, quick get the agency 
on the phone. We'll need some extra 
models 


(LORRAINE dials phone.) 


FERELLI: (Entering through dressing 
room) You want me, Johnny? 


JOHNNY: Ferelli, get the rack ready! In 
exactly twenty minutes, we're showing 
the line to a buyer! 


FERELLI: A buyer! Thank you, Saint 
Anthony, thank you! 


JOHNNY: This guy's a big shot, so we'll 
show him the line in here! Come on, 
Ferelli, give me a hand with this stuff! 


(JOHNNY and FERELLI push center pouf 
to side to make adequate floor space 
for the showing of line. SHELLY enters 
Center with MIRIAM OPPENHEIM, a 
lovely dark-haired girl, with a sensi- 
tive face and a diffident manner. When 
she speaks it is with a slight mid- 
European accent. SHELLY shepherds her 
in, with the air of a mother-hen with 
a chick.) 


SHELLY: Mr. Goodwin—this is my 
cousin, Miriam Oppenheim, your new 


bookkeeper id 
JOHNNY: How do you do, Miss 
Oppenheim 


(PINKIE enters from dressing room as 


FERELLI dashes out Center.) 


SHELLY: And this is the other partner, 


Mr. Pincus 


PINKIE: (Very preoccupied) Pleased to 
meet you—(He looks up with a “take,” 
continues to stare at MIRIAM through 


next.) 


JOHNNY: (Having given MIRIAM a quick 
once-over) Come on, girls, inside, please, 
and take off your clothes! 


SHELLY: What’s happening, Mr.Goodwin? 


JOHNNY: Miles Lewis is coming down to 
see the line' 


SHELLY: A buyer! I'm pinching myself! 









MIRIAM: But why must I take off my 
clothes? 


SHELLY: (As she shepherds her into 
dressing room) Relax, honey—it’s only 
modelling, not white slavery 


LORRAINE: (At phone) What am I going 
to do, Johnny? The agency line is busy 


JOHNNY (As he _ starts undressing) 
Never mind, there won't be time 


(LORRAINE dashes off.) 
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PINKIE: (Staring after MIRIAM’S retreat- 
ing form) You know, Johnny, maybe 
Francey is right. Maybe I should get a 
new suit? 


JOHNNY: Pinkie, wake up! We've got a 
buyer coming! Quick, run upstairs and 
borrow some models from Rothstein, 
Epstein and MacIntyre! 


PINKIE: (Simultaneously) —Rothstein, 
Epstein and MacIntyre! 


(PINKIE dashes out. JOHNNY is pulling 


off his trousers, as 


BLACKOUT CURTAIN 


ACT ONE 


Scene Il 


Scene: Twenty minutes later 


AT RISE 


MIRIAM and LORRAINE are in dressing 
room getting into suits from the Good 
win-Pincus line. In the office, JOHNNY 
has changed his clothes, is putting on his 
suit jacket as the mMopets from Roth- 
stein, Epstein and MacIntyre enter. The 


ciRLS wear colorful short housecoats 





over their underclothes, are pulling 
them off as they dash across into dress- 


ing room 
poLores: Hi, Johnny 


JOHNNY: Hi, Dolores! Thanks for coming 
down 


MIDGE: (As she enters with caROL) Any- 
way, I had dinner with the guy last 
night—and I turned to him and said, 
“Look, will you stop acting like a taxi- 
cab commando!” 


(There is a general ad lib and hub- 
bub of excitement as the girls start 
changing into suits from the racks in 


the dressing room.) 


PINKIE: (To JOHNNY, as he dashes in 
with a huge cactus plant) I also bor- 
rowed this from Rothstein, Epstein and 
MacIntyre! (He places plant on window 
sill, dashes into dressing room) You 
know, girls, who this fellow is? He 
inherited ten million dollars when 
his father jumped off the Woolworth 
Building! 


FERELLI: (Entering dressing room from 
ear) Now remember, girls, this Lewis 
is not only the biggest buyer on the 
street, but he is crazy about girls! 
When you get out there, don't pull the 
punches, hold in the guts, swing the 
hips—act like every garment is made 
of cellophane! 


FERELLI: Must this girl wear my clothes? What a place this is? 
They're either too skinny or too fat. 
(Menasha Skulnik, Lois Wheeler, Helen Alexander, Norman Rose, 
Nita Talbot, Teddy Tavenner, Midge Ware) 
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caROL: Say, I heard about this guy, 
Dolores. Look out, he’s a pincher. 


SHELLY: (Entering dressing room from 
rear, already wearing a suit from the 
line) Such excitement, excitement— 


PINKIE: Shelly, button the jacket 
SHELLY: I can’t! 


FERELLI: Must this girl wear my clothes? 
What a place this is? They're either too 
skinny or too fat 
room, rear.) 


(He exits dressing 


SHELLY: Mr. Pincus, do I have to take 
those cracks? 


JOHNNY: (Dashing to dressing room) 
Pinkie, it’s two minutes after two! Why 
aren't you watching the elevator? 


PINKIE: (Running out) I'm watching 
I'm watching! 


JOHNNY: Lorraine, get me a_ fresh 


handkerchief! 


(LORRAINE dashes into office, finds one 
in JOHNNY'S desk through next.) 


Come on, girls, let’s see what you look 
like. Miss Oppenheim, I hope you're a 
good bookkeeper. In other departments 
there's a slight deficiency. Shelly, quick, 
get some falsies, pad her out. (He goes 
back into office.) 


LORRAINE: (As she places handkerchief 
in JOHNNY'S breast pocket) You know 
what you have to do now, Johnny? 


JOHNNY: Baby, watch me—I'’m loaded 
for this guy! I'll kill him! 


LORRAINE: Johnny, listen to me—don’t 
try to kill him. This guy eats salesmen 
for breakfast. Don't rush him, don't 
push him. Just show him the line and 


give him the facts 


PINKIE: (Dashing in Center) He's here! 
He just got off the elevator! Some 
sporty-looking fellow! (He runs into 
dressing room.) 


JOHNNY: (Calling after him) Pinkie, 


check the appearance of every garment 
Soon as I introduce myself, I'll give you 
the signal to start the showing 


LORRAINE: And remember, Johnny, this 
guy buys lots of garments, so he’s heard 
every crummy joke you know 


JOHNNY: Okay, Coach. Anything else? 
LORRAINE: Good luck, Johnny. 


(FERELLI enters escorting MILES LEWIS 
In his late forties, Lewis is a large man 
with a deceptively genial manner.) 


FERELLI: Mr. Goodwin—this is Mr. Lewis 


JOHNNY: How do you do, Mr. Lewis? 
This is our designer, Gino Ferelli. 


(LORRAINE crosses into dressing room.) 


Lewis: (Eyeing LORRAINE, he hands FEer- 
ELLI his hat and topcoat) Yes, I've met 
Mr. Ferelli— 
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(PINKIE enters from dressing room.) 


JOHNNY: And this is my partner, Mr 
Max Pincus. 


Lewis: How do you do? 


PINKIE: (Going for Sheraton chair, he 
places it in front of desk) Pleased to 
meet you. Welcome to our office. 


Lewis: (Looking over place apprecia- 
tively) Well, well, the cave of Alababbi, 
eh? 


PINKIE: Al who? 


Lewis: (Delighted with his own joke) 
Alababbi and the Forty Thieves. 


PINKIE: (To JOHNNY, puzzled) Thieves? 


JOHNNY: Mr. Lewis is making a literary 
reference 


PINKIE: Oh, literary 
(FERELLI goes into dressing room.) 


Lewis: Great stuff literature. A hobby 
of mine. (With a little laugh) Not my 
number one hobby. Very impressive 
set-up you have here. You won't be- 
lieve it, but in spite of my large busi- 
ness, I’m still operating out of an old 
fashioned dump. My late father’s office, 
rest his sweet soul. Every year I decide 
to move—but his spirit hangs over me, 
and I begin to feel like Hamlet. 


PINKIE: A partner of yours? 


JOHNNY: (PINKIE’S remarks are making 
him more and more nervous) Pinkie, 
see if the girls are ready 


(PINKIE goes into 
checks appearance of cirts through 
next.) 


dressing room, 


Care for a drink, Mr. Lewis? 


Lewis: Thanks. Never touch the stuff. 
Drinking is not my number one vice 
Frankly, Goodwin, I'm a little surprised 
to find myself here. Never heard of 
your outfit until Grace mentioned it. 
Grace is a friend of mine. She happens 
to know a model of yours—the girls 
cooked up a little plot to get me here 

what the hell, I figured I'd kill a lunch 


hour and oblige them. 


JOHNNY: You're always weicome to kill 
an hour with us, Mr. Lewis. 


PINKIE: (Sticking his head through 
dressing room door) 
ready 


Johnny, we're 


JOHNNY: Mr. Lewis? 


Lewis: (Making himself comfortable in 
the Sheraton chair) Any time you say. 


PINKIE: (To GIRLS) Okay—we’re com- 
mencing! Lorraine, you start. 


(The atmosphere in the dressing room 
becomes tense as the cirts line up, 
ready to make their entrances.) 


FERELLI: Watch the cues, girls—knock 
him dead! 


(LORRAINE moves into office to exhibit 
her garment. FeRELLI follows her in. 
Throughout the showing, PINKIE as- 
sists the cirts with their changes, 
hangs garments on racks, makes him- 
self generally useful.) 


SHELLY: Miriam, get behind Carol. When 
she makes her third turn you start 
moving on. 


LEWIs: (From now on, while LEwIs pays 
close attention to the garments shown, 
he pays even closer attention to the 
GIRLS showing them. Of the suit LORRAINE 
wears) What colors? 


FERELLI: (Handing him batch of 
swatches) Gray, green, navy, black and 
chianti. 


JOHNNY: This type of unit is our spe- 
cialty. One hundred percent brand label 
wool, hand finished, to retail at sixty- 
nine, ninety-five 


Lewis: Not bad. Turn around, sweetie. 
Let me look at that front again. (To 
JOHNNY) How do you do it? 


JOHNNY: My partner, Mr. Pincus does 
it. He’s a production genius. He can 
process a thirty operation garment, in 
twenty. 


Lewis: I'll take a dozen assorted colors, 
all stores. 
(LORRAINE exchanges an ecstatic look 
with JOHNNY, exits as MIDGE enters to 
show garment. JOHNNY writes up 
order.) 
SHELLY: 
Pincus—come quick— 


(At dressing room door) Mr 


PINKIE: What’s happening? 

SHELLY: Mr. Goodwin is writing! 

PINKIE: Writing? Maybe he bought? 
(LORRAINE dashes into dressing room, 
pulling off her suit.) 

Lorraine, did he buy? 

LORRAINE: Did he? Thirty-four dozen! 


PINKIE: Shelly, how much? Figure it 
out for me! 


SHELLY: I can’t. I don’t have a pencil on 
me! (She dashes into office, makes a 
quick transition into the perfect man- 
nekin, proceeds to show garment.) 


MIRIAM: 
garment? 


What's the price of the 


PINKIE: Thirty-nine seventy-five. 


(LEWIS approves SHELLY’s suit through 
next.) 


MIRIAM: (Doing some rapid mental 
arithmetic) That would be sixteen thou- 
sand—two hundred and eighteen dollars 
flat. 

PINKIE: So quick you know the arith- 
metic? Remarkable 


MIRIAM: (Laughs) I'm not a model, Mr 
Pincus. I'm a bookkeeper. 
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PINKIE: I’ve seen bookkeepers who don't 
know three times eight is twenty-five. 


(SHELLY exits through dressing room 
as DOLORES moves on to exhibit suit.) 


JOHNNY: Turn around, honey. Let him 
see the detail. 


FERELLI: (Handing LEwis swatches) This 
can be made in any combination you 
want. Here are your two-tone selec- 
tions. For fall, Paris decrees black and 
blue 


Lewis: I'll take it in dozen and a halfs 


(DOLORES exits to dressing room as 
CAROL enters to show suit.) 


SHELLY: (Dashing into dressing room 
from rear) Mr. Pincus, he bought my 
suit. He’s buying heavy! Wait’ll I call 
up Mr. Prince and tell him he can’t 
have our walls. Please, somebody, I'll 
never crawl out of this alone! (She 
starts changing into next suit.) 


MIRIAM: (Nervously to MIDGE) I forget 
do I start when she’s still in the 
middle—or do I 


MIDGE: Don’t be frightened, honey. Just 
get out there and give it to him right 
betwen the eyes! 


MIRIAM: Give him what? 
MIDGE: Oh, brother! 


FERELLI: (At dressing room door) He 
just bought the two-tone. Dozen and a 
half for each store! (To mir1AM) Come 
on come on- 


(MIRIAM moves into office to show 
suit, escorted by PINKIE.) 


JOHNNY: This one is our leader, Mr 


Lewis. 
PINKIE: Please note the reversible jacket 
(He helps MIRIAM reverse jacket, put it 


back on.) 


JOHNNY: Makes a great advertising 


feature . 


PINKIE: It’s practically two garments for 
the price of one 


JOHNNY: Note the workmanship. 


LEWIs: I note, I note—(To MIRIAM) 
Come here, sweetie. (He examines suit) 
The principle’s great, but the fabric’s 
too damned bulky to double up 


PINKIE: We can make it in featherweight 
FERELLI: Such as gabardine or flannel. 


Lewis: I'll start with two dozen across 
the board. If it goes, I'l! feature it. 


(MIRIAM exits through dressing room.) 


JOHNNY: (Intercepting PINKIE at dress- 
Pinkie! Sixty-eight 


ing room door) 
dozen! 


PINKIE: Johnny—get a deposit! (He goes 
into dressing room.) 
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MIRIAM: (Dashing into dressing room 
from rear) Mr. Pincus, did I do all 
right? 
(LORRAINE. moves into office, now 
wearing the blue suit over which 
there was the earlier controversy.) 


PINKIE: Did you do all right? He bought 
your suit big. If you ask me, you 
brought us luck. 


JOHNNY: (Of the suit LORRAINE is ex- 
hibiting) This is our latest number. Just 
completed this morning 


Lewis: Peculiar cut skirt. 
(LORRAINE gives FERELLI a triumphant 
look.) 

Hang around, honey. I'll think about it 


(DOLORES enters to exhibit suit.) 


PINKIE: (To MIRIAM, in dressing room) 
Tell me, Miss Oppenheim, how long are 
you here in America? 


MIRIAM: One year 


PINKIE: For such a short time you speak 
very fine English. Almost as good as me 


MIRIAM: I lived in England for several 

years before I came here 

LEWIS: (To poLores) Come here, sweetie 

I want to take a look at that neckline 
(He examines neckline to a_ point 


where JOHNNY, by a snap of his fin- 
gers signals DOLORES to beat it.) 


JOHNNY: (Escorting LORRAINE to Center) 
Made up your mind about this blue, Mr 
Lewis? 


Lewis: Yeah, I think it stinks 


JOHNNY: I'll admit no sane woman 
would be caught dead in it, but if all 
our customers were sane women, who 
could make a buck in this business? 


LEwIs. Not interested. 


JOHNNY: (Still in there pitching) Once 
a year, every woman buys one rag she 
never puts on her back 


(To LORRAINE) Let me see you 
in something else, sweetie 


LEWIS 


JOHNNY: Try number 14, honey 


(SHELLY enters to show new garment 
as LORRAINE exits to dressing room.) 


PINKIE: (To MIRIAM) For such a short 
time in America I see you also accumu- 
lated a boyfriend 


MIRIAM: (Glancing at her diamond ring) 
You notice everything, don’t you, Mr 
Pincus? 

PINKIE: Not to notice that big rock, a 
man would have to be unconscious! 


LEWIs: (To SHELLY) Come here, beauti- 
ful. Let me see that waistline. (Touch- 
ing her waist) You don’t mind, do you, 
sweetie? 


SHELLY: (With a shy grin) Go ahead 
Be my guest 


FERELLI: This is basic, Mr. Lewis. You'll 
never go wrong with it. 


(SHELLY exits as MIDGE enters to show 
new garment.) 


LEWIS: (Of sHELLY’s suit) Exellent. Fill 
it in dozens 


(JOHNNY writes up order. ) 


PINKIE: (To MIRIAM) You know this 
Lewis is some big man. He inherited 
fifteen million dollars when his father 
jumped off the Empire State Building. 


MIRIAM: We should still check his credit 


PINKIE: Now I know you're a good 
bookkeeper 


JOHNNY: (Of mipce’s suit) Nowhere on 
Seventh Avenue will you find that kind 
of class,—and you haven't seen any- 
thing yet 


(MIDGE exits as CAROLYN enters to 
show new garment.) 


FERELLI: This is our specialty in cotton 
velveteen—guaranteed crease-resistant 


LEwIs: (Getting up) Sorry, Goodwin, 
my time is getting short. I'll be back in 
a couple of days and have a look at the 


rest. Let’s talk business 


Thank you, Carol. Will you 
tell the girls that’s all for now 


JOHNNY 


(CAROL starts for dressing room.) 


FERELLI 
you, Mr. Lewis 


My extreme pleasure to serve 


Lewis: Always happy to meet a first 


class designer 


FERELLI: Good day, sir. (He exits 


Center.) 


CAROL: (Entering dressing room) That’s 
all, girls—we're through 


(Through next, the MODELS and LorR- 
RAINE get into their robes, exit rear.) 


Lewis: Well, Goodwin, I like your line 
We can do some real business, pro- 
viding of course, the conditions are 
right 


JOHNNY: Care for a drink now, Mr 
Lewis? A soft drink? 


LEWIS: Why yes, thanks—if you have 
a Seven-up 


JOHNNY: Sure thing—(He goes to bar, 
vainly searches for a Seven-up through 


nert.) 


SHELLY 
Pinzus, he bought almost three hun- 


(Pad and pencil in hand) Mr 


dred dozen suits! 


PINKIE: Would you believe it? And only 
one hour ago we were in the middle of 
the fifth season 


MIRIAM: Fifth? Which one is that? 


PINKIE: Spring, summer, fall, winter 
and slack! 
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JOHNNY: (Handing Lewis a cigar) Be 
right with you, Mr. Lewis—(He dashes 
into dressing room) Pinkie, it’s murder! 
We hit the jackpot with this guy 


he wants a Seven-up, the only drink 


now 


we don't have! 


PINKIE: All right, I'll get it—in a min- 
ute I'll have it for (As he dashes 
out rear) Seven-up, coming up! 


you 


JOHNNY (Coming back office ) 
Have your Seven-up in a moment. You 


know, Mr the 


saw you, I knew we'd get along 


into 


Lewis, from minute I 


(MIRIAM and SHELLY exit dressing 


room) 


LEWIS 


son why not 


(Lighting up his cigar) No rea- 
We speak the same lan- 
guage. High fashion, that’s the ticket. I 
have no use for garments that never go 
out of style 


The ABC of 


not garment 


the 


merchants, 


JOHNNY 
We're 


we're merchants of unhappiness. It’s our 


industry 


Lewis, 


job to make a woman sick every time 
she looks at what she’s got hanging in 
her closet 


Lewis: That of view made me 
Most people think that I’m a playboy 

you'll hear stories I inherited millions 
The hell I did! My late father, rest his 
sweet soul, founded the Vanity Shops 


in 1922. In '35 he was walking along the 


point 


street, minding his own business when 
some damn fool who couldn’t buck the 
depression decided to jump and landed 
He didn't leave 
left me 


on my poor old man 
three 
broken down stores, the old bastard 
rest his sweet soul 


me any millions! He 


JOHNNY: You mean you built the Vanity 


yourself? 


You're right I did' 
That’s why I do my own merchandising 
There 
(Pointedly) If there’s going to be any 
the merchan- 
dising my chain, Miles Lewis will make 
it 


Chain 


LEWIS damned 


are no leaks in my _ business 


percentage off top for 


JOHNNY: (Getting the point) How much? 


Lewis: Six percent. (He sees JOHNNY'S 


look of dismay.) Five! 


JOHNNY: Where the hell is five coming 


from? We're chewing on the bone right 


now 


LEwIs: Five! 


JOHNNY: What do you want me to do” 


Take it out of workmanship, fabric? 


Lewis: Like hell you will! 


JOHNNY: It’s impossible to do better 


than three 


Five 


slaps 


Lewis: Strain yourself 
this for 


(Taking 
granted, he JOHNNY'S 


shoulder genially) I knew we'd get 
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along. And just to show you my heart's 
in the right place, I'll take another look 
at the blonde in the blue suit 


JOHNNY: (Pressing inter-office phone 
buzzer) Shelly! Send in Lorraine, in the 


blue, number sixty-eight 


Lewis: Are you a golfer, Goodwin? 


JOHNNY: I play, but I can’t say I’m a 


golfer 


LEWIS Golf is 


(Laughs) In my class 
not my number one sport. If you and 
Mrs. Goodwin are free this Sunday, 
join Mrs. Lewis and me at our club for 


the day 


JOHNNY: (Delighted) Thank you. That’s 


very nice of you 


(LORRAINE enters, wearing the blue 


suit.) 


LORRAINE: You called for me, Mr 


Goodwin? 


JOHNNY: Yes. Mr. Lewis would like to 


take another look at the suit 


(LORRAINE exhibits garment, under- 


standing that she is personally also 
on display.) 


(Referring to suit) What do you think 
of it? 


Lewis: (Referring to LORRAINE) Not bad 
Not bad at all 


JOHNNY: By the way, this is our Miss 
McKay. Lorraine McKay 


LEWIs: Oh—are you the young lady 


who knows Miss Campbell? 


LORRAINE: Grace is a very dear friend of 
mine 


LEwis: Charming girl, Grace 
LORRAINE: Very 


Lewis: And she has very charming 


friends 
LORRAINE: Thank you, Mr. Lewis 
LEwis: Thank you, Miss McKay 


LORRAINE 
(She exits.) 


You're entirely welcome 


(LEWIS gives a low wolf-whistle.) 
JOHNNY: Like to take it, Lewis? 
Lewis: (Grins) Is that an offer? 


JOHNNY: What d’ya mean? 


PINKIE: Pleased to meet you. Welcome to our office. 
(Richard Whorf, John Griggs, Menasha Skulnik) 
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Lewis: Your girl, isn’t she? 


JOHNNY: (With a laugh as he goes to 
desk) Hell, no! I’m a happily married 
man. 


Lewis: Who the hell isn’t a happily 
married man? How about a little four- 


some for dinner tonight? 
JOHNNY: Tonight? 


LEWIS: Miss Campbell, Miss McKay and 
the two of us? 


JOHNNY: (Disconcerted) That—that 
might be a little awkward. I believe 
Mrs. Goodwin had some plans— 


Lewis: (Mocks chidingly) But this is 
business, Goodwin. 


JOHNNY: Business? 


LEwIs: Strictly. I make it a habit of 
talking business in the company of 
pretty girls. (Laughs) Of course, it’s 
not my number one habit. Shall we 
say the Stork at eight? 


JOHNNY: (In a small voice) The Stork 
at eight 


Lewis: And you can ship me the blue 
(As he picks up his topcoat and hat) 
Just don’t overdo it. Good day, Good- 
win. And thank you. (He erits.) 


JOHNNY: (Looking after him in a daze) 
Thank you. 


LORRAINE: (Enters from dressing room 
now in her housecoat) How’re we doing? 


JOHNNY: We did it, Lorraine! We did it! 
But at what a price. This guy makes 
Simon Legree look like an amateur 


LORRAINE: What’s it matter, Johnny? 


You're on your way! 


JOHNNY: (Taking her shoulders) And 


I have you to thank for it, you doll! 


(Grins) Go ahead! I’m not 
stopping you 


LORRAINE 


JOHNNY: Tonight we celebrate! Lewis, 
your girl friend, you and I! Champagne 
and orchids! You know, baby—the guy 
really went for you in a big way—and 
who couldn’t—(Very close to her he 
suddenly backs away) Holy mackeral 

(He dashes to order book on desk, scans 
it frantically) I forgot to get his signa- 


ture on the order! 


LORRAINE: (Tearing off page, she folds 
it, stuffs it into her bosom) We're seeing 


him tonight, aren't we? 


JOHNNY: (Staring at LORRAINE, suddenly 
aware of her as a very attractive fe- 
male) You're a terrific girl, Lorraine’ 


LORRAINE: You know what we do next, 
Johnny? We're going on the road. We'll 
show this line. I'll wear 'em—you'll sell 
‘em. Now we're started, nothing can 
stop us 


JOHNNY: Us? 
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PINKIE 
paper bag and a carton of Seven-up) 
Seven-up! Where’s Lewis? He left? I 
figured he killed a lunch hour, maybe 
he’s hungry—(Emptying bag) Salami 
on rye, corned beef on pumpernickel, 
pastrami on roll—what am I going to 
do with fifteen sandwiches? 


(Enters, carrying an enormous 


LORRAINE: Are you kidding? I'm starved 
(She unwraps sandwich, starts eating.) 


JOHNNY: Pinkie, do you realize what’s 
happened around here? (He opens 
bottle of Seven-up.) 


PINKIE: (A twinkle in his eye) Do I 
realize? Just now, when I got into the 
elevator, the operator said to me, 
“Where to?” You know what I an- 
swered him? “When you are down, 
where else can you go, but up?” 


(JOHNNY is holding the pop bottle 
high. They are a gay group, as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT TWO 


Scene I 


An afternoon, the following December 


AT RISE 


Bolts of fabric and other paraphernalia 
of the trade create a disorder which 
suggests that Goodwin-Pincus is now a 
going concern. The sofa is piled high 
with unwrapped Christmas gift bores 
SHELLY and MIRIAM are in the office 
SHELLY is trying on a suit jacket over 
her dress. She is having a hard time 
deciding between several suits strewn 
over the pouf 


SHELLY: I wish I could decide which one 
to take. This looks adorable on me. How 
do you like how fast I got my figure 
back? 

MIRIAM: Have you been dieting? 


SHELLY: Nah, I just have a lucky me- 
tabolism. The past four weeks in Miami, 
I ate my head off. I wish I could make 


up my mind 


MIRIAM: You'll never decide, Shelly, if 
you don't try them on with the skirts 


SHELLY: Who has time? I'm taking them 
both. So I'll be the ten best women in 
the Brenx. (Gathering up suits) Where’s 
a box, Miriam? Let’s pack them up, I’m 
in an awful hurry 


MIRIAM (As they go into dressing 
room) You'll find some boxes in the 
shipping room 


SHELLY: (Getting her coat) Incidentally, 
Miriam, my mother asked me to tell 
you, before you make the mistake of 


your life, you ought to reconsider your 
decision about your engagement. My 
mother says a diamond ring has more 
than intrinsic value, it’s a symbol of 
security 


MIRIAM: It is? 


SHELLY: And I'm telling you, Miriam, 
married life is wonderful. It’s so legiti- 


mate. (SHELLY exits.) 


(MIRIAM starts to follow her off. The 
phone rings in office. MIRIAM comes 
back to pinkie’s desk to answer it.) 


MIRIAM: (Into phone) Hello—one mo- 
ment, please- 


(PINKIE enters.) 
It's from Forstmann, Mr. Pincus 


PINKIE 
I called you 


(Answering phone) Hello. Yes, 
But I must have the 
flannel and the dacron. How can I fill 
orders if I'm not getting the yardage? 
(Pause) But we sent you over eight 
thousand dollars last month. A drop in 
the bucket, he calls it. Is this your last 
word? (Very discouraged) I'll call you 
back 


MIRIAM: No luck? 


PINKIE: Forstmann wants fifteen thou- 
sand on account, or we don’t get one 
yard of fabric 


MIRIAM: And American wants five 


thousand 


PINKIE: Take a look. Maybe the last 


mail came in 


MIRIAM: It came 


PINKIE: Nothing from Miles Lewis? 


MIRIAM: A notice of return shipment 
Every time Mr. Lewis picks the wrong 


style, we receive a little present 


PINKIE: (Getting up, he paces nervously) 
What's with this man? For five months 
he meets bills on the dot—all of a 
sudden, not a broken penny in over 
ninety days 


MIRIAM: Mr. Lewis is a very shrewd 
man. He uses our garments and our 
money to keep his business liquid, and 
we don’t dare complain, for fear he'll 
take his business away 


PINKIE: Take a letter. The man owes us 
a fortune. I'm sending him a polite 
reminder 


MIRIAM: We can’t do that. You know 
my instructions from Mr 
before he left for Miami 


Goodwin 


PINKIE: Mr. Goodwin should have left 
instructions how to carry on a business 
without a bank balance. (Full of pur- 
pose, he comes back to his desk, dials 
phone) Call Strook fabrics. Find out 
how much they want. Get me all the 
facts and figures 


MIRIAM: Right away. (She exits.) 





PINKIE: (Into phone) Operator, I want 
Long Distance, Miami Beach Florida 
The Beach Plaza Hotel. Personal to 
personal, to Mr. S. J. Goodwin. S—S, 
like in superfluous 


FRAN: (Sticks her head through Center 
door) Hello, may I come in? 


PINKIE: Francey—darling— (Into phone) 
Don’t bother me now, Operator. Can't 
you see I’m busy? (He hangs up, rises 
to greet her) What a surprise. What 
brings you to our neighborhood” 


FRAN: Some last minute Christmas 
shopping. My friend Clarice Lewis is in 
bed, nursing a bruised knee and I was 
helping her out, so—I thought I'd drop 
in. and say “hello.” 


PINKIE: Sit down 
down? 


Why don’t you sit 


(FRAN sits on pouf, PINKIE beside her.) 
So, how are you? 


FRAN: You're a bad boy. You know I'm 
alone. You could have come to see me 


PINKIE: Believe me, Francey, it was on 
my mind, but there’s so much to do 


around here 


FRAN: Business isn’t everything, Pinkie 
I'm giving a little dinner party Friday 
night. I want you to come and I won't 
take “No.” 


PINKIE: Who says “no.” Friday it’s a 
date 


FRAN: (A twinkle in her eye) I also 
invited a friend of yours. Kate Klein 


PINKIE 
Friday 


(Getting up, he backs away) 
I'm busy 


FRAN: Oh, Pinkie, why don't you give 
yourself a chance to know Katie better? 
There are other good reasons beside 
love, to get married. You know how the 
saying goes—a woman is only half a 
woman without a man, a man is only 


half a man without a woman 


PINKIE: Oh—if Kate Klein was only 


half the woman she is—Besides, who 
wants to live with a woman you are 


dying to live without? 


FRAN: (She laughs, looks about) Is my 
Marty around? 


PINKIE: No I think he had a business 
appointment 


FRAN: (Wistfully) Since he came to 
work for the firm, I've forgotten what 
my son looks like. The dreams I had 
Tomorrow he'd be coming home for 
his first Christmas vacation. Instead of 
chasing up Seventh Avenue with a 
sample case, a boy that age should be 
on a college campus, with books under 
his arm. 


PINKIE: Look, Francey, I once saw a 
college movie with Jack Oakie. Comes 
a Saturday afternoon, he has a football 
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under his arm—not a book. And he 
starts running. He runs and he runs— 
and he falls and breaks a leg. So maybe 
it’s for the best Marty didn’t go to 
college? 


FRAN: I blame Johnny for that. He 
didn’t have to be on the road in Sep- 
tember. He should have been home to 
put his foot down 


PINKIE: But he went on business 


FRAN: (Rising, with some bitterness) 
Everything is business with him lately 
It’s either business or a vacation 


PINKIE: How come you didn’t go with 
him to Miami? 


FRAN: He didn’t ask me. (Catching her- 
self) I mean, strictly speaking, you 
couldn’t call it a vacation this time. The 
doctor ordered him to take a complete 
rest. If I went along, we'd be on the 
go every minute 


MIRIAM: (Enters) Mr. Pincus, the man 
from Strook Fabrics is here. He wants 
to talk to you 


PINKIE: And I want to talk to him. Ex- 
cuse me, Francey. You'll be here a 
while? Marty should be back soon. (He 


exits.) 


MIRIAM: (As she goes to PINKIE’s desk, 
preoccupied with a folder of bills) How 


are you, Mrs. Goodwin? 


FRAN: Very well, thanks. (She consults 
her watch, picks up her bag from pouf.) 


SHELLY: (Dashes in through dressing 
room, with a large suit bor) Mrs 


Goodwin! Hello! 
FRAN: Hello, Shelly. So nice to see you 


SHELLY: Nice to see you. I'm still taking 
advantage of my pull around here 
(Holding up suitbor) Wholesale! 


FRAN: So I see 


SHELLY: (She gets small checkbook from 
her bag, writes check at corner of 
PINKIE’s desk, through next) I almost 
had a personal regards to you from 
your husband 


FRAN: Really? 


SHELLY 
races 


I saw him last week at the 


FRAN: Were you in Miami? 


SHELLY: Who isn’t in Miami this time 
of year? Dave and I took a belated 
honeymoon 


FRAN: How did Johnny look? 


SHELLY: Wonderful, from where I cotild 
see. I didn’t get over to talk to them. 
You know what it’s like at Tropical 
Park! I think it’s a wonderful idea for 
the firm, showing the line down there 
And that Lorraine—she wears clothes 
like a dream! 


(mir1AM looks up sharply.) 


She makes every other woman look 
sick 


(MIRIAM frantically signals SHELLY, 
but it is too late.) 


(Turning to miIRIAM) Goodness, what 
time is it? 

MIRIAM: (Trying to keep her voice cas- 
ual) It’s almost two. 


(Shattered by SHELLY’s inadvertant 
revelation, FRAN exits quickly.) 


SHELLY: Almost two? Gosh, I’ve got to 
run! Here’s the check, honey. I left my 
mother sitting with the baby, and she’s 
even more confused about him than I 
am! (Turning) Where’s Mrs. Goodwin? 


MIRIAM: (Deeply upset) Shelly, you 
shouldn’t have said that 


SHELLY: Said what? 


MIRIAM: Mr. Goodwin did not go to 
Miami to show the line. And Lorraine 
hasn’t worked here for the last three 
months. 


SHELLY: Oh, no. Why didn’t you stop 
me? 


MIRIAM: I tried to stop you 


SHELLY: 
mouth. 


(Miserably) Me and my big 


MARTY: (Enters) Is Mom here? 


SHELLY: 
much. 


Dave always says I talk too 


MIRIAM: 
left 


(To marty) Your mother just 


PINKIE: (Enters) Miss Oppenheim, I'm 
afraid we're going to have a lot of 
trouble with Stroock. 


SHELLY: (Picking up her bor) I think 
I'll go home and kill myself. (She exits 
quickly.) 


MARTY: Uncle Pinkie, my mother left 
PINKIE: Without saying goodbye? 


MARTY: (To PINKIE) I guess I better tell 
you why Miss Grey of Farnsworth sent 
for me. She’s sore as hell. She’s cancel- 
ling her order. 


PINKIE: What do you expect when you 
can’t guarantee a delivery date? Stuck 
without a yard of fabric, our credit nil 
and void—(He dials phone.) 


MaRTY: I know all about it. What am I 
supposed to do? I need that Farnsworth 
commission, Uncle Pinkie. I was gonna 
ask you to advance me it. I’m calling 
up my father about this! (He exits.) 


PINKIE: He's calling his father. What 
does he think I’m doing? (Into phone) 
Operator, I was putting in a call to 
Miami. The Beach Plaza, Mr. S. J. 
Goodwin. I'll wait. I'll wait. (To mMir1AM) 
You know, Miss Oppenheim, we’re going 
to miss you when you get married. 


MIRIAM: I'm afraid that’s a long way off 
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PINKIE: . . . Just now, when I got into the elevator, the operator said to me, “Where to?” You know what I 
answered him? “When you are down, where else can you go, but up?” 


PINKIE: You didn't settle a date yet? 


MIRIAM: My engagement is broken, Mr 
Pincus 


PINKIE: (With a quick glance at her 
hand for confirmation) Congratulations! 


I mean, you must feel bad 


(With a little laugh as she 


exits) I don’t, really. I did it of my own 
free will 


MIRIAM 


PINKIE: (His attention drawn to phone) 


Hello. Yes, Operator, I’m waiting 


(JOHNNY makes a sudden entrance, 
carrying a suitcase, his free arm about 


MARTY.) 
Hello, hello 


JOHNNY: (To MARTY) How's 
mother? How’re things at home? 


your 


PINKIE: (On phone) Hello, Johnny 


JOHNNY: (Dropping his suitcase) Hello 


PINKIE: (Into 


phone) How are 


you, 
Johnny,? 


JOHNNY: (Grinning broadly as he goes 
to PINKIE’S side) 


weather? 


I'm fine. How’s the 
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PINKIE: (Into phone) It’s freezing here 
How's it in Miami? 


JOHNNY: I don’t know. I left there at 


eight o'clock this morning 


PINKIE: (Into phone) Johnny, when are 
you coming back? We have a lot of 


trouble here 
(JOHNNY taps PINKIE’S shoulder.) 


Please, don’t bother me. (He does a 
“take” as he realizes JOHNNY is at his 
side) Johnny! (Into phone) Operator, 
never mind the personal to personal 
He’s here personal. (He hangs up) Am 


I glad to see you! 


JOHNNY: (Handing marty his hat and 
topcoat) Marty, get your mother on the 


phone. I’m dying to say “hello” to her 
PINKIE: She wouldn’t be home yet. She 


was here not five minutes ago 


JOHNNY 
What for? 


(Nervously) Fran was here? 


PINKIE: Just to say “hello.” 


JOHNNY: (Peeling off his jacket, he 
hands it to marTy) Get me my gray 


flannel suit, will you? 


(MARTY 


goes to closet and does so 


through next.) 


PINKIE: How was the South, Johnny? 


JOHNNY: As far as I'm concerned, we 
didn’t have to fight the Civil War. This 
is a place you have to see to believe 
Ninety degrees in the shade, and the 
of Santa Clauses 
and phoney snow. At eight o'clock this 


morning, I asked myself, what am I 


store windows full 


doing in an air conditioned hotel room, 
two days Christmas? A 
should be home with his family 


before man 


PINKIE 
Johnny 


I must make you a compliment, 
You look terrible 


JOHNNY: I look just the way I feel 


PINKIE: Sixty dollars a day, and you 


look worse than before you left 


JOHNNY: (Spotting the packages on the 


Don't tell me the Christmas 
presents aren't out to the buyers yet? 


sofa) 


MARTY: They went out last week. These 
are for the factory help 


them a party tomorrow 


We're giving 
JOHNNY: (To PINKIE) 


Well, aren’t you 
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going to ask why I 
unexpectedly? 


returned so 


PINKIE: You wanted a white Christmas! 


JOHNNY: I came back because the 
minute I leave you in charge, every- 


thing goes wrong! 


PINKIE: He’s giving me arguments. If 
you had waited another five minutes, in 
Miami, you'd have heard the real argu- 
ment from me on the telephone 


MARTY: Dad, could I talk to you please 
on a personal matter? 


JOHNNY: Marty, I just got in. Pinkie 


and I have business 
MARTY: It'll only take a minute 


JOHNNY: Not now, sonny. At the end of 
the day we'll talk to your heart’s con- 
tent. Park my bag somewhere, will you, 
and remind me to take it home tonight 


(MARTY exits with bag.) 


Now tell me, where the hell is Lewis’ 
spring line? He had me on the phone 
four times yesterday. He threatens to 
cancel out. Didn't I leave instructions, 
Number One on the shipping list is 
Miles Lewis? 


PINKIE: Sure, he’s Number One. Also 
Number Two, Three, Four and Seventy- 
seven. We haven't shipped one unit to 


anybody in ten days 
JOHNNY: Why in the hell not? 


PINKIE: You know a way to make gar- 
ments without fabric? Invent it. You'll 


make a small fortune 


JOHNNY: Dammit, get fabrics. What's 


stopping you” 


PINKIE: Money' You heard of money 
Lewis owes us a hundred and sixteen 


thousand dollars 


JOHNNY: A hundred sixteen thousand? 
(Shaken, he nonetheless rallies to Lewis’ 
defense) This man is triple-A in Dun 
and Bradstreet! Who are you to limit 


his credit with us? 


PINKIE: I'm limiting? It’s the 
houses which are limiting our credit 


fabric 


JOHNNY: (Going to his desk) I'll phone 


the factor. He'll carry us 


PINKIE: (Following him, hotly) Oh, no! 
Pay big interest, Lewis should operate 
his business with our money? Instead 
of calling the factor, call up Lewis and 


ask him for a check 
JOHNNY: I can't do that 
PINKIE: Why not? 


JOHNNY: Because you just don't ask a 


man like Miles Lewis for money! 


PINKIE: Johnny, what are you talking 


about? I know if a man owes you ask 
JOHNNY: Pinkie, in business you've got 
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to romance the guy that gives you the 
business 


PINKIE: That’s exactly what he’s giving 
us. The business 


JOHNNY: Pinkie, think back. You don’t 
remember us eight months ago? Miles 
Lewis walked in and shot the wolf at 
the door. If it costs a few cents interest 
to factor his account will you die broke? 
What will you do with all your money? 
PINKIE: What I always do. I'll lend it 
to you 


JOHNNY: Pinkie, think what this man 
has done for me, personally. I’m a guest 
in his home. Francey and I are now 
members of the Whitney Vales Country 
Club. I’m golfing with bankers, pub- 
lishers, the Chairman of the Board of a 
railroad. My wife plays bridge with 
their wives. Clarice Lewis and Fran are 
like that. Do I have to tell you the 
advantages this gives my son? And I 
owe it all to Lewis. The man made me 


PINKIE: Sure, he made you. He made 
you a playboy, a nightclubber. The next 
thing you'll be carrying on with other 


women 


JOHNNY: Dammit, Pinkie, will you stop 


going to the movies? 


(FERELLI enters, his arm about LorR- 
RAINE. She is looking extremely pros- 
perous, a handsome mink coat thrown 


over a stunning suit.) 


FERELLI: Welcome home, Johnny! And 


look what I found outside 


PINKIE (To LORRAINE) Hello 


stranger 


Hello, 


LORRAINE: How are you, Mr. Pincus? 
PINKIE: Sticking together, thanks 


LORRAINE (With a casualness she does 
not feel) Hi, Johnny 


(Completely flustered at the sight of 
LORRAINE, JOHNNY has backed away, 


eyes her nervously ) 


FERELLI: Look at that gorgeous mink 


coat! 


PINKIE: (Examining it, as LORRAINE drops 
it off her shculders) Let me see—oh 
very beautiful 

FERELLI: And that magnificent suit 
Ferelli, 


PINKIE what a_ coincidence 


That's the suit I was describing to you 


to copy. I seen the original on Joan 


Crawford. (He pulls tape measure off 
FERELLI'S neck, measures pocket detail 
of suit) Lorraine, would you mind 


getting undressed for five minutes? 


LORRAINE: I hate to say “no” to you, Mr 


Pincus, but I'm really in a hurry 


PINKIE: That's alright 


Come _ on, 


I have a good 
memory Ferelli—take a 


pencil 


FERELLI: (As he and PINKIE go off in an 
excited colloquy) Wonderful in velvet! 


PINKIE: No, no, much cheaper in 
corduroy. 


FERELLI: Sensational pockets! 


PINKIE: We'll make it without pockets 
Saves a quarter of a yard 


(They are gone.) 


JOHNNY: What the hell are you doing 
here? 


LORRAINE: Five minutes after I found 
your note, I was on my way to the air- 
port. Johnny, it wasn’t very nice of you 
to run out on me. 


JOHNNY: Lorraine, I thought we agreed 
you were never to come to this office. 


LORRAINE: Why did you run out on me? 


JOHNNY: How long do you think I can 
hang around down in Florida? I’ve got 
a business here 


LORRAINE: You haven't answered my 
question 


JOHNNY: Lorraine, I never invited you 
to go South with me. Be truthful, did I? 


LORRAINE: No, you didn’t 


JOHNNY: You had no business following 
me down there! 

LORRAINE: I had to 

JOHNNY: What do you mean, had to 
LORRAINE: Because you were running 
away from me 


JOHNNY: Stop asking such fantastic 
statements. I don’t have to run away 
from you or anybody else. My doctor 
ordered me to take a rest. (He catches 
her look, decides on truth) All right, if 
you must know, I was running away! 


(The phone rings. JOHNNY answers 


it irritably.) 


Hello—Marty's not here. How the hell 
should I know where he is! (He hangs 
up as MARTY enters.) 

MARTY: That call for me, Dad? 

JOHNNY: It was. I hung up 

MARTY: What did you do that for? It 
was important! 


JOHNNY 
call back 


If it’s that important, they'll 


MARTY 
Lorraine 


(Upset, he starts off) Hi, 


LORRAINE: How are you? 
(MARTY exits.) 


JOHNNY Lorraine, you see, we cant 


talk here 


LORRAINE 
nothing more to talk about. Do we have 
anything more to talk about, Johnny? 


I'm beginning to see there’s 


JOHNNY: (Beseechingly) Lorraine, this 
was all wrong from the beginning. Let’s 
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break it off before a lot of innocent 
people get hurt. We've got to talk about 


it but not now—and not here 


LORRAINE: Spare me the details, Johnny 
I get the idea. You design a brand new 
garment. It’s different, exciting. In a 
year from now it’s a rag hanging in 
omeone’s closet 


JOHNNY: Do you have to put it that 
way”? (His tone softening) Look, honey, 
I know your bills have piled up like 
crazy. I'm a little strapped right now 
I want you to know I'll take care of 
things. 


LORRAINE: Please don't bother 


JOHNNY: What the hell kind of a guy 
do you take me for? Don’t you think I 
have a feeling of responsibility, obli- 
gation to you? I'll get a check to you as 
soon as I can. (He goes to his desk 


makes notation on pad.) 


LORRAINE: And that will discharge your 
obligation and make us even 


JOHNNY: Dammit, why do you try to 
twist everything I say, everything I try 


to do? 


LORRAINE: Because the last thing in the 
world I want from you is gratitude! 


JOHNNY: Lorraine, baby, believe me I 


never meant to hurt you 


LORRAINE: Nobody ever wanted to hurt 
me. I just ask for it. I always have to 
fall in love and it’s always with the 
wrong guy, and he never wants to hurt 
me. (Ruefully) Maybe I ought to wake 
up, get wise. My friend Grace owns 
two apartment houses and an annuity 
Nothing ever hurts her! And don’t think 
I haven't had plenty of opportunities 
including your best customer, Miles 
Lewis. If I weren't such a fool I'd take 
them 


JOHNNY: (Gently) That's no answer for 


a girl like you 


LORRAINE: A girl like me? What kind of 
a girl am I, Johnny? What's there about 
me? A guy will break himself, he'll go 
for thousands to put stuff on my back 
But he won't spend seven and a half 
bucks to put a plain gold band on my 
finger 


JOHNNY: Couldn't any of those 


tupid 
bastards see you're a real woman? A 
woman who could take care of a guy, 


fight for him, love him 


LORRAINE: (Her voice breaking) Not 
one of them ever saw that, Johnny. Not 
even you. (She goes to pouf, picks uv 


her coat.) 


JOHNNY: (Following her) Please baby, 


I can’t stand to see you cry 


LORRAINE: Johnny, you can’t—you can't 


just slam the door in my face 
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JOHNNY: But isn't it better to cut if off 
before—(He breaks off miserably in the 


face of her pleading.) 


LORRAINE: I don’t ask for much. Just tell 


me you'll see me once in a while 


JOHNNY: (As he puts her coat about her 
shoulders, promising anything to get 
her out of the office) Sure—sure, honey, 


we'll see each other 


LORRAINE: (Seizing her slight advantage) 
When’? How about tonight? Can we 
make it tonight? 


JOHNNY: I have to spend this evening 


with my family! 
LORRAINE: How about tomorrow”? 


JOHNNY: I'll talk to you on the phone 
Come on, baby, put some powder on 
your pretty nose—and run along like a 


good kid. (He takes her to door.) 


LORRAINE: If you change your mind 
about tonight I'll be home 


JOHNNY. Sure—-Sure—If I change my 


mind 
LORRAINE: Goodbye, Johnny 
JOHNNY: Goodbye 


(There is a moment of pause as he 
watches her go. Acutely distressed, he 
dials phone While 


he waits, he opens desk drawer, finds 


goes to his desk 


small bottle of pills. He hangs up 
pours some water from carafe on 
desk, downs a pill. He looks up to see 
PINKIE has entered, is watch ng this 


action, concerned.) 


PINKIE: Sixty dollars a day and you're 
still taking medicine? 


JOHNNY: Just something I ate 


PINKIE: Did you call Francey” 


JOHNNY: Yeah. Just tried. No answer 
PINKIE: Lorraine wants her job back? 
JOHNNY: No, just a social call 


PINKIE: (Very intrigued) Tell me, 
Johnny, this mink coat she wears—you 
think some gentleman is making pro- 


visions for her? 


JOHNNY: How the hell should I know? 


Pinkie, how much money have you in 


your personal bank account? 


PINKIE: Never mind how much! Not one 
cent to the fabric houses for Miles 
Lewis’ yardage 


JOHNNY: No, no, I want you to lend me 


twenty-five, personally 


PINKIE: Oh, personally? (He takes out 


his wallet.) 


JOHNNY: Not two tens and a five 


Twenty-five hundred 


PINKIE 


with conditions 


(Taking this in) Miami broke 
you, huh? This time if I lend you it’s 


JOHNNY: Conditions? Afraid I won't 


pay you back” 
(His phone rings.) 


(Answering it) Goodwin speaking. Just 
a minute. (Calling off) Marty! For you! 
Telephone. (Dropping receiver on desk 
he goes to PINKIE) Okay. What 


condition? 


PINKIE: Call up Lewis. Ask him for a 
check 
JOHNNY: Once and for all, no! The 


factor will carry us 


PINKIE: I said no factors! I’m a partner 
here, or am I not? 


MARTY: (Enters. Into phone) Goodwin 


junior, speaking 


JOHNNY: (Dropping onto sofa) Make it 


short, kid, we’re busy in here 


MARTY: (Into phone) Yeah? What time 
tomorrow”? (Pause) I want to know be- 


cause I told you, I'm taking care of it 


JOHNNY: Marty, will you cut it short? 


MARTY: (Into phone) Look, I can’t talk 
now.-Call me after eight. I'll be here 
decorating the showroom for our 
Christmas party. (He hangs up, agitated) 
Dad, must I wait till the end of the 


day? Can't I talk to you now? 
JOHNNY: What’s the matter? What's up” 


MARTY: I've got to have an advance 
Four hundred and fifty bucks 


JOHNNY: (Jumping up) HOW much? 


MARTY: It’s only a loan. Against my 
future commissions. Would you mind, 
Uncle Pinkie? It’s very important 


PINKIE: Are you in trouble, Marty? 


MARTY: Please, I've got to have it. And 
don’t ask me why 


JOHNNY: Don’t ask? Just hand over the 
four and a half. Look, son, you didn’t 
want a profession, you wanted to be a 
business man. Well, the first principle 
of sound business is to live within your 


income' 


PINKIE: Ask your father —he knows! 


MARTY: Pop, don’t lecture me. I need 


the money 


JOHNNY: (Gently, his arm about the 
boy) All right, son, what'd you do? 
Gamble” Pick up three aces and think 
you were invincible? Speak up. You 
know you can talk to me—and Pinkie’s 


known you since you were a baby 


PINKIE: Longer 


MARTY: (Hesitatingly) Well, you see—a 


a friend of mine—he got himself into 


a difficulty—which involves a lady 


JOHNNY: (Hitting the ceiling) How the 
hell'd you get into a mess like that? 
After the example your mother and 
father 


well your mother, anyway— (He 
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breaks off with a change of tone) Do 
we know the parents? Whose child is 
this? 


MARTY: She’s not a child! 


What 
picked up? 


JOHNNY is she, some bum you 


MARTY: She's not a bum! 


? 


PINKIE: She’s a buyer’ 


MARTY: I met her at our Country Club, 


and that’s all I'm going to tell you! 


Don't 
you dare see her again. She calls you, 
*refer her to me. I know the law in these 
matters 


JOHNNY: (Sharply) Now listen 


Before you pay a dime, she'll 
have to prove it! 


MARTY: Prove what? I smashed up the 
car, didn't I? 


PINKIE: 


. That’s the suit I was describing to you to copy. 


PINKIE: Car? 
JOHNNY: WHAT car? 
MARTY: Her car 


(JOHNNY and PINKIE exchange looks.) 


JOHNNY: Is this the total extent of the 


damage? 
MARTY: I’ve got to pay the repairs 


PINKIE: The car isn’t insured” 


MARTY: She can’t report it 
JOHNNY: Why not? 


MARTY: It 
midnight 


happened real late—after 
If her husband finds out he 


might misunderstand 


JOHNNY: (Taking this in, he puts his 


arm about the boy, leads him to sofa) 


Sit down, Marty. (He finds a cigar on 

desk) Have a cigar. We've got to talk 
: 

about this 


MARTY: Pop, please, she insists on paying 
for it herself. But it’s my responsibility 


JOHNNY: His responsibility. My big shot 


MARTY: 
tomorrow 


Dad, the car’ll be ready 


(JOHNNY looks at PINKIE. PINKIE nods.) 
JOHNNY: You'll have the dough. Scram 


thanks. Thanks, Uncle 
(He dashes out.) 


MARTY 
Pinkie 


Gee, 


PINKIE: I must admit, Johnny, this 
Country Club life is certainly giving 


your boy fine advantages 


(The interoffice 
PINKIE’S desk, sounds.) 


phone buzzer on 


I seen the original on Joan Crawford... 


We'll make it without pockets. Saves a quarter of a yard— 
(Norman Rose, Menasha Skulnik, Phyllis Hill, Richard Whorf) 


- 
Le ; 
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JOHNNY: (Answering it) He is? Send 
him in. Pinkie, for God’s sake, it’s Miles 
Lewis! Beat it. Let me handle him! 


PINKIE: Oh, no, I’m staying right here 
I'm going to tell him plain up and down, 
we have no money. 


JOHNNY: We can’t do that! If you let a 
man like Miles Lewis know we depend 
on him, he’ll step all over us 


(MILES LEWIS enters.) 


Hello, Miles! 


LEWIs: (In a towering rage as he throws 
his coat and hat on pinkie’s desk) Don't 
give me that big hello. Now, where the 
hell are my garments? 


PINKIE: I'll tell you, Mr. Lewis 
JOHNNY: Let me tell him 


PINKIE: No, it’s my fault. I’m the one to 
apologize. 


LEWIS: Apologize! My advertising is 
ready to go. What am I going to sell? 
Apologies? If you disappoint me—I 
swear I'll cancel out! 

PINKIE: (Going to Lewis) And where 
will you find a Spring line in time? 


LEWIS: I can get anything I damn want 
for money! 


PINKIE: Oh, for money you can even get 
the garments from us. 


LEWIs: Are you holding me up for a 
higher price on a firm order? 


JOHNNY: No. No. No! Pinkie, let me 
handle this. 


PINKIE: No. I’m handling it. (To Lewis) 
The truth is, not one garment is cut, 
because we don’t have the fabric 
LEwWIs: You mean to tell me nothing's 
in work yet? 


PINKIE: Nothing 


Lewis: What the hell kind of a business 
establishment is this? Don’t tell me 
you're broke? 


JOHNNY: No, no—not at all, Miles 
We're loaded. (He looks at PINKIE 
beseechingly.) 


PINKIE: (Disregarding JOHNNY) We were 
loaded, but I unloaded us. Mr. Lewis, 
you are forcing me to tell you some- 
thing even Johnny doesn’t know. But 
I'm not ashamed. I'll confess 


JOHNNY: Confess? 


PINKIE: (Moving Lewis to pouf, he sits 
down on it) Mr. Lewis, you are a man 
of the world, you'll understand. I made 
a human mistake. Man to man, I got 
myself into trouble with a young lady 


LEWIS: 
dame? 


(Incredulous) You—with a 


(JOHNNY drops onto sofa, listens open- 
mouthed, prepared for the worst.) 
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PINKIE: (Calling on his imagination, 
plus his memory of a few motion pic- 
tures) Yes. I spent on her a lot of 
money. You know how it is. Business 
looked good—I kept on drawing—over- 
drawing. I couldn’t help myself. She 
fascinated me. I bought her some trin- 
kets—(He pantomimes where he placed 
the mythical jewels) A few minks. 
(Hotly) Then I found out! Anybody 
could get her for muskrat! 


(Encouraged by JOHNNY’s dumb- 
founded expression.) 


When I wanted to get rid of her, she 
put the “bite” on me. 


LEwIs: You didn’t pay her off? 


PINKIE: I had to. I wrote her some 
letters. Not business letters. 


LEwWIs: What could she do with the 
damn letters? You don’t even have a 
wife she can threaten you with 


PINKIE: (With a “take” as he realizes 
the logic of this) You see what a sucker 
I am? (Hoping Lewis will take the hint) 
But I figured, people owe us big money 

it would come in—eventually. Mean- 
while, my little picadilly cleaned out 
the Goodwin-Pincus treasury 


LEwIs: (Getting up) Sounds like a 
corny movie. Hold up my merchandise 
for want of a few lousy bucks? (Going 
to desk) What are you, a high school 
kid? I’ve been in worse jams. No dame 
ever got a busted nickel out of me. 
(Pulling out his checkbook) How much 
cash do you need? 


JOHNNY: (Jumping up) Twenty-fi 


PINKIE: (Cutting in) Forty thousand 


dollars 
Lewis: What’s her name? Becky Sharp? 
PINKIE: No, she’s not a Jewish girl 


(LEWIS sits at JOHNNY'S desk, writes 


check through next.) 


JOHNNY: This is damned decent of you, 


Miles 
Lewis: When dol get my first shipment? 


PINKIE Starting overtime tonight, in 


six days 


LEwis: See that you do. (He hands 
check to JOHNNY) What are you doing 
tonight, Johnny? 


JOHNNY: I haven't seen my wife in ten 
days. Thought I'd spend the evening 
with her 


Lewis: How'd you like to give Fran a 
little treat. instead? Here are a couple 


of tickets for a new musical, opens 
tonight. 


JOHNNY: (Taking tickets) That’s very 
nice of you, Miles. Can’t you use them? 
LEwis: (Getting up) I hate going to a 
show alone. Grace is away visiting her 


parents for the holidays. And Clarice, 
my wife, isn’t feeling well. 


JOHNNY: Sorry to hear that. 


Lewis: Nothing serious. After dinner, 
I'll get into bed with a good book. It’s 
not my Number One choice. But I'll get 
a night's rest. I have an early appoint- 
ment to take my kids to see Santa 
Claus. 

(As pinkie helps him on with his 

coat.) 


Pinkie, Pinkie, the best advice I can 
give you—-leave the women to us pro- 
fessionals, eh, Johnny? (With a laugh, 
he picks up his hat, exits.) 


(PINKIE and JOHNNY eye each other.) 


JOHNNY: Where the hell’d you get that 
cock and bull story you told him? 


PINKIE: And since when are you and 
him in the same professional class with 


women? 


JOHNNY: And what was this rubbish 
about a picadilly? Do you know what a 
picadilly is? 


PINKIE: (Laughs, pleased with himself) 
Good, huh? I got ideas. I’ve seen so 
many movies, I could show Hollywood 
how to write a real picture. (Spotting 
the tickets JOHNNY holds) Francey will 
be so happy you're taking her to the 
show. Call her up and tell her. 


JOHNNY: (Looking from the tickets, to 
the check he holds, an idea beginning 
to percolate) As a matter of fact, I 
ought to invite the Mayflower Shops 


buyer. I owe the guy a treat 
PINKIE: Can't you better take Francey? 


JOHNNY: This is not my preference, it’s 
business—(Consulting his watch) And 
speaking of business—let’s get to it. We 
can just make the bank—(Calling out) 
Miss Oppenheim, come in here with 


your notebook 


PINKIE: Send the check to Lewis’ bank 
first. Certify it 


JOHNNY: There’s no time. The check’s 
good as gold 


PINKIE (Pressing inter-office phone 


buzzer) Marty, come in here, will you? 
(MIRIAM enters.) 


JOHNNY: (Handing mirIAM the check) 
Run over to the bank, deposit this. See 
the Vice-president, get his initials, so 
we can draw against it immediately 
You know what checks to issue to the 
fabric houses? 


MIRIAM: I do 


JOHNNY: And draw me a personal check 
for twenty-five—(He tears off notation 
he made on desk pad earlier) No, 

better make it five thousand. (To 
PINKIE) With your permission, of course 
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PINKIE, If you're asking me, NO. If 
you're telling me, all right 


(MIRIAM exits.) 


MARTY 
room) Did you call me, Uncle Pinkie? 


(Entering through dressing 


PINKIE: Marty, call up Miss Grey of 
Farnsworth. We guarantee delivery in 
ten days. We just got a forty fhousand 


dollar check: from Miles Lewis’ 
MARTY: Gee, that’s great! 


JOHNNY: (Going to mMarTY) Oh Marty 
if you speak to your mother, don't tell 
her I’m home. I want to walk in on her 


later tonight and surprise her 
MARTY: Sure, Dad. (He exits.) 


(JOHNNY catches PINKIE's reproachful 
look, goes to closet, presses wall but 


ton. The clothes rack bounces out.) 


PINKIE: You're changing your clothes 


for a change? 


JOHNNY: I’m also taking a shower. Do 


you mind? 


PINKIE: Instead of changing your suit 
maybe you'll change your mind and 


take Francey to the theatre? 
JOHNNY: I can't! 
PINKIE: Why not?’ 


JOHNNY: Because there's something I! 
have to do first! Come on, Pinkie, we'll 
never get through if we don’t organize 
Be back here in fifteen minutes, we'll 


make a cutting schedule 


PINKIE: But you didn’t see Francey in 


eleven days! 


JOHNNY: (Hitting the ceiling) Dammit, 
Pinkie, you may be my partner in busi- 
ness, but you're not a partner to my 
life! Now get the hell out of here and 


leave me alone! 


(There is a pause. Deeply hurt, PINKIE 
starts to go, turns.) 


PINKIE: After so many years together, I 
thought we were friends. Now I see, 
we're not friends—(He raises his hands 
high) We're just friends— (He drops 
his hands in the characteristic gesture, 
to indicate how low their friendship has 


fallen. He exits.) 


(Alone, a deeply distressed JOHNNY 
makes a bee-line for the bar, opens 
it, pours a shot of liquor, downs it 
remains lost in thought for a moment 
Suddenly, his mind made up, he goes 


to phone, dials.) 


JOHNNY: (Into phone) Hello, baby. Sur- 
prised to hear from me? Look, honey, 
I don’t have time to 
listen. I'm up to my neck in the office 
I just called to tell you, I'm taking you 
to the opening of a new musical tonight 


don’t say a word 


I'll be working late, so grab yourself a 
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bite at home—put on your best bib and 
tucker—I’ll pick you up at the house at 
eight sharp—(He hangs up, goes back 
to bar, pours himself another drink, a 
terribly distracted man—as 


BLACKOUT—CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Scene Il 


Scene: The office, nine o'clock that 


evening 
AT RISE 


The room is lit dimly. The bar is open 
The glass doors and window are now 
decorated with holly wreathes. MARTY 
is putting the finishing touches to a 
Christmas tree in hall. Phone rings 


MARTY: (Answering phone) Hello. Yeah 
it’s me. Look, I'll be at the garage at 
ten tomorrow. What do you want me 
to do with the car? Should I park it at 
your house or leave it at the garage? 
Look, I told you I’m paying for it 
(MIRIAM enters with an armful 


of brightly 
packages.) 


wrapped Christmas 


I can't talk more now—goodnight. (He 
hangs up.) 


MIRIAM: The showroom looks wonder- 
ful, Marty 


MARTY: It'll look all right when I’m 
finished with it. I better run down and 
get you some more wrapping paper for 
these last few 


MIRIAM: (Placing packages on PINKIE’S 
desk) Don’t bother. I'll get some on my 
way in tomorrow 


MARTY: Hell, no. Let's get through 
tonight. 


(PINKIE enters from bathroom with a 
bottle of aspirin and glass, goes to 
JOHNNY'S desk.) 


How’re you doing, Uncle Pinkie? 
PINKIE: I have a little headache 


MIRIAM: He hasn't sat down or eaten a 
thing since he put the cutters to work 
at four-thirty 


MARTY: Want a sandwich, some coffee. 
Uncle Pinkie? I'm going down 


PINKIE: No, thanks. Unless Miss Oppen- 
heim is hungry. I bet you didn’t eat 
anything either 


MIRIAM: I'll have something when I 
get home. (She watches PInkteE down 
aspirin, with tender concern.) 


MARTY: Back in a jif 
coat from sofa, exits.) 


(He picks up his 


MIRIAM: (Picking up bottle) How much 
does this bottle of aspirin cost? 


PINKIE: About fifty-nine cents 


MIRIAM: Fifty-nine cents. Today some- 
one tried to tell me that a diamond is a 
symbol of security. I have seen a 
woman take a large diamond, offer it 
to a guard for just one of these tablets 
Her little girl had a fever. That night 
they took them both away 


PINKIE: (Shivers, appalled by her story) 
My, it’s cold in here. Landlords—so 
stingy with the heat 


MIRIAM: It’s after business hours 


PINKIE: (His eye lighting on the open 
bar) You know what? How about a 
little drink? It'll warm us up. How 
about it? 


MIRIAM: I'm afraid I'm not much of a 
drinker 


PINKIE: You think I am? But we have a 
whole book full of recipes—-(He finds 
book at bar. opens it at random) How 
would it appeal to you, a _ frozen 
“Horse’s Neck”? 


MIRIAM: (Laughs) Isn't there something 
that suggests a warmer climate? 


PINKIE: Wait—here’s the perfect climate 
Bermuda. A Bermuda cocktail! 


MIRIAM: That sounds lovely. I'll get the 
glasses. (She finds glasses in bar.) 


PINKIE: (Consulting recipe) Three quar- 
ters jigger gin. Jigger? Oh—jigger? 
That must mean this. (He finds large 
glass cocktail shaker, generously pours 
gin) Three quarters jigger brandy 
Brandy we don't have. So I'll use this. 
(He finds a bottle at random, pours it) 
One haif dry vermouth. Dry vermouth 
we don’t have. So I'll use wet vermouth 
(He pours it) Ice cubes. Who needs 
ice? It’s cold enough. So, what do I 
do with it? Oh, yes. I seen it in the 
movies. (He shakes cocktail, pours 
drinks into glasses MIRIAM holds) You 
know, I hear this Bermuda is quite a 
honeymoon place. (Putting down 
shaker) So, let’s make a toast 


MIRIAM: What should we drink to? 


PINKIE: It’s the first time in my life I'm 
drinking in honor of no special occasion, 
so—to absolutely nothing, and that’s all! 
(They drink. PINKIE makes a wry face) 
People drink this for pleasure? (He 
takes another sip. looks up surprised) 
It's good! (He goes to mirR1AM who has 
dropped onto pouf, a little shaken by 
the powerful mixture) You know, Miss 
Oppenheim, I always meant to ask you 
vou had a big family? 


MIRIAM: Oh, yes. We were three boys 
and three girls. I was the youngest. 


PINKIE: The baby, huh? I bet they made 
a big fuss over you 
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MIRIAM: Yes 


PINKIE: I don’t blame them. (He sits 
beside her) I had no family at all. Of 
course I had a mother when I was born. 
I even had a father. But I lost them 
both when I was very little. 


MIRIAM: When I was very little, the day 
I loved best was Friday. I used to wake 
up to the most beautiful smells from 
the kitchen. Cinnamon 
chicken and fish— 


and raisins 


PINKIE: (Laughs) Stop—you're giving 
me an appetite. (His tone changing) I 
had nothing like this. When my parents 
passed away, they gave me away to a 
tailor. He was so poor, all we had on 


Friday was fish and black bread 
MIRIAM: On Friday you didn’t have 
white bread? 


PINKIE: When I was a boy, white bread 
was such a novelty, I used to put it 
between two pieces of black bread for 


PINKIE: It’s the first time in my life I’m drinking in honor of 
so—to absolutely nothing, and that’s all! . 
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(Wistfully) I can 
imagine what it was like in your house 
on Friday night 


a luxury sandwich 


MIRIAM: (In a glow of reminiscence) 
The house was so clean, shining clean 
And when the sun just touched the top 
of the Mama would light the 


candles. And then it wasn’t just a house 


trees, 


It was a place of worship. And it wasn’t 
just a table, it was an altar. (Recreating 
the scene) The lighted candles here, on 
the white, white tablecloth. The two 
golden loaves, the cup of wine (Her 
voice choked) There were eight of us 
when we sat down at the table, Papa 
at the head—(She breaks.) 


PINKIE: (Gently) You lost them it’s 


true, but at least you have your 


memories 
(There is a pause.) 


MIRIAM: You know something, Max? I 
like you very much 


PINKIE: You know something, Miriam? 
The feeling is absolutely mutual. (He 
rises) Excuse me—(He goes to the bar, 


decidedly under the influence, pours 
another drink) I always said to myself, 
if I ever met someone to whom a man 
could open his heart, a true friend 

for instance, like—(He 


breaks off) But of course, you're still 


someone like 


in love with that fellow you broke up 
with 


MIRIAM: (Going to PINKIE) I was never 


in love with him 


PINKIE: And I thought you're crazy for 
him. So 
compete 


handsome—tall—who could 
with such competition? (He 


drops onto sofa.) 


MIRIAM: (A twinkle in her eye) Did 


you want to compete? 


PINKIE: It crossed my mind 


MIRIAM: A woman looks for more than 


just appearance in a man. Kindness, 


no special occasion, 


(Lois Wheeler, Menasha Skulnik) 
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loyalty—other qualities she might find 
in a man like you. I’ve watched you 
for a long time, Max, and I couldn't 
help making comparisons, My ex-fiance 
will do anything for a dollar. But you 
wouldn't. (More candid that she would 
ordinarily be, the liquor loosening her 
up) You're a very remarkable man, 
Max. Here you are in business, standing 
in mud up to your neck, but you don’t 
know it, because your eyes are on the 
stars 


(PINKIE gazes at her in wonderment, 
as she drops to his side on sofa.) 


In fact—I think you're slightly 
wonderful 


PINKIE: (Overcome, he reaches for the 
cocktail shaker) Please—have another 


Bermuda! 


(The mood is abruptly broken by the 
sudden entrance of JOHNNY. He stag- 
gers in, disheveled, obviously under 


the influence of liquor.) 
JOHNNY: You still here, Miss Oppenheim? 


PINKIE: (Accusingly, as he makes his 
way toward JOHNNY) Johnny—you’ve 
been drinking. 


JOHNNY: I stopped off at a few bars. Do 
you mind? (To miriam) No time- 
punching for you, eh? Faithful, loyal 
Miss Oppenheim 


PINKIE: Johnny, you know it’s poison 
for you to drink, with your delicate 
stomach 


JOHNNY: Point of information, please, 
Miss Oppenheim. We signed some checks 
this afternoon, my partner and I. How 
much did we issue to the fabric houses? 


MIRIAM: (Going to PINKIE’s desk) Let 
me see—(She finds a pad) Twenty-four 
thousand, seven hundred and forty seven 
dollars 


JOHNNY: (Shaking his head miserably) 
Too much.’Much, much too much. 


PINKIE: Johnny, what happened? You 
left here to pick up the buyer, take 
him to the show. 


JOHNNY: Miss Oppenheim, will you 
please go home 


MIRIAM: (Concerned) Isn't there some- 
thing I can do? 


PINKIE: Do what he says—(He takes 
her hand) Goodnight, Miriam 


MIRIAM: Goodnight. (With a backward 
glance of anxiety, she exits through 
dressing room.) 


JOHNNY: (With a frightening quiet as 
he takes pinxre’s shoulders) It's all 
over, Pinkie. Everything. Finished. What 
kills me is what I did to you. 


PINKIE: But I'm all right, Johnny. I 
never felt so good. If you ask me, to- 
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night is the most wonderful night of 
my life 


JOHNNY: The night isn’t over yet, 
Pinkie 


PINKIE: What happened—what’s wrong? 


JOHNNY: Pinkie, whatever I tell you, 
promise you won't think badly of me 


PINKIE: I am your friend, Johnny 


JOHNNY: (Takes a deep breath, plunges) 
For the past few months, I’ve been 
having an affair with another woman 


(A stunned PINKIE takes this in.) 


And don't ask how a man gets involved! 
(He tosses his hat and coat on sofa.) 


PINKIE: Who's asking? 


JOHNNY: All last Fall I was on the road 
All day long, beating the drums, bar- 
gaining, hassling. You'll never know 
what it’s like, Pinkie. Comes the eve- 
ning, you've got to get away from it all, 
and relax. (In a small voice) She was 
there. I was there- 


PINKIE: Lorraine? 


JOHNNY: I tried to break it off. I tried 
How do you hurt someone who only 
wants to be good to you? (Picking up 
thread of his story) This afternoon, 
when I got the theatre tickets, I called 
Lorraine. Told her I'd pick her up at 
eight. After the show I was going to 
take her to supper, buy her a bottle of 
wine, and that’s how I would end it— 
once and for all! But I wanted to do it 
like a gentleman—She hasn’t got any 
money— (He takes crumpled check from 
his pocket) I was going to give her a 
few bucks to tide her over. 


PINKIE: (Looks at check, horrified) Five 
thousand dollars—a few bucks. 


JOHNNY: So at eight o'clock tonight, I 
arrive at her apartment, I don’t bother 
to ring the bell. She’s expecting me, and 
I have a key. I go through the foyer, 
walk into the living room. 


PINKIE: She’s not there? 


JOHNNY: She’s very much there—on the 
sofa in a hundred dollar negligee that I 
bought her—and she’s there with an- 
other man. 


PINKIE 
rassing. 


(Taking this in) It’s embar- 


JOHNNY: (Incredulous) I just don’t get 
it. She knew I was coming. Was she 
trying to make me jealous? Teach me a 
lesson? Did she have to confront me 
with the guy? (He picks up glass con- 
taining the remnants of PINKIE’s cock- 
tail, is about to drink it.) 


PINKIE: (Taking drink away from him) 
Don't feel bad, Johnny. Feel glad you're 
rid of her 


JOHNNY: Hell, I'm happy it’s over. I'm 
thinking of the guy she’s with—our best 
customer. The bastard threw a Seven- 


up bottle at me! 
PINKIE: Miles Lewis? 


JOHNNY: (His anger mounting as he 
recalls the experience) And that’s not 
all! As I stagger out of the place, he 
yells “Consider my Spring order 
cancelled!” 


PINKIE: (Stunned) The fabric is cut 
We're ruined 
JOHNNY: You think that’s all? When I’m 


at the door, he hollers, “I’m stopping 
my check in the morning.” 


PINKIE: Stopping the check? 


JOHNNY: (He staggers toward desk, picks 
up pad of figures) And that isn’t all 
Pinkie, we issued twenty-five thousand 
dollars in checks to the fabric houses, 
which won't be honored 


PINKIE: I told you certify his check—I 


told you—(He dashes to door.) 
JOHNNY: Where are you going? 
PINKIE: Huh? 

JOHNNY: Where are you going? 


PINKIE: I don’t know. (Coming back) 
Wait—with the few bonds I have, and 
what’s left in the firm’s account—maybe 
we can scrape together about five thou- 
sand dollars. 


JOHNNY: And where do we get the rest? 
(He goes to his desk, drops into chair 


wearily.) 


PINKIE: If we were only a foreign coun- 
try, we could get it from Washington. 


MARTY: (Enters, drops package of wrap- 
ping paper on pInkie’s desk, spots his 
father) Pop—this is great. We can take 
a cab home together 


JOHNNY: I’m not leaving just yet 


MARTY: (Going to JOHNNY) If you're 
waiting for the cutters, they’re washing 
up now. 


(At the mention of the word “cutter,” 
PINKIE groans, exits into dressing 
room, the whole situation teo much 
for him.) 


JOHNNY: Run along, kid, will you? 


MaRTY: Aw, come on, Dad. You look 
dead. And you haven't even seen Mom 
yet. 


JOHNNY: Go home and keep your 
mother company, Marty 


marty: Okay. (He starts off, turns) If 
you're gonna be late, Dad—have you 
got what you said you'd have for me? 


JOHNNY: No, I don’t have it. 


MARTY: No rush. You can give me a 
check in the morning 


JOHNNY: I don't have the money! 
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MARTY: (Extremely agitated) But you 
got a check for forty thousand—Uncle 
Pinkie 


JOHNNY: Will you go home? 


MARTY: (Desperately) Pop, you prom- 
ised—you promised I could have it! 
Doesn't your word mean anything? 


Where's your ethics? 


JOHNNY: You mess around with another 
man’s wife, and tell me “ethics”? Why, 
you don’t know the meaning of the 
word! Get the hell out of here 


(MARTY takes this in, deeply hurt 
erits.) 


Why do I do these damned things? Why 
didn’t I explain? What could I have 
told him? I just don’t get it! Lorraine 
brought the guy here in the first place 
Why would she want to ruin us? 


PINKIE: (Entering from dressing room) 
Johnny, could I borrow a suit of yours 


for a few hours? 
JOHNNY: What the hell for? 


PINKIE: I just made a very important 


decision! 


JOHNNY: (Picking up coat) Well, I 


might as well go home and face Fran 


PINKIE: (Rushing to JOHNNY'S side) No, 


Johnny! You are in no condition to face 
her. Go better to a Turkish bath for 
the night, and by morning you'll pull 


yourself together 


JOHNNY: (Dropping on to pouf, facing 
door) I still don’t get it. Why did Lor- 
raine deliberately let me catch her with 


that guy? 


FRAN: (Enters. She is beautifully gotten 
up in evening clothes, her manner far 
from mild.) So here you are! (Going to 
JOHNNY) Do you remember that you 
called me up at three o'clock this after- 
noon? Told me to put on my best bib 
and tucker—you're taking me to an 
opening—you'll pick me up at eight! It’s 
after ten—and I'm still waiting 


JOHNNY: (Drunkenly lurching toward 
her) I called you 


pouf.) 


(He drops back onto 


FRAN: (Horrified) Why, you're drunk 
You didn’t have time to talk on the 
telephone, you were so up to your neck 
in work! You didn’t even give me a 
chance to say “hello”—but you had 
plenty of time to get plastered 


PINKIE: Francey, let me explain 


FRAN: Please don't bother! For once my 
husband will have to do his own ex- 
plaining! Not just about tonight—about 
the last eleven days, and the months 
before that. (Her voice breaking) Until 
you can explain—don’t bother to come 
home! (She evrits.) 
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JOHNNY 
did I do? 


(Desperately) Pinkie—what 


PINKIE: (His arms about the stricken 
JOHNNY, consolingly) Johnny, did you 
call a wrong number! 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT THREE 


Scene | 


Scene: The same, a half hour later 


AT RISE 


The hallway is dimly lit. The office is 
in darkness, except for a stream of 
moonlight through the casement win- 
dow. MARTY walks in. Distraught, he 
toys with his keys, then goes to phone 
starts to dial, changes his mind. hangs 
up in an agony of indecision. He goes 
into dressing room, pacing nervously 
FRAN appears at door, peers into office 


FRAN: Pinkie? Is anybody here? 


MARTY: (Coming back into office) Mom! 
What are you doing down here? 


FRAN: (Highly agitated) I want to see 
Pinkie. Is he around? 


MARTY: It’s eleven o'clock, Mom. Isn't 


this a funny hour to go visiting? 


FRAN: Don’t tell me I've missed him 


What are you doing here so late? 


MARTY. (Avoiding her gaze) I was dec 
orating the showroom for our Christmas 
party, and I had other stuff to do. We've 
been pretty rushed down here. Extra 


cutters and all 


FRAN: Marty, you don’t happen to know 


, 


Pinkie’s address’ 


MARTY (His tone changing, as he de 
cides on truth) Mom, I've got to talk to 


to you. I've been walking the streets' 


FRAN: So have I. Do you happen to re 
member the name of Pinkie’s landlady? 


Pinkie, Pinkie. What do you 
want him for? Mom, you've got to help 
me. I must have four hundred and fifty 
dollars immediately 


MARTY 


FRAN: Four hundred and fifty—that’'s an 
awful lot of money. What do you need 
it for? 


MARTY: Mom, please don't ask questions 
Just tell me, can I have it or not? 


FRAN: You know I don’t have a bank 
(With 
a change of tone as she remembers her 
own problem) But I'm afraid I’m going 
to need that myself 


account. Whatever's in my bag 


MARTY: But, Mom, I've got to have it 


FRAN: If it’s so important, I think you 
better ask your father for it 


MaRTY: I did. I guess I caught him at 
the wrong moment 


FRAN: (Her tone edged with bitterness) 
Lately, for you and me, it’s always the 
wrong moment for your father 


MARTY: (Beseechingly) Mom, isn't there 
something I could hock? 


FRAN: Marty, what have you done? (As 
an awful thought strikes her) You don't 


need this money for—it's not for a girl? 


marRTy: Gees, what kind of minds have 
people got? No, no! 


FRAN: Marty, don’t lie to me! 


MARTY: (Unwillingly) I'm not lying! I 


I smashed up somebody's car 


FRAN: Thank God for small favors. Was 
anyone hurt? 


MARTY: The person I was with got a 
couple of minor bumps 


FRAN: Whose car was it? Maybe I can 


make arrangements to have it fixed 


MARTY: Mom, I asked you not to ques- 
tion me! 


FRAN: (Her SUSpPICLONS aroused) Wait a 


minute—whose car was it? 


(MARTY does not answer.) 


Is that how Clarice Lewis bruised her 
knee? If it’s not, just say so! 


MARTY: Forget I asked you for the 


money! Forget it! 


FRAN: It was Clarice’s car, wasn't it? 
(Shattered) Clarice Lewis. Oh, no. And 
she told me she slipped in the bath-tub 
(Incredulous) And your father thought 
it was so cute, and so good for his busi- 
ness, the way you caddied for her all 
ummer at the golf club 


MARTY: Mom, if you mean what I think, 


you've got this all wrong! 


FRAN: Your parents certainly sur- 
rounded you with the right people 


MARTY: Clarice was right! She said if 


we'd be seen together we'd be 


misunderstood 
FRAN: What have I misunderstood? 


MARTY: It was nothing like that! Why, I 
revere Clarice. She's a very sensitive, 
superior person. We get into the car 
and turn on the classical music, and we 
talk for hours about the finer things in 
life. (Touched) And sometimes she 
cries to me, Mom. A person can’t help 
feeling sorry for her. She’s lonely and 
neglected. Her husband doesn’t under- 
stand her at all! 


FRAN (Relieved she goes to him) 


Marty, Marty—you sweet baby 


MARTY (Moving out of her embrace) 
Will you stop calling me “baby”! I'm 
almost eighteen. Old enough to know 


the difference between right and wrong 





FRAN: Oh, I know you're old enough 
But is Clarice? Feeding you such a 
stale, old line 


MARTY: (Takes this in. Gently) Mom, 
I'd like you to know I have ideals 
Some day I expect to meet a girl, fall 
in love, and get married—I mean, I 
want it to be like you and Dad—(His 
tone changing) But I do have to pay to 
fix the car. You see that, don’t you? 


FRAN: (Ruefully) I have six wrist- 
watches. Now I know what to do with 
them 


MARTY: But they're your presents, Mom 


FRAN: Funny how a woman can have so 
many watches and never know what 
time it is (She removes the wrist- 
watch she wears, presses it into MARTY'S 
hand) Take this. I'll give you the rest 
when we get home 


PINKIE (Enters, wearing an elegant 
suit belonging to JOHNNY, his outfit 
complete with hat and topcoat) What 
are you doing here in the dark? (He 
The office lights 


presses wall-button 


go on.) 


FRAN: Oh, Pinkie, I’m so glad I caught 
you 


PINKIE: No wonder I didn't find you at 


home. I'm just coming from your house 


FRAN: (Her anxiety not lost on MARTY) 
Marty, would you run down and get us 


some coffee, please? 


MARTY: Sure. (With a backward glance 


of curiosity, he exits.) 


FRAN: Pinkie, you must think I'm crazy 
coming back here at this hour. But I 
had to. I can’t take it any more. I 


must have the answer to a couple of 


questions 


PINKIE: (Dropping his hat and coat on 


chair at his desk) Questions? What 
questions? 


FRAN: Did Johnny go to Miami to show 
the line, to do business down there? 


PINKIE: Of course not. You know he 
went for a rest 


FRAN: When did Lorraine McKay stop 
working here? 


PINKIE (Nervously beginning to get 
her drift) Lorraine? What has she got 
to do with this? 


FRAN: Johnny is having an affair with 
her, isn't he? 


PINKIE: What? Where did you get such 
ideas? Johnny and Lorraine—(He be- 
gins to laugh, a hollow little laugh, 
hoping his pretense will mollify her.) 


FRAN: Don’t tell me you don't know 
about it. I thought the wife was always 
the last one to find out 
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PINKIE: Francey—you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! I won’t allow you 


to talk like this about my friend 


FRAN: Don't try to kid me, Pinkie. I'm 
not a complete idiot—(She drops onto 
pouf, fighting tears.) 


PINKIE: (Thinking fast) Francey, dar- 
ling, you are forcing me to tell you 
things I wouldn’t tell my own mother 


The truth is—Lorraine is my gir] 
FRAN: What? 


PINKIE: Yes, yes. On account of that 
Lorraine I ruined everybody tonight. I 
did it. I’m responsible. You following 


” 
me 


FRAN: Not yet 


PINKIE: Francey, I've been leading a 
double life. (Assuming his best man of 
the world manner) I’ve been supporting 
Lorraine, buying the clothes, apartment 

and for this, she—er—caters to me 
(His tone changing) Well, lately, I de- 
cided to bust it up. Because I have my 
eye on a young lady who’s the more 
eligible type. Miss Oppenheim, the 
bookkeeper 


FRAN: Oh, Pinkie, I’m so glad. 


PINKIE: So, this evening I take a taxi to 
Lorraine’s apartment. I don’t bother to 
ring the bell, because I have a key 
After all, who's paying the rent? I 
open the door, walk into the living 
room. So ask me if she’s there. Go 
ahead, ask me 


FRAN: Is she? 


PINKIE: And how she’s there. Stretched 
on the lounge in a hundred dollar 
negligible, which I paid for. And in this 
outfit she’s entertaining a man. And is 
he making himself at home, like he was 
paying the rent! 


FRAN: (Has come to her own conclu- 
sions about PINKIe’s story, but she does 
not betray them.) What happened then? 


PINKIE: What happened then? What 
could happen? He's six feet tall. And 
he’s Goodwin-Pincus’ best customer 


FRAN: Miles Lewis? 


Who else? And he’s mad yet 
As I'm running out he yells, “Cancel 
my Spring order!” and “I’m stopping 
my check in the morning!” Francey, 
we're ruined. We issued checks against 
it. If we don’t find the money, we both 
go to prison. Francey, you are the only 
one can save us 


PINKIE 


FRAN: But I haven't any money 


PINKIE: I know you don’t. But you have 
a certain friend—who showed a certain 
interest in me. That’s why I went to 
your house this evening. To tell you I 
finally decided to become Mr. Katie 
Klein, the third! (Beseechinyly) Just 
crack the ice for me. I'll do the rest. 


FRAN: But you just told me you cared 
for Miss Oppenheim. 


PINKIE: I'll care for Mrs. Klein, too 
You'll see. I'll be a model husband. I'll 
respect her. She’s a fine woman, with a 
big heart and a big brain, and a big 
er—character—(As he describes her 
bigness, he almost talks himself out of 
the notion) Never mind. Right now we 
can’t afford to sneeze at a big hundred 
thousand dollars 


(FRAN goes to PINKIE, kisses him.) 
What’s this for? 
FRAN: Because you're a sweet fraud. 
PINKIE: What are you talking about? 


FRAN: I won't let you do this for 
Johnny. He got you into this, let him 
get you out 


PINKIE: No—no 


FRAN: It was Johnny that walked in on 
them tonight, wasn’t it? 


PINKIE: (Beside himself) They should 
give me capital punishment! 


(MARTY appears at door with a bag 
containing coffee; is about to enter 
stops, caught by what he hears.) 


FRAN: Don't feel badly, Pinkie. I think 
I've suspected Johnny and Lorraine for 
months. A woman has a way of feeling 
those things. But I wasn’t sure. Well, I 
am sure now. He even took her to 
Miami with him 


(Shaken by what he has overheard, 
MARTY disappears from doorway.) 


PINKIE: Francey, he loves only you 
Forgive and forget 


FRAN: Forgive and forget! Just say, “Go 
ahead, have your little fling—and when 
you're good and ready, come back to 
me.” Oh no! I'm not one of those noble, 
understanding females. (Briskly, pick- 
ing up her coat) Excuse me, Pinkie; It’s 
getting late and I have some packing 
to do 


PINKIE: (Heart in mouth) Where are 
you going? 


FRAN: I'm taking myself and my son 
out of all this. Tomorrow morning I’m 
leaving for Reno, Nevada 


PINKIE: No—Francey, you can't do that. 
FRAN: Oh yes, I can! (She exits.) 


PINKIE: (Pleading after her) Francey, 
Francey darling (Shaken, he looks 
after her retreating form, remains at a 
loss. Then, suddenly, he dashes to tele- 
phone, dials Operator) Operator, will 
you please find me the telephone num- 
ber of the Delancey Street Turkish 
Bath! (Pause) Please, Operator—it’s an 
emergency! 
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ACT THREE 


Scene II 





Scene: The office, early the following 


morning 


AT RISE 


PINKIE is on the telephone. His coat is 
thrown over a chair, his tie is open 
Several telephone books piled before 
him, and the remains of a few con- 
tainers of coffee attest to the fact that 
he has spent a sleepless night trying to 
locate JOHNNY 


PINKIE: (On phone) Hello—is this the 
West Bronx Turkish Bath? Please, I’m 
trying to locate Mr. S. John Goodwin 
Do me a favor—look in the hot room 
And if he’s not in the hot room—look 
in the cold room 











MIRIAM: (Enters, with the morning 


mail) Good morning. You're here early 





PINKIE 


Hello, Miss Oppenheim 


MIRIAM: How are you? Did you have a 
good night? 











PINKIE: I didn’t, but the telephone 
company did. (He hangs up) How are 
you? 


MIRIAM: Qh, I’m fine now, but I also 


had a terrible night 


PINKIE: (Alarmed) What happened? 


MIRIAM: (Laughs) Bermuda cocktails! 
When the cold air hit me, I had just 
enough sense left to hail a taxi. (Her 
tone changing) How's Mr. Goodwin? Is 
he all right? 


PINKIE: (Getting up) Negatively speak- 
ing, he’s fine 


MIRIAM: (Sensing further questions 
would be unwelcome) If you don’t need 
me now, I think I'll run down to thie 
delicatessen and order the food for our 


Christmas party 


PINKIE: (Putting on his jacket and tying 
his tie through next) Were still having 
a party? 


MIRIAM: Aren’t we? 


PINKIE: Miss Oppenheim, I have to talk 
to you. Sit down, please 


MIRIAM: (Sitting, she regards him quiz- 
zically) Miss Oppenheim? Last night I 
was Miriam. Why am I Miss Oppenheim 


this morning? 


PINKIE: This is office hours, Miss 
Oppenheim 


MIRIAM 
we're alone 


(At twinkle in her eye) But 


PINKIE: Since we are alone, tell me, 
why is a lovely intelligent girl like you, 
working as a bookkeeper? On the job, 
nine, ten hours a day, worrying for 
other people’s troubles? 
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FRAN: 


You didn’t even give me a chance to say “hello” 






















































-but you 


had plenty of time to get plastered . . . Until you can explain—don't 
bother to come home! (Augusta Roeland, Menasha Skulnik, Richard Whorf) 


MIRIAM: (Demurely) What should I be 


doing, Mr. Pincus? 


PINKIE: A girl like you should have her 
own troubles (Sadly) Take my advice, 
quit the job here, and get married 


MIRIAM: (Encouraging him in what she 
believes are his shy efforts to declare 


himself.) I'd like nothing better 


PINKIE: So this fellow will do anything 
for a dollar. Who wouldn't? wouldn't I? 


MIRIAM: (Stunned) You mean—marry 
Arnold? 
PINKIE: Why not? So he isn’t perfect 


What woman doesn’t say to herself 
“Don't worry. After the wedding, I'll 
change him.” 


MIRIAM: I suppose she does. What I 
don't understand is how a man changes 
from being one person at nine in the 
evening, and a completely different 
person at nine the next morning. Unless 
he isn’t responsible for what he says 
when he’s been drinking 


PINKIE: (Miserably) But I wasn’t—I 


mean I am—I mean 


MIRIAM: Last night you told me, if you 
ever met someone to whom you could 
open your heart—a true friend, you 
said— (Fighting tears) And I believed 


you, because that is what I have been 
looking for. I thought we had so much 
in common 


PINKIE: Believe me, I had in mind a 
small apartment—with a little living 
room. A nice loveseat on one side—a 
nice coffee table on the other side 


with a television set in the middle 
MIRIAM: But what happened? 


PINKIE: Sometimes a man makes plans, 
but circumstances change the plans for 
him. So—if last night I led you to be- 
lieve I-—I could be had—I’m sorry, 


because I can’t 


FRAN (Appears at door, carrying a 


small overnight bag) Am I intruding? 


MIRIAM: (Pulling herself together) Hello, 


Mrs. Goodwin 
FRAN: Good morning, Miriam 


MIRIAM: Will you excuse me, please? 


(She exits through dressing room.) 


FRAN: She’s a lovely girl, Pinkie. I hope 
you've made some progress with her 


PINKIE: (Watching miIRiaM’s retreating 
form, miserably) Progress? I'll be lucky 


now, if she'll even talk to me 


FRAN: Pinkie—my train leaves in half 
an hour 








PINKIE: You came to say “goodbye”? 


FRAN: (Hesitatingly) Yes. But I do need 
some money. Would three hundred be 


too much? 


PINKIE: (Takes small checkbook from 
his pocket) This I can manage. (He sits 


at his desk, starts writing check.) 


FRAN: It’s very kind of you 


PINKIE: I hear they have beautiful slot 
machines in Reno. Be on the safe side 


Take four hundred 


Thanks, Pinkie 
more than enough 


(As he 
You'll need tips, porters, taxicabs—mind 


me. Take five hundred 


FRAN Three hundred’s 


PINKIE continues to write) 


FRAN: Please, Pinkie, I won't need that 
much. (Automatically glancing at her 
wrist) This is ironical. The one time in 


my life when I need a watch! 


pInKIE: (Signs check, folds it, gets up 


hands it to FRAN) Here 


Five hundred 
dollars 


FRAN 
Pinkie 


(Tearfully, embracing him) Oh, 
what would I do without you? 


PINKIE: Francey darling—change your 
With all his faults, Johnny is a 


wonderful 


mind 
man. Where will you find 
who'll take 


the way he did? 


another man 


care of you 


FRAN: I’m going to take care of myself! 


The very thought of personal respon- 
sibility delights me 


PINKIE: (His tone changing, hotly) Re- 
delights And 


was your responsibility when you ran 


sponsibility her! where 
to lunches, canastas, department stores? 
You did a favor and cooked a dinner on 
off? You like a 
you ever ask where the 


What Johnny 


day 
Did 


is coming from? 


1 maid’s lived 
queen 


dollar 
had to do to get it?! 


FRAN: (Defensively) He always told me 


a man’s financial problems are not his 
wife’s concern! 
PINKIE: Francey make 


darling—don't 


this mistake—listen to Pinkie! 


FRAN: (Picking up her suitcase) I won't 


listen 


PINKIE: Look at you, with the suitcase! 
A child runs away. A woman stays and 


fights 
FRAN: I have a 


exits.) 


train to catch! (She 


PINKIE: (Dashes to phone, dials opera 


tor) Operator—please, let me have the 
telephone number of MacLevy’s Turkish 
Bath 


(MIRIAM enters through dressing room 
PINKIE hangs up.) 


MIRIAM: I've been thinking over what 
you said, Mr. Pincus, and I've decided 


ov 


to take your advice. I'll leave as soon 
as it’s convenient. 


PINKIE: (In despair) 
marry that fellow? 


You decided to 


MIRIAM 
do? 


Isn’t that what you told me to 


PINKIE: (His own responsibility for los- 
ing her too much, he does an indignant 
about face) Can’t you discount half 
what I said? What am I—Professor Ein- 
stein? For years, nobody takes my 
advice about nothing—all of a sudden, 
I’m an expert! 


(A subdued and 
enters.) 


weary JOHNNY 


Johnny—where were you? I was look- 
ing for you all night 


JOHNNY: Pinkie, I've just come from the 
apartment. Fran’s not there. What am I 
going to do? How do I get out of this? 
How do I explain to Fran? 


(MIRIAM makes a tactful exit through 
dressing room.) 


PINKIE: I have bad news for you, 
Johnny. You won't have to explain. 


JOHNNY: What does that mean? 
PINKIE: Your wife knows all about you 


JOHNNY: (Staggered) 
she know? 


How much does 


PINKIE: Enough to go to Reno, Nevada 


JOHNNY: No! 


PINKIE: She just left here. (Unhappily) 
I had to give her carfare, yet. 


JOHNNY: (Hitting the ceiling) Carfare! 


My best friend. Gives my wife money 
to leave me! (He starts off.) 


PINKIE: (Intercepting him) It’s four 


thousand miles. I couldn’t let her walk 


(JOHNNY moves to door, meets MARTY 
entering. There is a pause as they 


survey each other.) 


FRAN: Marty, what have you done? You don’t need this money for— 
it’s not for a girl? (Augusta Roeland, Bill Penn) 
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JOHNNY: (In a small voice, as he comes 
back into room) I’m sorry I blew my 
top last night. You'll have the money 
for the car. (He drops his hat and coat 
on sofa.) 


MARTY: (Grimly) If it’s all the same to 
you, I’m not interested in your apology, 
and I don’t want your damned money. 


PINKIE: (Shocked) Marty, show respect! 
MARTY: I know why my mother left 
PINKIE: But he’s your father. 


MARTY: (Filled with hurt) It’s because 
he’s my father—if he was somebody 
else’s father, I wouldn’t care. 


PINKIE: He’s still your father. (At door) 
Marty, we live in a world full of 
trouble. All people want is a little 
mercy. (He exits.) 


JOHNNY: (In a small voice) All right, 
kid, pour it on. Give it to me. You catch 
a guy with his hand in the till, what’s 
he going to plead? 


MARTY: I know that line. Admit the 
faults of the merchandise. The customer 
thinks you’re very honest, so he buys 
twice as much. You can save your 
breath. I’m not buying any 


JOHNNY: I see you've reached a verdict 
My seventeen-year-old Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court has handed down a 
decision 


MARTY: Don’t throw that kid stuff at me! 


JOHNNY: That’s all you are. A kid. What 
do you know? (Beseechingly) Even if 
I could explain, you wouldn’t under- 
stand how this can happen to a man 
when he isn’t even looking for it 


MARTY: I understand a lot more than 
you think. I understand enough to know 


that you’re not even sorry 


JOHNNY: Oh, you can put yourself in 
my place? You can tell me what's in 
my heart, how I feel? You think I did 
this deliberately? Hell, all my life I’ve 
been in a business based on the female 
body. How to drape it, how to shape it, 
how to make it more appealing. All day 
long half-naked dames parading in and 
out of the showroom—and the women 
buyers! Hell, there are guys that make 
careers out of it. Did I? I’m still asking 
myself how did this happen to me? I 
don’t know. (Turning away) But don’t 
you stand there and tell me I’m not 
sorry 


MARTY: You mean if a man steals for 
the first time, that makes him less a 
crook? 

JOHNNY: Marty, when you've got a guy 
on the floor, take your heel off his 
throat. (He moves across room, sits 
wearily on chair.) 


MARTY: I know what you're doing. You 
think if you talk long enough and fast 
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enough, that'll fix everything. You'll 
fly to Reno and bring Mama back. You'll 
change the way I feel. You'll convince 
everybody black is white, red is blue, 
the whole thing never happened. You're 
pretty good at convincing people, selling 
them—(His voice choked) The only 
one you ever really sold was yourself 


JOHNNY: (Rises) You’re damned right I 
did! I’ve kept myself hopped up for 
years! and why did I do it? For your 
mother and for you. 


MARTY: Well, you didn’t have to do it 
for me. So you've got thirty suits in 
your closet and a membership in a ritzy 
club. Pop, they laugh at you down there. 


(Shaken, JOHNNY sinks back into 
chair.) 


I'm sorry, Dad, but every time I'd see 
you slap some big shot on the back 
when you hardly even knew the guy, I 
died of embarrassment—(Breaks off) 
You sold yourself a bill of goods, Dad, 
but what have you really got? 


JOHNNY: If I’ve lost your mother, and 


I've lost you—nothing 


(MARTY turns away, fighting tears 
JOHNNY goes to the boy, gently.) 


All right, kid, I dealt you a body blow 
Remember when you were a freshman 
in High, and you made the football 
team, you fractured your ankle. You 
thought that was the end of everything 
But you recovered 


MARTY: Yeah. But it always hurts when 
it rains 


(They exchange looks. JOHNNY goes 
to his desk.) 


PINKIE: (Entering, holding out a check) 
Marty, I. took the liberty of changing 
your mind for you. I made out the 
firm’s check. I signed it already 


(He nudges MARTY. MARTY takes check, 
places it before his father. JOHNNY 
adds‘his signature to check, pats the 
boy’s shoulder, understanding this is 
their reconciliation.) 


Marty, if you want to collect, be the 
first one on line at the cashier’s window! 


(MARTY dashes out as MIRIAM enters 
from dressing room. She carries an 
entry book, goes to JOHNNY, avoiding 
PINKIE’s beseeching look.) 


MIRIAM: (Placing book on desk before 
him) I’ve been going over the books, 
Mr. Goodwin. Someone else can easily 


take over from here 


PINKIE: At a time like this, you are 
quitting us? 


JOHNNY: At this point in our affairs, 


does it matter? 


MIRIAM: Mr. Goodwin is right. I’m not 
leaving you in the lurch. The books are 


in perfect order, and your financial 
condition is solvent. 


PINKIE: Some solvent. Lewis’check will 
bounce. He’s stopping it 


MIRIAM: How can he stop a certified 
check? 


PINKIE: How can he stop it? He calls 
the bank, he—he—(He breaks off, with 
a tremendous “take”) Certified? You 
certified it? 


MIRIAM: Knowing Mr. Lewis’ question- 
able business methods, you think I 
wouldn't? 


PINKIE: Johnny,—she certified the check! 
Johnny—We’'re saved! 


JOHNNY: (Sunk in his own misery) 
Don't bother me now with trifles. 


PINKIE: Trifles, he calls it! Mrs. Klein—a 
three hundred pound trifle! (To Miriam, 
ecstatically) You certified the check! 
You certified it! Now it’s clear to you 
what changed me between last night 


”° 


and this morning 


MIRIAM: (Going toward dressing room) 


If possible I’m more confused than ever 


PINKIE: (Following her) But you don’t 


have to quit now 


MIRIAM: I don’t? 


PINKIE: Miriam, you're so smart, you're 
I think 


so—so—so—lI like you so much 


I'll fire you altogether! 


(MILES LEWIS enters, his old affable 
self.) 


JOHNNY: Well, well—look who's here 


Miss Oppenheim—Miriam—will you ex- 


cuse us, please? 
MIRIAM: Certainly. (E,its.) 


Lewis: (Dropping his coat and hat on 
rail) Boys, I spent a bad night thinking 
over the events of last evening—and 


I've decided to let bygones be bygones 
(JOHNNY and PINKIE exchange looks.) 
JOHNNY: Great guy, isn’t he? 


LEwWIs: (Ingratiatingly) Come, come, 
fellows—-I never intended to stop that 
check. I never meant to cancel the line 


I was just having a little fun with you 
JOHNNY: Some fun 
PINKIE: I could die laughing 


Lewis: I'll expect my merchandise as 
per our agreement 


JOHNNY: You can expect it. You can 
expect to live to a hundred and twenty 
If you do, we'll ship it to you for a 
birthday present 


LEWIs: Johnny, my sensitive ears detect 
a note of rancor in your voice. We had 
a little misunderstanding. Very well. I 
apologize. Can I do more? 
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PINKIE: Save the apologies. From us 


you are getting nothing 


LEWIS (His voice rising) I've got 
thirty-four stores depending on you! Is 
this your idea of fair play? 


PINKIE 
it! 


You cooked -up a stew, juice in 


Lewis: You keep out of this! 
PINKIE: All right 


Lewis: Johnny, I appeal to you as a 


gentleman 


JOHNNY: If you want to appeal to a 
gentleman, I suggest you address my 
partner, Mr. Pincus 


PINKIE: (Sitting) Mr. Goodwin, I don't 
want to talk to the bum! 


Lewis: All right! I made you two-bit 
pushcart peddlers, and I can break you! 


Mr. Pincus! Mr. Goodwin! 


PINKIE (Rising, hotly) You're calling 


us names 
JOHNNY: Pinkie, let me handle him!' 


PINKIE: (To Lewis) Oh, no! Till now 
the advantages were on your side. You 
stepped on us like dogs! But it’s the 
revolution—the dictatorship is over! 
You—you—totalitarian, you! 


JOHNNY: (To Lewis) You heard what 
the man said 

Lewis: (Marches to door, but he knows 
when he is beaten) Boys, boys, can't 


we straighten this out? 


(JOHNNY laughs, a dry laugh, with no 


mirth in it.) 


You wouldn't laugh if it happened to 
you. You think you had a bad evening? 
I had a worse one. I threw you out 
Lorraine threw me out. I walk into my 
office this morning—she’s waiting for 
me 


JOHNNY: No 


LEWIS 
myself with you guys she'll tell Grace 


She told me if I don’t square 


about last night. And you know Grace 
And that’s not all! 


JOHNNY: (Beginning to understand, he 
momentarily forgets his personal trou- 
bles in the amusement of the situation) 


That's not all? 


LEWIS 
She threatens to tell my wife about 


She’s got me in a triple play 


Grace! 


JOHNNY 
drops onto pouf) She will? That's ter- 


(Laughing uproariously, he 


rible—it’s a catastrophe 


Lewis: (Beseechingly) For God's sake, 
Johnny—call her of before she ruins 
me. I'm married to a sadistic bitch! 
Clarice has been waiting for this! She'll 
take my kids away. She caught me 
once, three years ago. I had to make an 
agreement with her. If she ever catches 
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me again, she gets half a million—and 
the children. You're a father, Goodwin 


(PINKIE and JOHNNY exchange looks.) 
Besides, I still need a Spring line 


(PINKIE and JOHNNY exchange looks 


again.) 


JOHNNY: Well, Mr. Pincus, what do you 
think? 


PINKIE: Mr. Goodwin—I don't know 
why I’m turning so soft, but since his 


children are involved 


JOHNNY: (Rising) Meanwhile, we'll ac- 


cept your certified check for 


Lewis: (Taking prepared check from 
his pocket) Seventy-six thousand, 


twenty-one dollars 


PINKIE: And forty-five cents. If you 
haven't got the change we'll wait 


(Hands check to pinkie. Cheer- 
ily) Well, boys, the way business looks, 


LEWIS 


we three have a big future together 


JOHNNY: I’m sorry, Lewis, we'll keep 
our present commitments, but you don’t 


have any future with us 
Lewis: What do you mean? 


PINKIE: (Jumping up) Wait a minute, 
Johnny. Don’t be so hasty. Mr. Lewis 
can still do business with us, on a 
strictly cash basis 

Lewis: O.K. Five percent for cash! 
PINKIE: Two percent 

LEWIS: Five 

JOHNNY: Two 


Lewis: Why at two I can’t keep my 


head above water 
PINKIE: Drown a little. (Slapping Lewis 


on the back) I knew we'd get along. 


Lewis: (Picking up his hat and coat) 
Will I be 
Johnny? 


seeing you around town, 


JOHNNY: No—I don't think so 


Lewis: Had enough, eh? Well, so have 
I. I tell you, the jams a guy can get 
into—it’s enough to make a man switch 
back to his wife! Merry Christmas, 
gentlemen. (He evits.) 


PINKIE: You'll see, Johnny, how fine 


we'll get along with him now—you'll see 


JOHNNY: (Lost in his own misery again) 

To hell with him. How am I going to 

live without Fran? (Going to PINKIE) 

Do you know what train she took? 

Maybe I could catch a plane for Chicago 
get there before she does 


(FRAN has entered. PINKIE spots her.) 


PINKIE: Excuse me. I have to see a 
young lady about a bank deposit—(He 
beats a tactful exit through dressing 


room.) 


FRAN: Hello 


JOHNNY (Turns; incredulous) Fran 
You’re here? You didn’t go. Aren’t you 
supposed to be on a train? 


FRAN: You can thank Pinkie that I’m 
not 


JOHNNY: Thank him? He gave you the 
money to go 


FRAN: He certainly did. He gave me a 
check. He signed it Santa Claus 


(They start to laugh.) 


JOHNNY: He did? What a guy! My pal, 
my boy! He never, never fails me! 


FRAN: (Going to him; gently) Don’t you 
sometimes wish he could say the same 
about you? 


JOHNNY: Fran—hit me, holler at me, 
make me crawl—but don’t ever leave 
me. I could kill myself for doing this 
to you 
FRAN (Going to JOHNNY'S arms) If 
that’s a promise, I'll take a rain check 
on our date last night 

(They are in an embrace as FERELLI 


dashes in with povores. She is the 


current Goodwin-Pincus model.) 


FERELLI: Johnny—William Sheldon just 
called Dolores! He’s on his way over 


DOLORES: (Excitedly) I only met him at 
a cocktail party yesterday. I never ex- 
pected him to show up so soon! 
JOHNNY: Thanks, baby, but I’m taking 
my wife to lunch! Send the guy home. 
(With a “take,” he dashes across to 
poLorES) What did you say his name 
was? 

poLoRES: William Sheldon! 

JOHNNY: The William Sheldon? 


PINKIE: (Entering, upset) Did anybody 
see Miss Oppenheim? 


JOHNNY: Pinkie, the biggest buyer in 
the South’s on his way over to see the 
line! 


PINKIE: She disappeared out of the office 


JOHNNY: This is Big Bill Sheldon! He 
operates the biggest chain in the South 
No one can ever get to him! He’s always 
out shooting foxes. 


PINKIE: He's a furrier? 
JOHNNY: Pinkie, get the rack ready! 
(PINKIE dashes into dressing-room.) 


(JOHNNY peels off his jacket) Dolores, 
honey, pick me out a blue business suit! 


poLores: (As she dashes to closet) Not 
blue! You look much better in gray! 


(FRAN watches this by-play, not 
amused.) 


JOHNNY: And get the agency on the 
phone! We'll need some extra models 
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(poLorEes dials phone at JOHNNY'S 
desk.) 


Ferelli, help me with this stuff. (FERELLI 
and JOHNNY start moving pouf and 
chairs to one side, to make floor space 
for the imminent showing of the line.) 


(MIRIAM enters through dressing 
room.) 


PINKIE: Oh, here you are! Miriam, we 
just received a little check—(He holds 
it out, a twinkle in his eye) Do you 
think the amount will be enough to 
pay for a Bermuda honeymoon? 


MIRIAM: (Happily) Oh—more than 
enough 


DOLORES: (At phone) What am I going 
to do, Johnny? The agency line is busy 


JOHNNY: Never mind the agency, there 
won't be time! (Dashing to dressing 
room door) Pinkie, run upstairs and 
borrow some models from Rothstein, 
Epstein and MacIntyre! 


PINKIE: (Simultaneously with JOHNNY) 
Rothstein, Epstein and MacIntyre! 
(Dashing out.) I’m borrowing! I'm 
borrowing! 


(FRAN is rapidly unzipping her dress.) 


JOHNNY: (Spotting her) What the hell 
are you doing? 


FRAN: You need models, don’t you? 
Thank God, I'm still size twelve! (She 
dashes into dressing room, pulling off 
her dress as she goes.) 


SHELLY: (Makes a sudden entrance, 
carrying the large suitbor) Oh, Mr. 
Goodwin! What am I going to do? My 
husband doesn’t like me in either one 
of the suits! 


JOHNNY: Shelly, honey, would you mind 
helping us out? We've got a buyer 
coming! 


SHELLY: (Gleefully) A buyer? I'll be 
delighted—(She dashes into dressing 
room.) 


FERELLI: (As he follows her in) No, no, 
no! Must this girl wear my clothes? 


PINKIE: (Entering, excitedly) He’s here! 
He just got off the elevator! Some 
sporty-looking fellow! 


(He dashes into dressing room where 
MIRIAM, DOLORES, FRAN and SHELLY are 
rapidly getting into the suits from 
the Goodwin-Pincus line. JOHNNY is 
changing his suit, as MIDGE and CAROL, 
the MODELS, dash into office, pulling 
off their little housecoats as they 
make a bee-line for the dressing 
room. There is general ad-lib, a hub- 
bub of excitement, everything hap- 
pening at once—as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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PINKIE: What are you doing here in the dark? (Menasha Skulnik) 
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“Which are the actors, which the audience?” 






HOSVd WaLad 


by John Griffin 


Reality and illusion meet in 


Doris Humphrey’s Ruins and Visions, which had its New York premiére 


during the past season. José Limon appears as the actor and Pauline Koner 


as the mother and audience member 


foreign companies from East and West vied with American troupes for audience 


interest on New 


The dance in New York during the past season 
proved in turn to be interesting, exciting, disap- 
pointing and provocative. Some home companies 
strengthened and enhanced their reputations and 
repertoires, and some visiting foreign groups de- 
lighted and in one instance disappointed. 

By far the most impressive company to visit 
America and appear in New York, as well as tour 
extensively, was the Sadler’s Wells company from 
Covent Garden, London. It had been here twice 
before and created something of a _ sensation 
through all-round excellence and the sparkling 
brilliance of prirna ballerina Margot Fonteyn. 
Despite the absence on this visit of bailerinas 
Moira Shearer and Beryl Grey, the company 
For Ninette de 
Valois, the organizing genius of the company, 


came through most successfully 


maintains the strength of the group by her con- 
stant surveillance of all the dancers, promoting 
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York’s ballet and modern dance stages 


pupils from the Sadler’s Wells school to the corps 
de ballet, dancers of the corps de ballet to solo 
parts, and soloists to the rank of ballerina to 
undertake the most exacting roles that ballet has 
to offer 
strated by the younger members who ably filled 


The wisdom of her method was demon- 


the principal roles vacated by Miss Shearer and 
Miss Grey: Rowena Jackson, a statuesque dancer 
Nadia Nerina, a 


softer, warmer dancer with most engaging stage 


with a cool, classical style; 


manners; and Violetta Elvin, the only Russian- 
trained dancer in the company 

A great asset to the company is Frederick 
Ashton, its chief cnoreographer and associate 
director. Like George Balanchine of the New 
York City Ballet, Ashton is able to work con- 
stantly with the company, creating an over-all 
style and approach to ballet while at the same 


time supplying a constant stream of new works 


No less than five Ashton ballets were shown, 
four of which were new to this country: the 
complete Sylvia, a revivification of the three-act 
Delibes ballet; the coronation ballet Homage to 
the Queen, a work of “pure” dancing with four 
star parts for ballerinas; Don Juan, set to the 
tone poem of Richard Strauss, which suffered 
from being too much a “mood piece”; and Daphnis 
and Chloe, a beautiful and consistantly inventive 
work based on the Greek legend and danced to 
the music of Ravel. Also representing Ashton 
was the popular Les Patineurs. The company is 
strong on three-act ballets: Swan Lake and The 
Sleeping Beauty were seen here, along with 
Sylvia. In Margot Fonteyn, the company has a 
prima ballerina of whom it can be justly proud 
and from whom it can learn much. Fonteyn is 
one of the very few dancers whose work is 
looked upon as almost beyond criticism. Through 
discipline, an eagerness to please and general 
excellence, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet created a 
very favorable impression on this third visit to 
America. . 

A second company from abroad was that of 
Roland Petit, Les Ballets de Paris, with Leslie 
Caron and Colette Marchand, who proved great 
assets. Le Loup (The Wolf), with choreography 
by Petit, based on a story by Jean Anouilh and 
Georges Neveux, was one of three works pre- 
sented that were new to American audiences; it 
concerns a young bride who, thinking her hus- 
band has been changed into a wolf, goes off into 
the forest with a real wolf and becomes attached 
to the animal. The story has a strange compulsion 
and some moments of quite terrifying beauty, but 
unfortunately José Ferran, who alternated with 
Petit as the wolf, was unable to convey many 
of the revealing nuances that Petit originally 
brought to the role; and without Petit, the drama 
never realized its full impact. Deuil en 24 Heures 
(The Beautiful Widow) proyiied Leslie Caron’s 
opportunity to disport hersel! in a ballet devised 
by Petit. More or less straight farce in the French 
tradition, it was sexy and even aphrodisiac, but 
somehow Mlle. Caron rose above the whole thing 
with a most captivating ingenuousness as the 
beautiful young widow who does not take her 


husband's death too seriously. Most viewers 


thought it a work of considerable sophistication 
and perhaps it was. At least it had the saving 
grace of wit. In the well-known Carmen, a strong 


dramatic ballet but one which doesn’t wear too 
well, Petit as Don José appeared tired, and Mar- 
chand, fine dancer that she is, did not really fit 
the title part. She had some revealing moments, 
but one felt that on the whole she was wasted. 
Guest stars with the Petit company were Nora 
Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky, who were trained 


in Russia and recently escaped from behind the 
Iron Curtain. More acrobats than dancers, they 
perform the most difficult technical feats with 
considerable aplomb, but without artistry, thought 
or feeling for the music. The only outstanding 
feature of the Petit ballet season was the décor 
by Carzou and Antoni Clavé, highly imaginative, 
practical, in the traditional French good taste 
and showing a remarkably fresh and ingenious 
approach to theatre design. 

Other visitors from foreign shores included 
the Azuma Kabuki Dancers from Japan with a 


{ 


A first for American ballet was the New York City 
Ballet premiere of Tchaikovsky’s The Nutcracker as 
a full-length work with choreography by George 
Balanchine. Maria Tallchief was the Sugar Plum Fairy 
and Andre Eglevsky, her cavalier in the production 





repertoire of classic works from the Grand 
Kabuki Theatre in Tokyo, and José Greco and 
his company, with their usual fast-moving, com- 
mercial rendering of traditional Spanish dances. 


Having won great acclaim on its third European 
tour, the New York City Ballet returned home in 
January, established as one of the great dance 
organizations of the Western world. The troupe 
showed itself to be the same well-balanced col- 
lection of vital, athletic, precise dancers of recent 
seasons. Under George Balanchine the company 
has emerged with a distinctive style of its own, 
and like that of Sadler’s Wells, its repertoire 
consists largely of ballets by its chief choreog- 
rapher and artistic director. 


The major event of the City Center season was 
the company’s first presentation of the full-length 
Nutcracker with choreography by Balanchine 
The work is in two acts, in the first of which 
there is hardly any dancing at all, at least by the 
adults, who are concerned mainly with mime; 
the various dances performed by the children 
were done most creditably, but the charming 
initial impression made by the youngsters might 
pall on subsequent view. Designer Horace Armi- 
stead’s transformation scenes were spectacular. 
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Hell on Wheels 1863 was presented by the Agnes de 
Mille Dance Theatre. The three principals at center 
are (left to right) Lidija Franklin, James Mitchell and 
Gemze de This work deals with 
in the pioneer days of railroading 


Lappe entertainers 


including the changing of a room from normal to 
giant size, the emergence of an immense Christ- 
mas tree and then the transformation of the room 
into a snowy white forest. 


In the second act the principal members of the 
company with 
divertissements performed by such dancers as 
Yvonne Mounsey, Francisco Moncion, Janet Reed, 
Tanaquil LeClerecq, and Maria Tallchief as the 
Sugar Plum Fairy, paired with Andre Eglevsky 
or Nicolas Magallanes. Miss Tallchief has seldom 
appeared to better advantage than in this role 
Her hard line and brittle attack were entirely 
suited to the choreography that Balanchine so 
skillfully devised for her, and her grand pas 
de deux with Magallanes was one of the most 
beautiful to be seen anywhere in the ballet field 
Dancing with her usual faultless precision and 
technique, the ballerina also revealed a much 
greater depth of artistic sensitivity than has 
been observed in her previous work. The ballet 
may not be Tchaikovsky’s most inspired creation 
but is completely theatrical—not a bad charac- 
teristic for our dance theatre occasionally. 


came into their own some nine 


The other two new works presented by the 
company could only be described as minor. In 
Opus 34 to music by Schonberg, Balanchine goes 
through a somewhat distasteful routine, showing. 
via trick effects, patients on an operating table. 
bloodstained bandages rising in the air and the 
rest of the sickly introversion associated with 
some artistic efforts of Central Europe between 
the two World Wars. Quartet by Jerome Robbins 
turned out to be a rather mild but pleasant work 
in a pastoral style, situated almost exactly be- 
tween the poles representing his extremes of 
thought as shown in The Pied Piper and The 
Cage. One shortcoming of this company is an 
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increasing tendency to overdo some of the comic 
roles. 

An occasion of note during the past season was 
the first appearance in New York, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, of the Agnes de Mille Dance 
Theatre, a group of some forty dancers whom 
Miss de Mille has organized to present various 
numbers she has created over the years. Some of 
the works go back to The Parvenues and Ballet 
Class, Miss Mille danced before the 
war; others are from Broadway shows, such as 


which de 


the dances from Brigadoon, now extended into a 
complete ballet. The 


vital, disciplined, wholly professional one 


company impresses as a 
It was 
exceedingly refreshing to watch men who danced 
like men, and Miss de Mille is to be congratulated 
on selecting and training such outstanding male 
dancers. The girls too gave good accounts of 
themselves, and in Gemze de Lappe the company 
has an exceptionally fine principal dancer. After 
reading in Miss de Mille’s Dance to the Piper of 
the importance of building a ballet program, one 
could well be surprised at her program arrange- 
The low-keyed Cherry Tree Legend did 
not seem the ballet to end the first act, and Hell 
on Wheels 1863, the concluding work, was again a 
letdown 


ment 


However, this is a first-rate group and 
one of the most exciting and promising companies 
to emerge in a long time. 

Ballet Theatre, like Miss de Mille’s 
group, toured during the season, made only two 
appearances in New York. The first included the 
premiére of Eugene Loring’s The Capital of the 
World, based on Ernest Hemingway’s short story 


which, 


This work, which was also shown over television 
on “Omnibus,” seems to adhere so closely to literal 
detail that it loses the over-all tragic effect of the 
story. During a second visit the group appeared 
in Jerome Robbins’ Interplay, danced by Melissa 
Hayden and John Kriza; Giselle, with Alicia 
Alonso and Igor Youskevitch; and the Antony 
Tudor satire on ballerinas, Gala Performance. 

In direct contrast to Miss de Mille’s company, 
the group under the direction of Charles Weid- 
man, which presented an all-Thurber evening as 
one of the programs of the dance center of the 
Y.M.H.A. in April, showed itself to be amateur 
in its approach to dance theatre. This was unfor- 
tunate, for Weidman is an inspired comic char- 
acter dancer. Like Chaplin and Buster Keaton 
and other great mime comics, he has the ability 
to convey the most subtle and hilarious comments 
with the most economical facial and body move- 
ments. But his company did not seem to have 
any real ability to interpret his choreographic 
ideas, which inventive and on 
The War Between 
(continued on page 88) 


were always 


occasion incisively brilliant. 








































bers of the season just past 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


Phyllis Curtin (left and opposite page) of the New York City Opera 
sang and danced the title role in Richard Strauss’s famous one-act 
opera Salomé for the first time during the company’s spring season, 
when the work was revived as the season’s opener. Her galvanic 
rendition of this memorable dance was easily one of the high points 
of the production. The Dance of the Seven Veils occurs late in the 
opera when the crime-stained Herod, Tetrarch of Galilee, lustfully 
entreats his wife’s beautiful daughter, Salomé, to dance for him, on 
the condition that at the end of her performance he will grant any 
wish she may make. When she has discarded the last of her veils 
and concluded her dance by sinking at Herod’s feet, she names her 
famous price—the head of the prophet Jokanaan, who earlier had 
spurned her advances. The opera had its first production in Dresden 
in 1905. In the United States it had a stormy early career but served 
as one of the works that brought fame to Mary Garden. 


Salomés who should be seen... 


as well as heard 


Most sopranos who play this role are ill-equipped to do the famous Dance of the 
Seven Veils, and most make only perfunctory passes at doing it— but not two mem- 


Elaine Malbin (below and following page) performed the dance 
for an even wider audience in the concluding performance of the 
N.B.C. “Television Opera Theatre.” In this version of Strauss’s 
setting of Oscar Wilde’s drama, the dance began a bit more 
slowly but embodied an equal amount of passion, even though 
for TV the last two veils had to remain in place. The television 
Salomé also did not have time for the full contingent of veils 
and so began with only five. The order in which the veils were 
discarded also differed from that in Miss Curtin’s performance. 





Salomé so shocked certain of the critics and patrons of the Metro- 
politan Opera when it was presented there in January, 1907, 


that the controversial work was withdrawn from the repertory, 
not to return until January, 1934. Miss Malbin sang the title role 
in My Darlin’ Aida on Broadway two seasons ago and appeared 
in the Glyndebourne Opera Festival production of Busoni’s 
seldom performed Arlecchino this summer. 
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Arizona 


Prescott—Smoki Ceremonials. A pageant of 
the ancient ceremonials of the Southwestern 
Indian, with make-up and costumes faithfully 
reproduced; the ceremonies follow closely the 
performances of the earliest tribal dances, with 
rain and fertility the predominant themes. Aug. 7. 


California 


Laguna Beach—Festival of the Arts Pageant 
of the Masters presented in a natural outdoor 
amphitheatre; puppet theatre. July 17-Aug. 15 


Pasadena Playhouse Midsummer Drama Fes- 
tival. Annual festival of related plays. July-Sept 


San Diego National Shakespearean Festival 
Othello, The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night 
presented in repertory at the Old Globe theatre 
in Balboa Park; pageantry and festive dancing 
on the theatre green. July 23-Sept. 4. 


Santa Barbara—old Spanish Days Fiesta 
Pageant presented nightly. August 


Santa Barbara—Pacific Coast Festival of 
Music, Drama and Dance. Guest soloists Yehudi 
Menuhin, Adolphe Frezin and others; Antal 
Dorati and Walter Hend! conducting the San 
Francisco Chamber Orchestra; Institute portion 
of the series presented in co-operation with 
Columbia University. June 24-July 4. 


Stockton—Folk Dance Camp at College of the 
Pacific. Featuring folk dancers from many 
nations. July 26-31, Aug. 2-8. 


Left: The Smoki Ceremonials, a pageant based on ancient 
ceremonials of the Indians of the Southwest, again will 
be presented in Prescott, Arizona, on August 7. The 
Smoki snake priest pictured is one of the authentic char- 
acters represented in the event. 





Above: The site of the Pacific Coast Festival of Music, 
Drama and Dance (June 24-July 4) is Montecito Beach, 
Santa Barbara, California. Lecturers scheduled to appear 
and critics Olin 


Alfred Frankenstein and Albert Goldberg 


include Irwin Edman music Downes, 


Below: 


Massachusetts, is a Mecca for music lovers. 


The Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood, Lenor, 
This year’s 
and concerts, runs 
Charles Miinch of the 


Boston Symphony is musical director 


event, which again includes opera 


from July 7 through August 15 
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Vallejo—Folk Dance Festival. Aug 15. 
Walnut Creek—Folk Dance Festival. Sept 19. 


Colorado 


Aspen Festival. Featuring an extensive musical 
program including the works of European and 
American composers; on Aug. 14, Pergolesi’s 
Le Serva Padrona and Stravinsky's Histoire du 
Soldat; William Steinberg is general music 
director. Panel and forum discussions on “The 
Promise of America (The Role of the Individ- 
ual).” Festival dates: June 28-Sept. 5. 


Central City Festival. Gounod’s Faust and 
Richard Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos with stars 
from the Metropolitan and New York City 
Operas; Kurt Adler is musical director, Elemer 
Nagy, artistic director; one dramatic production 
June 26-July 24. 


Denver—Square dance exhibitions at Red 
Rocks theatre. July 3-Aug. 21 


La Junta—Koshare 
Authentic Sioux, 
performed 
Koshares. 


Indian Spring Festival. 
Kiowa and Navajo dances 
in authentic settings built by the 


July 16-18. 


Steamboat Springs—Perry Mansfield School 
of Theatre and Dance. One-act Irish plays, July 
17-31; Square Dance Festival, Aug. 14; contem- 
porary dance works, Aug. 14; a new children’s 
opera adapted from The Little Prince, Aug. 7; 
Carousel, Aug. 23, 28; Third Annual Symposium 
of the Arts, Aug. 27-29. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport—Barnum Festival. Whip and 
Whistle Pageant featuring well-known Barnum 
personalities; Ed Sullivan and noted stage and 


television stars in a variety show; concert. June 
30-July 5. 


New London—American Dance Festival. José 
Limon and Valerie Bettis with their companies; 
other great artists. Week of Aug. 16 


Illinois 


Chicago_sSilver Anniversary Music Festival. 
Choral and instrumental contests at Soldiers’ 
Field. Aug. 21 


Ottawa—Centennial Celebration. Pageant 
Ottawa U.S.A. with Pat O’Brien, recounting the 
city’s history in song, dance and drama; Square 
Dance Festival; re-enactment of Lincoln-Douglas 
debate at exact locale. July 12-19 


Kentucky 
Bardstown 
July 4 

Maine 
Camden—Camden Hills Theatre's Shakespeare 


Stephen Foster Celebration 


Festival. Two Gentlemen of Verona and AIll’s 
Well That Ends Well presented in the Garden 
theatre. Aug. 3-8. 


Farmington—Maine Music Camp. Aug. 16-27. 
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Monmouth—Gilbert and Sullivan Festival 
Theatre. The American Savoyards in a season 
of The Mikado, The Pirates of Penzance, 
Patience, The Gondoliers, Ruddigore, Iolanthe, 
The Yeomen of the Guard, Princess Ida, H.M.S. 
Pinafore, The Sorcerer. Opens June 28 


Oakland—New England Music Camp. July- 
Aug. 


Old Town Canoe City Indian Pageant. 
July 3-4 

Massachusetts 
Ambherst—Country Dance Festival. Features 
folk and square dancers from New England 


with special demonstrations of indigenous dances 


July 16 


Hyannis—Cape Cod Square Dance Festival 
July 19 


Lee—Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival. Marlene 
Dell and Don Farnsworth, Pearl Lang, Inesita 
in Spanish dances: July 2, 3; Alexandra Dani- 
lova, Glen Tetley and Felisa Conde in the John 
Butler Dance Theatre, the Ernestis (American 
Indian dancers): July 8-10; Charles Weidman, 
Geoffrey Holder in dances from Trinidad: July 
15-17; Lester Horton Dance Theatre: July 22-24; 
Celtic Ballet of Scotland headed by Margaret 
Morris, Emerson and Jayne: July 28-31; Celtic 
Ballet of Scotland, Ted Shawn in historic solos: 
Aug. 4-7; Celtic Ballet, Pearl Lang and company, 
Ram Gopal (Hindu dancer): Aug. 11-14; Ram 
Gopal: Aug. 20, 21; Pearl Lang and company 
Aug 27, 28. Festival director is Ted Shawn 


Lenox—Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood. A 
series of musical programs featuring the work of 
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Berlioz, including The Damnation of Faust, 
Harold in Italy, Symphonie Fantastique, Romeo 
and Juliet; performances by Claudio Arrau, the 
Zimbler Sinfonietta, the Kroll String Quartet, 
Zino Francescatti; also works of Beethoven, 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Stravinsky; Copland’s The 
Tender Land will be the major operatic pro- 
duction, Aug. 2, 3. Charles Miinch is musical 
director and Aaron Copland, assistant director 


c 


Festival dates: July 7-Aug. 15 


L.enox—New York Pro Musica Antiqua Festi- 
val. Italian and English 17th century music, 
Aug. 18; court and chapel music from Henry V 
to Henry VIII, Aug. 21; Spanish Renaissance 
music, Aug. 22; English medieval and Elizabethan 
carols, Aug. 25; German Renaissance and baroque 
music, Aug. 28; works of Salomone Rossi, Aug. 29 


Michigan 


Cadillac—Paul Bunyan Days. Historical pag- 
eants, square dancing. Aug. 6, 7 


Dearborn—Early American Dance Festivals 
July 17, 29, Aug. 12, 28, in Dearborn parks 


Interlochen—National Music Camp. Drama, 
dance, outdoor concerts with well-known musi- 
cal artists as guest conductors. July-Aug 


Minnesota 


Duluth—Folk Festival Program of music and 
dance from around the world presented in a 
natural amphitheatre, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Institute of Duluth. Aug. 7 


Pipestone The Song of Hiawatha. A pageant 
based on the Indian legend with Indian lyrics, 
modern interpretation of authentic Indian dances 
and a score which is a free adaptation and ela- 
boration of Indian tribal music; presented at the 
edge of an old quarry on about three acres of 
land, with the audience seated on the other side 
July 23-25, 30, Aug. 1, 6-8 


Rochester 1954 Centennial. Festival of music, 
Rochester Civic Theatre production, Rochester 
Centennial Pageant dramatizing the past hun- 
dred years. July 


Left: Operagoers attending the Central City, Colorado, 
Festival can go to performances by horseback if they 
choose. Gounod’s Faust and Richard Str@uss’s Ariadne 
auf Naxos are the operas for the 1954 festival, which also 


includes a play and runs through July 24 





Nebraska 

Omaha 1954 Centennial. A Century of Great 
American Music, tracing its history from Stephen 
Foster to Howard Hanson, with well-known 
singers: Aug. 7; variety show; historical spec- 
tacle, The Mid-West Story, with Broadway and 
Hollywood stars: Aug. 23-29; and other events 
Alfred Stern is technical director 


York 


Chautauqua—8ist Annual Assembly. Eight 
weeks of drama, music, lectures. Chautauqua 
Repertory Theatre directed by Frederic Mc- 
Connell: The Lady’s Not for Burning, Home at 
Seven, Come _ Back Little Sheba, The Male 
Animal, Twelfth Night, Stalag 17, July 7-Aug 
14. Chautauqua Opera Association directed by 
Alfredo Valenti: The Mikado, Aida, The Magic 
Flute, Tosca, Orpheus, La Cenerentola, July 16- 
Aug. 23. Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Walter Hendl; Chautauqua Choir 


Above: Glen Tetley (left), Felisa Conde and John Butler 


again will appear in the Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival at 


Lee, Massachusetts, which runs from July 2 to August 28 
Pictured is the 1953 festival production of the Shepherds’ 
Dance from Amahl and the Night Visitors 


Right: A production of The Song of Hiawatha will be 
presented during July and August at the site of a famous 
quarry in Pipestone, Minnesota. This member of the cast 
represents Gitche Manito, the God of all Indians. The 


pageant is another annual event 
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directed by Cecil Stewart; Roberta Peters in a 
special recital July 10; other guest artists. Fes- 
tival dates: July 4-Aug. 29 


North Carolina 


Asheville—Mountain Dance and Folk Festival 
Aug. 5-7 


Boone—Horn in the West. Kermit Hunter's 
story of the westward movement to the Southern 
Appalachians, presented in an amphitheatre de- 
signed by the School of Design of North Carolina 
State College. June 25-Sept. 6 


Brevard Music Festival and Transylvania 
Music Camp. Concerts during camp season, June 
24-Aug. 8; twelve concerts with well-known 
guest artists during festival, Aug. 13-29 


Cherokee—Unto These Hills. The story of the 
Cherokee Indians by Kermit Hunter, enacted by 
a cast including descendants of the Cherokees 
depicted in the drama; at the outdoor Mountain- 
side theatre. June 26-Sept. 6 


King’s: Mountain—The Sword of Gideon. An 
historical drama by Florette Henri, based on the 
Revolutionary War battle of King's Mountain, 
presented in an outdoor theatre. July 22-24, 29- 
31, Aug. 5-7, 12-14 


Manteo, Roanoke Island—The Lost Colony 
The story of the first English colony in America 
and its disappearance, presented at the Water- 
side theatre. June 26-Sept. 5 


Oklahoma 


Anadarko— American Indian Exposition. Pag- 


eants, tribal dances, concerts. Aug. 16-21 


Oregon 


Ashland—Oregon Shakespearean Festival 
Hamlet, The Winter's Tale, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Henry VI, Part 2, presented in reper- 
tory on an Elizabethan stage. Angus L. Bowmer 
is founder and director. Aug. 1-31 


Portland—Festival of Artistic Events. Samson 
and Delilah produced by the Portland Civic 
Opera, dance pageant, Japanese ceremonial 
dances, outdoor operetta, folk dance festival and 
other events. Aug. 7-21 


Pennsylvania 
Allentown—Cedar Crest College Summer 
Music Festival and Workshop. American Arts 
Orchestra; American Arts Chamber Ensemble 
with Paul Creston in a world premiére of his 
Festival Chorus. Karl Krueger is 
festival director. June 28-July 17 


Serenade 


Kutztown Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival 
Pageant of folk life, square dance competitions 
and other events. July 1-5 
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Rhode Island 


Lafayette Rhode Island Indian Federation 
Pow-Wow 


i, 8 


Authentic Indian ceremonies. Aug 


New port Music Festival. Orchestra composed 
of members of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in a series of concerts. Aug. 20-22 


4 





Above: The National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, again is serving as one of the 
foremost proving grounds for young talent in 
music and the theatre arts. It operates during 
July and August and presents concerts with 


leading soloists and quest conductors 








South Dakota 


Cluster old covery Days. A pageant in 
three parts depictir in imaginary “Creation of 


the Black il Historical Scene (of the Gold 


Rush) an suilders of a Community’ (patriotic 


in theme July ‘ 


Deadwood — Day {f ‘76. Festival commemo- 
rating discovery of gold in Deadwood Gulch in 
1876. Re-enactment of episodes from Deadwood’s 
past; Sioux ceremonial dances; The Trial of Jack 
McCall for the filling of Wild Bill Hickok 
performed by a local cast throughout the sun 
mer; historical parade. Aug. 6-8 


Spearfish —Black Hills Passion Play. Featuring 
Josef Meier; performed in an outdoor amphi- 
theatre set as a replica of Palestine in the time 
of Christ. Tuesdays, Thursdays, Sundays from 
June 20-Sept. 5 


Utah 


Ogden — All Faces West. A pageant commemo- 
rating the accomplishments of the Mormons in 
ong and narrative; Brigham Young is played by 


lyor Gorin, with a chorus of nearly a thousand 
July 16-18 


r Park is the focal 

of the year-long 

nee An historical 

a pageant depict ng the development 


and aniety entertainment 


Above: Curtain call for The Sword of Gideon is an im- 
pressive sight. This historical drama, presented in July 
and August at King’s Mountain, North Carolina, is based 
on the Revolutionary War battle fought there and employs 
actors from the town’s Little Theatre. 


Below: Four plays presented on an Elizabethan stage 
make up the program for the Shakespearean festival 
presented annually by the Ashland, Oregon, Shake- 
spearean Association. This year’s event runs throughout 
August. The stage is located in Ashland’s Lithia Park. 
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Vermont 


Castleton—Colonial Day The Old Peabody 
Pew by Kate Douglas Wiggin, an early 1800's 
drama given in front of the Federated Church 
Aug. 4 


Virginia 


Abingdon Sixth Virginia Highlands Festival 
Barter Theatre productions nightly, folk dances, 
concerts. Aug. 1-15 


Williamsburg The Common Glory. A sym- 
phonic drama by Paul Green depicting American 
Revolutionary days in Virginia; presented at 
Lake Matoaka amphitheatre. July-Aug 
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Washington 


Steilacoom 1954 Centennial Celebration 
terned on the historical activities of 1854 


21, 22 


Wisconsin 
Keshena Otcikona Indian Pageant. Aug 
New Glarus—William Tell. Schiller’s epic 
presented by the Swiss of New Glarus in an 


outdoor setting; one Swiss-German and one 
English performance. Sept. 5, 6 


Wisconsin Dells—stand Rock Indian Cere- 
monial. July-Aug 


Left: Igor Gorin again will portray Brigham Young in 
All Faces West, a pageant commemorating the accom- 
plishments of the Mormons, July 16-18 in an outdoor 
stadium in Ogden, Uiah. Members of the chorus of one 


thousand each pay $1 for the chance to appear 
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' (above) in Maine pursues a policy of presenting one 
or two new plays each season along with Broadway success with stars. In 1952 
Ronald Alexander's comedy Time Out for Ginger tried out there before going 


on to a successful Broadway run and tour. Other works recently presented at 


this playhouse en route to Broadway include Nathaniel Benchley’s The Frogs 
of Spring and Garson Kanin’s The Live Wire. The theatre was founded in 1932, 
and the present seven hundred-seat playhouse was built in 1937 and rebuilt in 
part in 1950. John Lane, the managing director, also heads the Manhattan 


Theatre Colony, a theatre school operated in conjunction with the playhouse 
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éiaVaeu (right) in Connecticut cur- 


rently is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary season 
with a schedule that includes Oklahoma!, The Fourposter 
with Sylvia Sidney and Frank Albertson, Heaven Can 
Wait with Steve Cochran, and Late Love, starring Mary 
Astor. Among the shows tried out at this theatre en route 
to Broadway have been the Hartmans’ revues 
the Wings and Tickets, Please! Early Ivoryton companies 
were headed by Katharine Hepburn, Celeste Holm, Betty 
Field and Cornell Wilde Since 1940 the 
playhouse has imported Broadway stars for its produc- 
tions. Milton Stiefel is managing director, and H 


Stiefel is general manager 


Angel in 


among others 


Irving 


- : a | all 
+ n A neo wane ho 
awe ae Ws AV ed 


(lower right) 


& 2G y vend £4440 ve 


in Denver, one of the 


pioneers, was founded in 1891 as 
part of an amusement center and garden which occupies 
thirty-two acres and offers a wide variety of entertain- 
ment. The theatre annually presents ten plays and has 
concentrated recently on Broadway hits with stars includ- 
ing Patricia Neal and Haila Stoddard. This theatre has 
served as a stepping stone for such performers as Frederic 
March (the company’s leading man for four seasons dur- 
ing the 1920's), Florence Eldridge, Kent Smith, Donald 
Cook, Jane Wyatt and Tom Powers. Arnold B. Gurtlet 
heads this enterprise, while his son, John M. Gurtler, is 
in charge of repertoire and casting 


+ Keer +h a 
i + a a+ mt 


U (left) Matunuck, Rhode Island, 
ypened its fifth season June 26, with Margaret Truman 
and Barbara Bel Geddes among the stars to be presented 
by producers Donald Wolin and Harold Schiff 


ulng 


Contin- 
a recently established policy, the ten-week season 
includes two new plays, The Bride Cried by Mae Cooper 
and Grace Klein, and Michael and Lavinia by John F 
Matthews. This theatre has presented such stars as Judy 
Holliday in Dream Girl, Claude Rains in Jezebel’s Hus- 
band, Marlon Brando in Arms and the Man, Eve Arden 
in Here Today, Mae West in Come on Up 
and Imogene Coca in Happy Birthday. The management 


also operates a night club on its ten-acre site 


Ring Twice, 


qooMdOH 
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m wWUllici sid (left)represent 
1930's, 


became 


versal of the trend on the when stock 


company playhouses often 


motion picture 
theatres. In this case Marshall Migatz converted a 
small-town movie 


Hinsdale, Illinois, 


from Chicago's Loop 


house into a summer theatre in 
approximately twenty-five miles 
This is it 


during which se 


fourth summer of 
operation ven plays will be pre 

Most of the works it 
has offered in its brief history have successful 
importation Broadway with stars such a 
Ethel Waters, Judith Anderson and Dennis King 
Two seasons ayo it presented A Date with April 


premiere on Broadway 


sented, each for two weeks 


been 


from 


prior to that play’s 





the South shows the way 


sv 


QUTDOOR PAGEANT-DRAMA: 
symphony of sight 


Ky 


A 


~ INCE 1937, when Paul Green’s symphonic 
drama The Lost Colony opened on Roanoke 
Island, the fame of Southern ventures in folk the- 
atre has spread across the nation. The press books 
of this open-air summer theatre activity must be 
truly enormous by now. The productions have 
multiplied, and the paid admissions have swelled. 
Last summer’s audit reported 52,167 for The Lost 
Colony; 70,000 for The Common Glory at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia; 43,384 for Horn in the West 
at Boone, North Carolina; and 137,750 for Unto 
These Hills at Cherokee, North Carolina. The fig- 
ures for the newest of the productions, Thunder- 
land at Asheville, North Carolina, and Florida 
Aflame at Lake Wales, Florida, were understand- 
ably lower. Another new play, The Aracoma 
Story, had a limited run in Logan, West Virginia. 
and at least two other new productions began 
sending taproots into Southern soil in 1953. The 
total attendance of the outdoor productions thus 
far has exceeded two million. 

In recent years, moreover, the example of the 
Southeastern states has been followed in the 
Midwestern and Pacific Coast areas. Even New 
England, where the climate is less favorable to 
outdoor evening productions, began a project last 
summer at Old Sturbridge Village with a pro- 
duction of The Devil and Daniel Webster. It is 
entirely possible that outdoor theatres and pag- 
eant-dramas, or symphonic dramas, as Green 
prefers to call them, will someday constitute a 
major form of theatrical effort throughout the 
United States. The summer season of 1954 is the 
seventeenth year of operation, and there is no 
reason to expect that there will be any diminution 
of interest on the part of the communities and the 
general public in those areas which have thus far 
sustained the effort. 

At present the heart of the pageant-drama move- 
ment remains Chapel Hill, where it was conceived. 
Chapel Hill is the home base of the Carolina 


SO) 


and sound 


by John Gassner 


Playmakers of the University of North Carolina, 
founded in 1918 by the late Professor Frederick 
H. Koch. His successor, Professor Samuel Selden, 
is now the doyen of the movement, and he pos- 
sesses both the wisdom and the quiet authority 
that pertain to the role of an elder statesman. To 
his department of dramatic art at the university 
come numerous requests for advice on organi- 
zational, technical and artistic guidance. Out of 
his department have come many of the play- 
wrights, technicians and stage directors of the 
outdoor movement. Nevertheless, considerable in- 
dependence has appeared in some of the projects. 
The Common Glory, for instance, was created 
from the start by Virginia people, and faculty 
members of the College of William and Mary 
supply the directors and the technical staff. 

Chapel Hill is the spiritual center and the 
repository of the craft knowledge essential to 
success. But success is fundamentally pyramided 
upon the interest and support of independent 
communities. Williamsburg, the colonial . capital 
of Virginia and now a thriving national shrine, 
considers The Common Glory an integral part of 
the communal effort to memorialize the great role 
Virginia played in the founding of the American 
nation. The play portrays the struggles of Thomas 
Jefferson and the Virginians during the critical 
years of the American Revolution. Cherokee, in 
the Great Smoky Mountain area of western North 
Carolina, an important center of the Cherokee 
people, supports Unto These Hills as an adjunct 
to the largest Indian reservation east of Wisconsin. 
Descendants of the Cherokee people, whose his- 
tory is chronicled in the play, perform in it. 
Various historical associations, such as the South- 
ern Appalachian Historical Association which 
“presents” Horn in the West in the Blue Ridge 
area, sponsor the productions. 

This outdoor theatre movement is patently a 
people’s theatre in a profoundly American sense. 
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Beautiful natural settings are the rule in the pageant-drama movement, represented here by the Mountainside theatre 
in Cherokee, North Carolina. This is the home of Unto These Hills, which deals with history of the Cherokee Indian 


tribe 


It is not a people’s theatre in the European sense 
of the term. It is neither a class theatre like the 
German Volksbuehne, which was at least nominally 
a working-class movement, nor a national enterpris 
in the sense in which the subsidized Comédie Fran- 
caise is the national theatre ef France. The Ameri- 
can movement cuts across class lines (the question 
of class doesn’t even crop up), and it is distinctly 
local. The ventures have in some instances received 
assistance from the state legislature in North Caro- 
lina, but they do not belong to the state and are 
unsubsidized. In so far as we can regard them as a 
movement, they constitute at most a very loose fed- 
eration. They are an outgrowth of the interest in 
regional theatre and folk drama which has been par 
ticularly strong in the South, especially at Chapel 
Hill, where Carolina folk plays have been written and 
produced for more than three decades 

The Southern regional theatre is best known to 
New Yorkers for the contributions of Paul Green and 
Dorothy and DuBose Heyward to Broadway. It may 
be far better known some day for its contributions 
to the culture and theatre of the region itself. Ulti- 
mately a decentralized theatre may prove to be the 
only one that the American people are willing to 
sustain and the only one that will be economically 


sound 


Left open, however, is the question of  intrinsi 
merit, and if it is still too early to bring in a decision, 
it is not too early to arrive at a description and rough 
estimate of general characteristics. One fact that 
should not be slighted is that the nation is acquiring 
beautifully planned and executed amphitheatres that 
provide a sharp contrast to the unwholesome and 
cramped chicken coops which pass for playhouses 
on Broadway. ‘The architecture of the open-air the- 
atres also provides more than merely an ample stage 
and spacious rows of seats The site of the produc- 
tions is a park that conforms to the terrain and 
affords landscapes of rare beauty The spectator 
becomes a human being who can enjoy his senses 
and feel fully alive. He becomes a member of a 
community, and, indeed, the sense of communion 


with his fellow citizens and with the land is itself an 


exhilarating experience, as well as excellent prepara- 


tion for the communal experience which the pageant- 
drama conveys through its content and its epi and 
symphonic (but never operatic) form 

Another important fact is that the play structure 
is, Of necessity “open.” There is no place for the 
tight little realistic play on the open-air stage The 
story is large; it is a chronicle——of the first English 
settlement in America (The Lost Colony of the 


Virginia people's contribution to the war for national 
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Right: This episode in Paul Green’s The Lost 
Colony deals with Queen Elizabeth and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The play’s larger theme con- 
cerns the first English colony in America. Since 
1937 it has been a regular summer attraction 
at Roanoke Island 


independence (The Common Glory), of the west- 
ward expansion of the Carolinians and their grow- 
ing national consciousness (Horn in the West), of 
the history of the Cherokee Indians (Unto These 
Hills 


be episodic , 


The form that can pfoject such themes must 
as in the case of a national epic; and 
Elizabethan, not merely because the action must 
move freely from place to place but because the 
treatment must be “presentational” rather than “rep- 
resentational.” 

The action of the story must be projected rather 
than pictured. It must be flung across the space that 
divides the curtainless stage from the audience rather 
than kept behind an imaginary fourth wall. For this 
purpose the playwright and the director will find it 
expedient to translate some part of the action into a 
scene of festivities, into choreography (there are 
splendid Indian rituals and dances in several of 
the productions), into a public meeting, a procession 
(There is a full- 


scale naval battle in The Common Glory, staged on 


or a mass scene of actual combat. 
the lake against which the stage is set.) In this re- 
spect the plays deserve the description of pageant- 
drama ; “pageant” because there is so much spectacle 
in them, and “drama” because the spectacles are 
part of the dramatic development and do not pre- 
empt the action, which revolves around a few central 
characters. Oratory, which played an important role 
in early American history, is also an important com- 
ponent of the play, and public address naturally con- 
stitutes more than the mere representation of an 
event; combined with debates and 


mass scenes, 


speeches project a story rather than picture it. 
Finally, the element of ritual is never absent when 
historical events are staged and when the ceremonial 
features of history are called for by the story. The 
audience’s sense of communion is inevitably strength- 


Whereas 


constricts the 


ened by the dramatic form 


realistic dra- 


matic form 


generally soul of the 
spectator, epic form expands it. An American branch 
of epic drama may be seen in its formation period in 
this regional open-air theatre movement. 

Phe staging of these plays also marks a distinctive 
departure from Broadway's methods, which tend to 
contract experience in realistic productions, to stylize 
it with more archness than vigor in nonrealistic pro- 
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ductions and to vulgarize without invigorating it in 
Manhattan’s noisy musical comedy productions. Stage 
movement becomes free and athletic 


open-air stages. 


on the large, 
Mass scenes can be staged on them 
with considerably more conviction and vitality than 


on the platforms behind Broadway prosceniums. The 
actors can perform on many levels without giving 
the impression of performing on staircases of duplex 
or triplex Park Avenue apartments. The stage ac- 
commodates multiple settings in front and at the 
sides, and the stage designer can really place struc- 
tures on the stage that suggest authenticity no matter 
how great the stylization. Notably, the scene designer 
is not confined to the invariable dead pattern estab- 
lished by the back wall of the conventional stage, 
the proscenium arch and the floor level. He has a 
variable topography to take advantage of, and he 
collaborates with nature in his scenic enterprise. For 
the spectator, the scenery he views is never static, 
and the drama of man is enacted, as it were, in the 
midst of the drama of nature. In the case of the 
four major works I visited last summer, the produc- 


tions had a spontaneity and vigor rarely approxi- 
mated on Broadway. 


Stanislavskian tests of acting are largely irrelevant 
to this type of production. And it is, indeed, only 
in vignettes of private action that one is aware of the 
need for them—with a lurking suspicion, however, 
that subtleties would be lost in these large theatres. 
Movement and gesture must be broad. Speech, even 
when colloquial, leans somewhat toward recitation 
Inadequacies in the performance of individual roles 
can be noted. 


Many of the actors are either insuf- 


ficiently trained or have not yet achieved an ideal 


balance between acting and public address. Even 


so. the ensemble acting is usually more than satis- 


factory. The rich fusion (or 


“sounding together” 
of all the arts in these productions justifies Green’s 
term “symphonic drama.” 

Both the plays and the productions are, of course, 
The two I like best are The Lost 
Colony and Unto These Hills. 1 found Horn in the 


West dramaturgically faulty, although here the effort 


of variable merit 


center the 
action in his state of mind points in the direction 


to invent a nonhistorical character and 
of dramatic creativity rather than pageantry, and can 
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only be approved. The Common Glory, although 
impressive production-wise, came a trifle too close to 
a history lesson. It is no secret either that some other 
laudable efforts have misfired. Considered as a genre 
of playwriting, all the pageant-dramas pose certain 
general problems. Their broad and elevated subject 
matter requires distinguished dialogue and actors 
who can speak it. Ideally the pageant-dramas should 
be a compound of poetry and colloquial dialogue 
Green has come closest to supplying this kind of 
writing in The Lost Colony. As yet, however, there 
are too few memorable lines and speeches in the 
plays, and the actors’ speech is as yet clearer than 
it is flexible and musical. Although this kind of 
theatre has a distinguished writer in Green and a 
promising one in Kermit Hunter, the author of Horn 
in the West and Unto These Hills, pageant-drama 
awaits improvement, too, in general treatment, char- 
acterization and viewpoint—and those most respon- 
sible for this type of drama are aware of the fact 
that improvement is necessary. The plays and pro- 
ductions have been revised from summer to summer, 
and Professor Selden has been particularly eager to 
encourage critical thinking about them with a view 
toward establishing an aesthetic basis for the move 


ment, 


The necessity for simplification must be granted, 
but the episodic structure requires that each individ- 
ual scene be fully and richly created. More than 
any other kind of theatre, the playwright must be 
a superb “scenewright.” As yet too many scenes do 
not possess a rounded, strongly charged action 
The directors—-Harry Davis at Cherokee, Howard 
Scammon at Williamsburg, Kai Jurgensen at Boone, 
Selden and Clifton Britton at Roanoke—fill virtually 
every scene with compensatory stage action. Their 
production associates the costume and make-up 
specialists, choral directors and perhaps most notably 
the choreographers-—contribute more than creditable 
visual and dramatic effects. At Cherokee, in par- 
ticular, I was greatly impressed by the choreography 
of William Hooks and the performance of his prin- 
cipal dancer Marvin Gordon, especially in a stirring 
Indian Eagle Dance. But the artists responsible for 
a stage production can never perform the functions 


that are proper to a playwright. The latter must 
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Left: The Common Glory, at Lake Matoaka amphitheatre 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, describes the Virginians’ contri- 
bution to the founding of the American nation. Many pro- 
duction details are handled by faculty members of the 
College of William and Mar) 


Below: Horn in the West ts presented at Boone, North 
Carolina, in the Blue Ridge area. This Kermit Hunter 
gageant-drama deals with the westward movement of the 
Carolinians and their growing national consciousness. Hun 
ter also wrote Unto These Hills 


not be seduced by the loose dramatic form into 
assuming the secondary role of librettist of the pro- 
duction. Green may set the playwrights of this the- 
atre an example with The Lost Colony, even if he 
has not done so, in my opinion, with The Common 
Glory. 

The need for fully powered playwriting is also 
evident with respect to characterization. ‘There are 


as yet too many lay figures among the principal 


characters. Thomas Jefferson in The Common Glory 


is a memorable figure, although Robert Sherwood’s 
Abe Lincoln overshadows him. Manteo, the friendly 
Indian, and John Borden and Eleanor Dare in The 
Lost Colony have considerable vitality and interest 
And author Hunter in Horn in the West undertook 
the difficult task of creating a thoroughly compli- 
cated individual in the person of a physician who 
wavers most uncons¢ ionably between loyalty to 
George III and the colonial revolutionary cause. 
But the large casts employed by the pageant-plays 

I believe that the Cherokee company has 250 actors 
and dancers) make outstanding character creation 
difficult. 

Finally there is the viewpoint to be considered 
It is properly patriotic and at the same time critical 
in the plays I have attended. Unto These Hills, in- 
deed, presents a trenchant indictment of the white 
man’s treatment of the Cherokee nation. All the 
plays afhrm American principles of democratic prin- 
ciple and justice. The sentiments and beliefs ex- 
pressed in the plays can be fully endorsed. Never- 

(continued on page 89) 
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THEATRE USA 


City and Campus Go Straw Hat 


Seldom is it realized that much good 
summer theatre is produced by the very 
organizations which bring the living 
drama to their cities and campuses dur- 
ing the winter. Nor is it generally appre- 
ciated that in some communities, which 
have no drama during the regular sea- 
son, the summer theatre often serves as 
a community theatre. The SAN DIEGO 
COMMUNITY THEATRE brings year- 
round drama to San Diego, each sum- 
mer presenting a Shakespearean festi- 
val—especially appropriate because its 
theatre is the Globe, a replica of Shake 
speare’s own. theatre The Globe was 
constructed at Balboa Park as part of an 
exposition and taken over by the theatre 
organization in 1937. This summer's fes- 
tival opens July 2% and runs through 
September 5, offering in repertory 
Othello, directed by Frank McMullan of 
Yale University, and Twelfth Night and 
The Merchant of Venice, directed by 
Philip Hanson and Patrick Wymark, all 
on an Elizabethan replica State Craig 
Noel of the San Diego Community The 
atre is supervising director. ‘The players 
comprise Outstanding student actors who 
are wiven scholarships to appt al at the 
Globe. Another Balboa Park activity this 
summer is the STARLIGHT OPERA, 


which offers five musical productions in 


a ten-week season 


The Theatre of Western Springs, Illinois, 


Ihe PELICAN PLAYERS at Panama 
City Beach, Florida, directed by John A. 
Newfield, are a professional summer stock 
company which functions as this resort 
town’s civic theatre. Now in its fourth 
season, the group offers its productions 
arena-style in a three hundred-seat the- 
atre. Operating without stars, director 
Newfield concentrates on ensemble act- 
ing for his resident company, most of 
whose members are now in their second 
or third year of working together. A 
most successful publicity device is a ten- 
minute fashion show given after each 
opening night performance; the show is 
put on by a local dress shop which also 
furnishes clothes for the actresses in the 
plays. Each closing performance is staged 
at Tyndall Air Force Base, where the 
offies rs’ club buys out one performance a 
week for the season. An indication of 
community interest in the group is that 
some twenty citizens of Panama City 
donated $2,000 so that the theatre could 
continue its third season. The city’s Jun- 
ior Service League handles the sale of 
season tickets, and the theatre donates 
the proceeds of every tenth book sold to 
the league 


The season opened June 15 


and continues through September 5 


Ring Round the Moon is one of the 


featured produc tions 


For the fourteenth consecutive season 


the ELMHURST COMMUNITY THE- 





recently presented Hamlet in modern 


dress, using this unit set combining arches and pillars. The pillars, provided for 


scenes on the battlement, were removed for the scenes at court. Here the ghost 


appears to Hamlet. 


by Alice Griffin 


ATRE, Illinois, will present a summer 
theatre program of three plays, begin- 
ning July 8 with The Torch Bearers, 
which will be followed by The Glass 
Menagerie and Miranda. Under the di- 
rection of C. C. Arends, the organiza- 
tion has its own playwriting group which 
has furnished five full-length plays for 
production during the course of regular 
season activity. The playwriting group 
also presents original one-act plays and 
longer shows for clubs and organizations 
in the area. Another community theatre, 
the BERKS PLAYERS, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, opened their annual summer 
play festival last month with a produc- 
tion of Mister Roberts. Mesrop Kesdekian 
directs the fourteen-weck series, during 
which a different play is offered each 
week. This summer's program includes 
Androcles and the Lion, Dear Brutus 


and Lysistrata 


A group of undergraduate students at 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, has leased the Highfield 
theatre at Falmouth, Massachusetts, 
where they will present ten plays this 
summer. The new company, Cross Right 
Stage, Inc., will draw its actors from 
students and alumni of Williams and 
other colleges. David C. Bryant is presi- 
dent of the company 


The COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, 
Stockton, California, opened its fifth an- 
nual summer repertory season last month 
at the historic Fallon House theatre in 
the revived California gold-rush “ghost 
town” of Columbia. Under the direction 
of De Marcus Brown, a collegiate com- 
pany, working for college credit, pre- 
sents five shows in repertory, operating 
as a co-operative and handling all phases 
of summer theatre operation. The theatre 
is the only extant show house in the 
Mother Lode dating from gold-rush days 
and is typical of the “gold-circuit” 
houses of this period in being built of 
native brick, and iron-shuttered for fire 
protection At the college theatre, Stock- 
ton, Brown recently staged the northern 
California premiére of the musical Paint 
Your Wagon, whose locale is a mining 


town like Columbia 

The PERRY-MANSFIELD School of 
the Theatre and Dance has moved its 
operations to Steamboat Springs, Colo- 
rado, for the summer. There, under the 
direction of Charlotte Perry and Portia 
Mansfield, classes and productions are 
being offered in drama, lyric theatre and 
lance theatre, as well as in motion pic- 
tures. At the end of each season a 
symposium of arts is held, at which 


artists and laymen discuss various aspects 
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of art. Among the Perry-Mansfield grad- 


uates are actresses Leora Dana and Julie 
Harris 


New Summer Theatres 


The and farm buildings of a 
former Vanderbilt estate have been con- 
verted into the HYDE PARK PLAY- 
HOUSE, Hyde Park, New York, which 
raised its curtain for the 
month for 


barn 


first time last 
a season of twelve plays in- 
cluding Royall Tyler's eighteenth-century 
American The Contrast 
new play, Black-Eyed Susan 
dent 


comedy and a 


The 
composed of 
and Polly Jo McCulloch 
George R Quick are the producers 

The WINDEMERE SUMMER PLAY- 
HOUSE at Seal Harbor, Maine, opens 
July 6 with Bryan 


resi- 
company is Equity 
actors, and 


Turner and Edward 
Ochsen as the producer-director team. In 
addition to scheduled 
present 


written by 


regularly plays, 


the organization will children’s 


theatre 
Ochsen and 
at Saturday 


musicals and 


fables 

7 he 
Swan will use elements of the 
ballet Lake Tchaikovsky's 


score, plus original choreography. On the 


Purner 
based on children’s 


matinee performances 
Princess 


Swan and 
regular schedule is an evening of one-act 
works including The Tinker’s 
Wedding Wrong Number, 
along with a ballet 

PANORAMA PLAYHOUSE, Bend, 
Oregon, opens its second season July 5 
with Noel Coward's Hay Fever and will 
offer fifty plays 
during the season. The group also oper- 
ates a school of the theatre for which 
credit is given at the University of Port- 
land. Also in its second summer is the 
SISTER LAKES PLAYHOUSE, Mich- 


igan, offering a season of ten plays. John 


Synege’s 


and Sorry, 


performances of eight 


and Lucelle Goring are the producers 


Converted from a barn last year, the 
seats 321 persons and is so con- 
that the farthest from the 
stage is the twelfth, only thirty-one feet 
back. This program includes 
two original comedies, The Bundy’s and 


Pink Ribbon, written by residents of the 


area, Man 


theatre 


structed row 


summer's 


along with 


Pygmalion, The 


and Rebecca 


Bringing Students to the Theatre 
The 
VERSITY OF DELAWARE, under the 


direction of C. Robert Kase, has success- 


Dramatic Center of the UNI- 


carried out a 


fully student-rate theatre 


project designed to encourage attendance 
by young people who purchase tickets at 
special rates to 


touring attractions at 


the Wilmington Playhouse. Under the 
plan, unsold theatre seats are made avail- 
able at $1.20 to students; directors of 
dramatics in the 
that student-rate 

available when the letter “S” 
the corner of the 


various schools are 


informed tickets are 


appears in 
newspaper advertise- 
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The interior of the picturesque Fallon House theatre in Columbia, California, 
during a performance of Yes and No by the College of the Pacific's Columbia 


com pan y 


the original ceiling design 


ment for a show 


Through the dramatic 
center, a school director may request an 


allocation of a number of 


certain seats 
for his group and give authorized identi 
fication slips to his students, which they 
must present at the box office fifty 


curtain 


min- 
their 
Among the producers of touring 


utes before 


time with 


money 
shows co-operating in this project are 
Robert Whitehead, Kermit Bloomgarden, 
Macy Ham- 
merstein. For wishing 
Kase 
be contacted at the University of 

ware, Newark, Delaware 


Gertrude and Rodgers and 


advice to groups 
to institute such a project, D1 can 


Dela- 


Long-Run Community Theatres 


Founded twenty-five years ago by Mary 
Cattell, the THEATRE OF WESTERN 
SPRINGS, Illinois, presented 
its eighty-ninth 
Hamlet in 
the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Ed Manthei, in the title rol 
The group offers plays in both arena and 
proscenium style. Because of the limited 
playing area, Victoria Regina was pre- 
sented in a set representing an old- 
fashioned photograph album. The cover 
opened outward to form the walls of th 
set and was not closed until the end of 
the play 


recently 


major production, a 


stylized modern 


dress, with 


Other branches of the organi- 


zation are a playreading committee and 


a study group which bases its discussion 
on the study guide and anthology Living 
Theatre 


Twayne Publishers). The group 


meets five times a year, discussing and 


comparing two plays in the study guide, 


Built during the gold rush, the authentically restored theatre retains 


and then the actors read or stage 


from these two works 


A recent presentation of Our Town, 


Norbert Silbiger, marked 
the hundredth production by the RICH 
MOND CIVIC THEATRE, Indiana, 


which now has twenty-six hundred mem- 
be rs 


directed by 


The dramas produced each season 
both 
The 


biger has 


include past Broadway and 


Theatre, which Sil- 


during its 


shows 


classics Civ 


directed thirteen 
seasons, has been the fountainhead for 
two related arts projects in the 


nity, the Children’s 


cominu- 


Theatre and Civic 


Orchestra 
Phe LITTLE THEATRE OF CLEAR- 
WATER, Florida 


fifth anniversary Francis 


Wilson, first president of Actors’ Equity, 


celebrates its twenty- 


next season 


assisted and encouraged the group in its 


t arly 


years, and 


now its theatre 


bears 


his name. Dress 


rehearsals are 
Bay 
membership increased over 
50 per cent during the past season Zack 
Waters is the 

Since 


attended 


by the veterans of Pines Hospital 
’ 


and theatre 


director 


1932 the Department of 
Recreation of 


Mu- 
Milwauke e has 


maintained a drama school which trains 


nicipal 


citizens in the theatre with the coopera- 
MILWAUKEE PLAYERS 
of Robert E. Freidel 


adult members of the 


tion of the 
Under the guidance 
the students (all 


community are eligible) serve as appren- 


tices at the Players’ theatre and attend 


classes once a week in 


The 


all phases of the 


drama apprentice earns points for 
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nis study and theatre activities until 
finally he is eligible to become a Mil- 
waukee Player. Some thirty-five persons 


The 


group's major production each year 1s 


are trained in this manner yearly 
cither a Shakespearean tragedy or his- 
the 


seventeen Shakespeare plays. 


tory; to date Players have done 


Canadian Theatre 


LE THEATRE DU 
MONDE in Montreal, a 


theatre heretofore 


NOUVEAU 
professional 
which has produced 
plays in French, recently offered its first 
production in English, Come Back, Little 
Sheba, using both and English- 


speaking actors. Lorne Greene, who re- 


French 


cently played the romantic lead opposit 
Katharine Cornell in The Prescott Pro- 
posals on Broadway, enacted Doc in the 
Inge play, and Rupert Caplan directed 
The production is the first in an experi- 
ment on the part of the theatre group, 
and if it is successful, plays in the 
future may be given in both languages, 
French one night and English the next, 
to provide a bilingual professional thea- 


tre season 


The PLAYERS’ GUILD of Hamilton, 


Ontario, the host 


the 


was 
fifteenth Drama 
Festival in May, when eight plays were 
to this festival 
held in thirteen 
sections of Canada, and regional adjudi- 
Suter 


organization for 


annual Dominion 


presented. Prior 


re gional 


festivals were each of 


cator Graham 


toured these and 
chose the cight plays for presentation in 
Hamilton. A three-day 
ence was held at the 


Dominion Drama Festival 


theatre confer- 
time as the 
OF the 
important was 
the Calvert Trophy, gift of Calvert Dis- 
tillers, who also donated the 


same 


eleven 
awards presented, most 


thirteen re- 
The 


prize of 


gional festival awards 


Calvert 
$1,000, 
went to a French group from Montreal, 
La Nouvelle Equippe, for their produc 
tion of Roi 


Trophy, including a 


an original verse play, Le 
David by Jean Filiatrault 

Among other Canadian 
theatre is the sixth annual open-air fes- 
tival of the Earle Shakespeare 
Festival Company, opening July 5 at 
Trinity College, Toronto. Macbeth, As 
You Like It and Twelfth Night will be 
presented on an Elizabethan type stage 
The CREST THEATRE in Toronto 
presented the premiére of Tyrone Guth- 
rie’s new play Haste to the Wedding, a 
modern farce the style of 
eighteenth century artificial comedies. At 
Edmonton, Alberta, the UNIVERSITY 
OF ALBERTA’S this 
season was The Warrior by 
Plautus. The theatre plant is constructed 
from three army Quonset huts, one form- 
ing the 150-seat auditorium, another used 
as dressing rooms, lobby and offices, and 
the third as 
room, 


activities in 


Grey 


modeled on 


greatest success 


Braggart 


workshop and 


rehearsal 
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Bunthorne’s rival poet turns up as a “Waterloo House young man” in 


the 


American Savoyards’ production of Patience, one of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas presented by the group at Monmouth, Maine, this summer. Rue 


Knapp (right foreground) is Bunthorne. 


American Savoyards 


Fifteen 


founded an 


Dorothy Raedler 
Gilbert and Sulli- 
van group, the Masque and Lyre, which 


years ago 


amateur 


has developed into a professional organi- 
zation, the AMERICAN SAVOYARDS 
Ihe latter presented a well-received sea- 
son of repertory in April and May at 
the President theatre in New York and 
now are in their second season of a sum- 
Gilbert Sullivan festival at 
Monmouth, Maine. Ten full-length pro- 
The Mikado, Pa- 
tience, lolanthe and The Yeomen of the 
Guard, Mon- 


sim- 


mer and 


ductions, including 


are being presented in 


mouth in a theatre with 


Victorian 
plified scenery and accompaniment by 
Hammond organ and piano. Because of 
the small Miss Raedler has em- 


ployed the two boxes flanking the stage 


stage, 


as part of the working area. Not content 
with the 


already achieved, the group still rigidly 


recognition and success it has 
trains and rehearses, and is looking for- 
the 
summer theatres throughout the country 


and §S. 


ward to prospect of a series of 


presenting G 


Production News 


Under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the GROSSE POINTE 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS, Michigan, 
recently presented Dangerous Corner at 


Northville, Ann 
Arbor and Oscoda, Michigan, with ex- 


veterans’ hospitals in 
penses paid by the national organization. 
A special portable set was constructed 
for the engagements, and costumes and 
props from the original production at 
Grosse Pointe were utilized. Louise Can- 
dler directed 

Last month the Labor Theatre of the 
RAND SCHOOL, New York, offered 
Spreading the News, a one-act comedy 
by Lady The Machine 
Wreckers by Ernst Toller, a drama about 


Gregory, and 


English 


weavers dealing with an early 


phase of the problem of man and the 
out of 
as part of the trade union 


the Rand School, the Labor 


Theatre is composed ol people of Vari- 


machine. Growing 


a drama ( lass 
formed pro- 


gram of 


ous nationalities and racial backgrounds 


Vivian Leopold is the 


teacher and 


director. 

A Hindu classic, Nala and Damayanti, 
was recently presented by the KING- 
COIT CHILDREN’S THEATRE, New 
York. It the traditional 
style with acting, dancing and even stage 
and costume design by the children, aged 
five to The King-Coit 


integration of all 


was staged in 


twelve. training 
the 
theatre, and each pro- 
duction is the result of year-long prepa- 
ration 


program stresses 


arts through the 
addition to 


during which, in 


general musical 
made of the 
history or mythology, customs and art of 
the period of the play being done. Now 
in its the organiza- 
tion, with the aid of the Mellon Founda- 
tion, recently 


painting, dancing and 


training, special study is 


thirty-second year, 
new theatre 
converted from a hotel ballroom, with a 
picturesque stage and bleacher type seats. 

At YALE UNIVERSITY the season 
included Peer Gynt, directed by a Greek 
student, Nikos Psacharopoulos, and an 
original opera by Hugh Hill and Richard 
Grofton. Frank McMullan is the direc- 
tor. New works presented by PUNCH 
OPERA, New York, 


summer season 


acquired a 


for a_ ten-week 
beginning July 6 are 
three one-act operas by Erik Chisholm: 
Dark Sonnet, based on Eugene O'Neill's 
Before Breakfast; Simoon, from the play 
by August Strindberg; and Black Roses, 
with a libretto by Dr. Chisolm. At the 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Nor- 
Oklahoma, Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz recently presented with 
great success, with Spencer Norten and 
Carl B. Case 


man, opera 


was 
as directors 


The produc- 
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WALT WITCOVER 


tion marked the group’s second season of 
opera in English. The English text was 
by Natalia MacFarren. 

An unusual college theatre production 
was the recent program at SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY consisting of 
two folk plays by Paul Green, No-Count 
Boy, with an all-Negro cast coached by 
Roy Clark, and Saturday Night, directed 
by Howard White. O’Neill’s Marco Mil- 


lions was presented 


during the com- 
mencement proceedings last month at 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, by the Dramatic Club and 
other 


undergraduate organizations as a 


benefit to raise funds for a new theatre 
\ first annual Shakespeare festival was 
held last month at WESTERN ILLI- 
NOIS STATE COLLEGE, Macomb, 
with presentations of A Midsummer 
Night's The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and The Taming of the Shrew 
in an 


Dream, 


outdoor theatre recently 
rededicated with earth brought from the 
garden of Shakespeare’s home in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon 

In New York the THEATRE ALBUM 
revived Philip Barry’s Here Come the 
which 


ravine 


Clowns, deals with a 


group ot 
vaudeville performers lounging in the 
back room of a theatrical café. An illu- 
sionist probes at the truth about each, 
but this tortures rather than helps them, 
and he himself finds nothing but misfor- 
tune. Stephen Bates directed 

The PHOENIX THEATRE in New 
York presented a revival of Chekhov’s 
The Sea Gull as its final presentation of 
the season, directed by Norris Houghton 
and with a cast including Judith Evelyn, 
Montgomery Clift, Sam Jaffe and Mau- 
reen Stapleton 


New Plays 
The HOUSE OF DRAMA, 2 East 


Pearson Street, Chicago, is interested in 
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testing new plays written for perform- 
ance in-the-round. For the fall the group 
is planning the first bi-state 
Illinois 


nament, in 


(Indiana 
and theatre-in-the-round 
which little 


from both states will compete 


tour- 
theatre 
A recent 


groups 


was the 
A Triology of Ibsen, combining one-act 
versions of A Doll’s House, Hedda Gabler 
Ghosts. Theodore V. Kundrat is 


managing director 


success arena production of 


and 


Mark 
['wain’s Tom Sawyer, composed by John 
Elkus, was recently offered by — the 
SACRAMENTO CIVIC REPERTORY 
THEATRE at its Eaglet Children’s 


Theatre. This organization is probably 


A new musical version of 


the only community theatre operating a 
office 
booking such attractions as Don Juan in 
Hell and The Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tial. It is currently 
office for the 
Circus, 


year-round professional box and 


maintaining a box 
Musi 


Civic 


Lewis and Young 


which performs on the 
Theatre's 
built a 


house 


grounds. ‘The recently 
$15,000 


its box office 


group 
two-story building to 


and theatre admin 


istration offices 

In Washington, D. C., the ARENA 
STAGE presented the premiére of Rob- 
Jeffers’ The Woman, 
adapted from Euripides’ Hippolytus, 
while at BARNARD COLLEGE in New 
York, Chekhov’s Don Juan in the Rus- 


sian Manner was seen in what was prob- 


inson Cretan 


ably its first performance in this country 

Frank A. Magary’s 
Land was given its premiére in Cleveland 
National Phillis 
Wheatley Foundation, and was directed 


Stranger in the 
earlier this year by the 


by Bruce Herzbrun. Winner of a contest 
which the author first learned 


THEATRE ARTS, the play 
centers about Phillis Wheatley, the first 


about 
through 


slave to learn letters and America’s first 
Negro poet. The MAYDE MACK 


MUMMERS of Oklahoma City recently 
offered The World Within, a new play 
by Gordon Condit and the group’s fifth 
premiére to chalk up financial and criti- 


( al success 


News in Brief 


Senator Guy Cordon of Oregon was 


responsible for the amendment added to 
1701 of the 
under the heading of exemptions: 


law, 
“(f) 
Certain amateur theatre performances: 
theatre 
performance presented and performed by 
a civic 


Section revised tax 


Any admission to an amateur 


community theatre group o1 


organization—if no part of the net earn- 
ings thereof inures to the benefit of any 


private stockholder or individual.” 


From 187 contestants, Phyllis Wynn of 
York Paul Lukather of Bev- 
erly Hills, California, were chosen to 
perform at the BARTER THEATRE 


David Wayne, who re- 


New and 


this summer by 


ceived the Barter award for the year’s 


Broadway actor 
OBERLIN COLLEGE’s 
Sullivan 


best 


Gilbert and 


Players will enter their sec- 


ond straw hat season this month at 
Mashpee, Cape Cod, Massachusetts, pre- 
total of Fifty-five 
students, including a seventeen-piec e or- 
chestra, form the company. The BULL 
RUN SUMMER THEATRE, Middle- 
burg, Virginia, opens this summer, fea- 
“for the 
including two musicals, five dramas and 
one spectacle. Stanley Raiff is director 
This summer, Monday night perform- 
ances of the TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLAYERS, Guthsville 


will be 


senting a six works. 


turing plays entire family,” 


Pennsylvania, 


again devoted to benefits for 
charitable organizations. BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY has acquired the Esquire the- 
atre, built by Henry Jewett. It will be 


used for all the university’s productions. 


Designer Zvi Geyra worked out this $50 set for an Equity Community Theatre (New 
York) production of The Hasty Heart 


a feeling of spaciousness, and light was permitted to enter through strips of waste lumber 
at the back. 


Bamboo blinds and mosquito netting provided 





“‘but did she train at 
Pasadena Playhouse?’’ 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST THEATRE COLLEGE 





COUrsesS 1N... 


ACTING 

DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION 
TECHNICAL DESIGN 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 
33 South El Molino, Pasadena, California 


The Season in Dance 


(continued from page 67) 


Men and Women is the new addition to 


La we of the _ a | his Thurber gallery (which includes The 


Unicorn in the Garden and The Court- 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Announces its 1954-1955 season 


OPENING SEPTEMBER 20th | amusing and completely Thurberesque in 


its conception 


ship of Al and Arthur), and it is highly 


© | yr. comprehensive theatre course 


© 2nd yr. course tuition-free for graduates During a season at the Juilliard School 


t ith 
end actors acta, selahensen training : of Music in February, that small but 
® An opportunity to learn and act in the 


country's fastest-growing Community excellent company under José Limén 
Theatre . 
proved once again to be one of the fore- 


Write for catalog most of the modern dance groups oper- 


CRAFT AVE, AT HAMLET ST. | ating today. For the first time in New 
PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 





PERRY - MANSFIELD || | _ 80WN aoams 


PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


is the only New York Acting 
July and August Repertory School 


Charlotte Perry, Director THAT PUTS MORE ACTORS 
ON THE STAGE EVERY WEEK 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Harriet Ann Gray 
CONTEMPORARY DANCE than any other school in the coun/ry 


Adult, Apprentice and Children's Theatre 306 West 81 St., N.Y., 24 N.Y. 
New York Classes and Office TR 3-0870 


Address Portia A. Mansfield Private coaching plus experience 
1S West 67th St. SU 7-0193 develops the actor most 





York the dancers showed a very superior 
work, Ruins and Visions, created for 
them by Doris Humphrey, suggested by 
Stephen Spender’s poetry and with music 
by Benjamin Britten. In this work of 
psychological depth and eloquent com- 
passion, Miss Humphrey explores the 
ficld which so fascinated Pirandello in 
his Six Characters in Search of an 
Author: What in life is real— and what 
is unreal?” Or, as Spender says, “Oh 
which are the actors, which the au- 
dience?” Two characters, mother and 
son, live in a dream world of their own 
making, in which nothing of the real 
world’s sordidness touches them. They 
see the seamy, vulgar and _ senselessly 
cruel side of the world, but they will not 
admit its existence—that is, until it 


(7 
) 


lle Hh YHA 


touches them, and then we see a mo- 
ment of real and pathetic tragedy. Th 
work has a direct impact which is stun- 
ning in its effect and most eloquent in 
its commentary. There were notable con- 
tributions by Lucas Hoving as the son, 
Pauline Koner as the mother, and Limén 


as the actor. 


The Exiles, a lovely, two-character 
work, was danced by Limon and Letitia 
Ide. T'wo lovers pause for a moment on 
their journey into exile to look back 
upon the scene they have passed. The 
tender and poignant atmosphere was 
perfectly caught by the dancers, who 
left one with a sense of new-found under- 
standing of young lovers and the prob- 
lems they face. Also on the program was 
the well-known The Moor’s Pavane, 
which balances and blends all the ingre- 
dients that go to make a work of art 
in dance. Theme from Shakespeare's 
Othello, music based on Henry Purcell’s 
suites, choreography by José Limén and 
costumes by Pauline Lawrence, all com- 
plement each other to the exact degree to 
make an absolutely artistic and theatrical 
dance work. The performance of this 
piece was of the high standard that one 
has come to expect from the company 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


hr me poettietion in America for Dra- 
matic Training. Thorough preparation for 
the Theatre, Radio, Television, Teaching 
—_ Directing. 

ew home offers ofessional equipment 
inchiding 900 seat theatre, rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. 
Seniors gain practical experience through 
public rformances on Broadway. Ad- 
visory mittee on successful graduates. 
Founded 1884. Approved for the training of 
Veterans. Catalog. 


FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER ISth 


Room 142, 245 West 52nd St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Of Current 
Interest 


The wise theatregoer knows 
that fine drama frequently 
deals with subject matter of 
current interest. The Treas 
ury recently issued a new 
savings bond that should be 
of current interest to you. 
The Series I] Bond matures 
in 9 years and 8 months and 
pays interest at the rate of 
3% per annum when held 
to maturity. Interest is paid 
twice a year by Treasury 
check. Available in denom 
inations of $500 and more, 
the new Series H Bond will 
appeal to those whose in 
vestment interest is current 
income, 


For further information, 
inquire at your local bank. 


NEXT 
IN THE AUGUST ISSUE OF THEATRE ARTS 





Outdoor Pageant-Drama: 
Symphony of Sight and Sound 


(continued from page 83) 


theless, the shape of the dramas, the 
sentiments and the requirements of open- 
air production seem to encourage uni- 
formity of viewpoint and suppression of 
the individual intellect and artistry of 
the playwright. The pageant-dramas are 
in danger of becoming too similar in 
organization, style and attitude. This 
tendency must be guarded against as 
their number increases. The individual- 
ity of creation present in many of 
Brecht’s epic dramas——the variety of ap- 
proaches present in such plays as Mother 
Courage, The Caucasian Circle of Chalk 
and The Good Woman of Setzuan 

should be emulated, as should the strong 
impression of individual creativity in 
these and other plays by Brecht. The 
example of Paul Green, especially when 
we add to his pageant-dramas his other 
noteworthy plays such as Johnny John- 
son, In Abraham’s Bosom and Potter's 
Field, would refute any assumption that 
American playwrights cannot achieve in- 
dividuality in the epic style. The temp- 
tation to erase one’s personality in writ- 
ing historical chronicles for mass audi- 
ences less “sophisticated” than Broadway 
or Central European audiences will have 
to be resisted. ‘The viewpoint will per- 
haps become sharper and more personal 
as the open-air productions become more 


numerous 


The point with which I wish to con- 
clude is that American pageant-drama 
already has revealed so much attractive- 
ness and potency that it can begin to 
address itself to the future. If it con- 
tinues to be patronized and promoted, 
it will become subject to the expectations 
one entertains for a major and expand- 
ing dramatic movement. Its beginnings 
have been auspicious. Its future rests to 
a large degree with the creativity of its 
playwrights. 


MONTH 


The Complete Text of 
CAMINO REAL 


by Tennessee Williams 
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in pulley 


HOTEL AND 
CABANA CLUB 


Supreme vacation enjoyment in 
Florida's most complete resort. 
Modern guest rooms (air-condi- 
tioned optional} to please and 
pamper wide ocean front 
beach for sunning and swimming 
. » . cozy lounge for intimate ren- 
dezvous and genuine hospitality 
to flavor your entire stay. 


JACK MULLIKIN, GENERAL MANAGER 


MIAMI BEACH 


67th Street on the Ocean 
Arc FLORA 


Conservatory 


THEATRE 
SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA & DANCE 
Fall term 
September 20 


Acting, Directing, Speech, Production, 
Design, Modern Dance, Ballet, Music, 
Academics, B.F.A. Degree Courses: 
(1) with Drama major (2) with Drama 
major and Dance minor. Modern Theatre 
Approved under G. |. Bill. Dormitories 
for women—Catalog on request. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 Fonway Boston, Mass. 


Established in 1916 


OPENINGS 


For The 


1954-55 Season 


(October-May) 
3 PROFESSIONAL 


ERIE, PA. 


= 


APPRENTICESHIPS 


(Full Season) 


FELLOWSHIPS 
(8 weeks Salary Grant) 
© For SUPERIOR young actors and technicians 
@ Auditions Required! 
© Possible Staff openings available, with one 
of the nation's oldest and most distinguished 
professional, civic theatres. 


For Applications and Information write to 


L. Newell Tarrant 
Managing Director 


The Erie Playhouse 
128 West 7th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 





The Impossibility of Drama Criticism (Continued from page 30) 


getting what you want.” Now the tide 
has turned. Our critics sit upon the new 
plays in solemn judgment, weighing and 
assessing, measuring and comparing, de- 
ciding what is good and what is not 
good. Now I find myself longing for the 
old days. I find that the newer criticism, 
although wt is practiced by men of taste 
and sincerity and a genuine love for the 
theatre, bores me to distraction. Drama 
criticism is no longer enjoyable to read 
(except to actors who are being raved 
about). I miss the days when Dorothy 
Parker could. write of Katharine Hep- 
burn’s performance in The Lake, “She 
ran the gamut of emotions from A to B,” 
or Garland could indict Claude Rains 
(who had opened in something dreadful, 
entitled, as I recall it, The Man Who 
Reclaimed His Head), “It never Rains 
but it bores,” or Percy Hammond, clos- 
ing his review of a new musical comedy, 
could observe: “I have knocked every- 
thing except the knees of the chorus girls 
and nature anticipated me there.” 
The inevitable sophistication — that 
comes with middle age has convinced 
me, first, that all criticism, no matter 
how adroitly disguised, is a personal mat- 
ter, and that it is hopeless to seek 
objective standards of right and wrong 
in the theatre the way a scientist tests 
the validity of several hypotheses in his 
laboratory. I am beginning to agree 
with Anatole France’s dictum that “Criti- 
cism is the adventures of a soul among 


masterpieces.” (The adventures of a 


soul among the second-raters is also 
criticism.) My second conviction is this: 
While in other artistic forms, such as the 
novel or portrait painting, it is possible 
for a critic to make a stab at assaying 
what is before him, in the theatre, be- 
cause of the multiplicity of elements in- 
volved—elements of which the critic can 
have no knowledge 
the critic to decide with any justice 
Audrey Hepburn’s  en- 
chanting portrayal of a water nymph in 


it is impossible for 
whether, say, 


Ondine is due to her own genius, director 
Alfred Lunt’s genius or Jean Giraudoux’s 
genius. It is merely enough, to suggest 
the complexity of a critical judgment to 
realize to what an extent the music, the 
lighting, the scenery and the costumes 


wil share in the mood. 


My reactionary nostalgia for the ancien 
régime of drama criticism was height- 
ened. recently when I immersed myself 
in a delightful book, Around Theatres, 
a collection of the best pieces of drama 
criticism that Max Becrbohm composed 
for the London Saturday Review between 
1898 and 1910. The collection was origi- 
nally published in this country, and why 
it should suddenly be brought to life 
again in 1954, I cannot imagine, unless 
Simon & Schuster knew that lately I 
have been very moody and depressed 
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and they realized that a few hours with 
Beerbohm was exactly what I needed. 
I am sure nobody can possibly get as 
much pleasure from this book as I have 
been getting. 

What is extraordinary about it is that 
Beerbohm is often discoursing on plays 
such as Arthur Pinero’s Jris or Frank 
Stayton’s Mrs. Willoughby’s Kiss, which 
I have never seen or probably never will 
see on a stage. He recerds his reactions 
to actors quite unknown to anybody 
under fifty—James Welch and Geneviéve 
Ward and Cyril Maude. 

And yet his sentences are absorbing 
and, I must confess, considerably more 
exciting to read than the judicial opin- 
ions of today’s critics on actors and plays 
with which I am familiar and with 
which I am personally involved. (Of 
course, with a little imagination, you 
can substitute the names of Broadway 
actors, playwrights and producers who 
correspond to the Edwardians Beerbohm 
is writing about. ) 

The point is that Beerbohm is writing 
about himself primarily (which is the 
only thing any writer really knows any- 
thing about, and then not as much as 
he would like to) and only incidentally 
about the new plays. And since Beer- 
bohm is interesting, what he had to 
write about the London theatre of fifty 
years ago is still interesting, whereas 
what Brooks Atkinson, Walter Kerr or 
Richard Watts, Jr. 


Broadway 


wrote about the 
theatre as recently as last 
month is already just a mass of inert 
clippings, rotting away in a few scrap- 
books around town 

Beerbohm may start one of his re- 
views in this fashion: “I have no wish to 
see a perfect production of Romeo and 
Juliet, for I make it a rule to have no 
wishes that may not one day be fulfilled.” 

Or another: “Dinner done and Ciga- 
rettes alight, I said to the foreigner who 
was my guest, ‘No doubt, you are right, 
London has no obvious air of gaiety 
By daylight and candle light, we enjoy 
ourselves without seeming to do so.’ ” 

His review of the first English trans- 
lation 
“One evening, some years ago, I had 


of Cyrano de Bergerac opens: 


been dining with a friend who was sup- 
posed to have certain spiritualistic pow- 
ers. As we were very much bored with 
each other, I proposed that we should 
have a seance.” 


Beerbohm’s attitude toward his craft 
was consistent with his practice. “I do 
not much care about good criticism,” he 
once wrote. “I like better the opinions of 
strong, 
There is more joy in my breast over one 
oath roared by Mr. Henley than over 
the ninety-and-nine just opinions which 
a man like Mr. Archer can produce at 


narrow, creative personalities. 


a moment's notice.” 


Today our critics regard themselves as 
men like those tasters employed by ty- 
rants who fear treachery. They are men 
who feel they are being paid to sip and 
chew at the new productions offered to 
the public and warn it away in case the 
fare is poison or coax it to the box office 
if the food is healthful. So they are care- 
ful and cautious not to err. Also, they 
think of themselves as having a repor- 
torial function. So we get these tedious 
catalogues in which due credit is appor- 
tioned to every minor aspect of the pro- 
duction. But it is Mr. Chapman or Mr. 
McClain I am really interested in, not in 
Feder’s lighting or Motley’s costumes. I 
am positive that neither Chapman nor 
McClain nor anyone else of the Sacred 
Brotherhood is technically qualified to 
hand down an opinion on clothes or 
overhead borders. About all they are 
qualified to inform us about is their 
responses. In the uniqueness and richness 
of these responses and in a critic’s flair for 
finding original ways to body them forth, 
in this lies exciting drama criticism. 


It is possible that the reason critics 
have gotten such a life-and-death power 
over new productions is that they have 
assumed a pontifical attitude toward the 
theatre. The consumer now implicitly 
trusts the verdict of the tasters. He bows 
to the premise that there are immutable 
standards of good and bad in the the- 
atre, and that a body of men appointed 
by the newspapers and magazines is 
competent to decide what is good and 
what is bad. The example of Kismet, 
wherein the public was accidentally 
given a chance to sip some of the orien- 
tal wine before it could be warned away 
by the tasters, indicates the truth of the 
cliché about each one to his taste. (This 
is not to argue that Kismet is a “good” 
musical play. My thesis is that nobody 
knows what a “good” musical play is. 
All that anybody knows is what he 
likes. ) 


With a new production, it is quite 
impossible for any stranger, unfamiliar 
with the details of the long preparation 
that has gone into the show, to judge 
adequately the merits of one or another 
phase. To get even a rough idea of the 
contributions of the actor, director and 
playwright in any particular production, 
a critic would have had to have access 
to the script when it was first completed 
He would next have had to follow its 
progress as it wended its way from option 
to option—-and be aware of the changes 
each producer wanted. (This in itself is 
a process that may take two years 
Finally, a director is hired, and now the 
director, in consultation with the writer, 
makes further alterations in the script. 
In rehearsal further drastic changes take 


place—sometimes at the insistence of the 
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star, sometimes at the impulse of the 
writer 


Let us look at a specific example. To 
me, the best moment of the 1953-54 sea- 
son is the closing scene in Tea and Sym- 
pathy—the famous unbuttoning of the 
blouse. Picture yourself the critic on 

night. You absolutely 
nothing about the play you are about to 
witness. You watch this scene. You find 


opening know 


it intensely moving. Your first thought 
is to praise Deborah Kerr for a beauti- 
fully created series of movements and 
sounds. And this is how the lay public 
always reasons, giving the stars credit 
for everything beautiful that happens on 
the stage. (When the critics found the 
book of Call Me Madam dull but hailed 
Ethel performance, Russel 
Crouse, who had written the book with 
Howard 


Merman’s 


Lindsay, said, “Those words 
that came out of her mouth, did they 
think Ethel made them up as she went 
along?” The same is true of By the 
Beautiful Sea. How Shirley 
Booth’s performance from the book by 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields? But the 
critics do 


separate 


Well, who was responsible for the cli- 
mactic moment of Tea and Sympathy? 
Sometimes we go to the opposite extreme 
and give all credit to the author. In the 
beginning was the word. But this scene 
has few words. It is mostly a matter of 
mood and subdued lighting that slowly 
changes, and a series of small movements 
to a slow beat. Perhaps Robert Anderson 
spelled out every one of these movements 
in precise detail in his stage directions 
Perhaps the entire conception of | the 
scene was suggested by Elia Kazan's fer- 
Perhaps Miss Kerr herself 
spontaneously created it. I do not know. 
Neither does a first-night critic. Not 


knowing, he cannot hand down deci- 


tile mind 


sions, rewarding this member of the cast 
punishing that one. 


In 1938 Jed Harris invited Brooks 
Atkinson to attend every rehearsal of 
Our Town so he could see at first hand 
how a play comes to life and thus base 
his review on reasonably accurate knowl- 
edge. The prospect excited Atkinson and 
he undertook the experiment. It ended 
abruptly. “Sitting alone in the darkness 
and silence of the auditorium,” Atkinson 
later recalled, “I was tremendously 
moved by what I saw, for it was my sort 
of play. As a matter of fact, it was too 
close to my heart to risk experimenting 
When the first part of the rehearsal was 
over, and the actors went out for a bite 
to eat, I told Mr. Harris that I was still 
willing to experiment on a play that did 
not mean so much to me personally, but 
Our Town was one play I wanted to 
review with the exuberance of an 
amateur.” 


Even had he carried through, the ex- 


periment would still have been inconclu- 
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sive. Because as soon as you have read 
a script and attended the rehearsals, your 
experience of the premiére cannot be the 
same. This is also true when you watch 
the same role performed by two different 
actors. The second time you watch the 
performance, you are a different person 
than you were the first time, and a small 
part of this difference lies in having 
already seen the play. 

To persons working in the theatre, the 
pronouncements of the critics are often 
incongruous. They may know, for in- 
stance, that a certain scene for which 
the director is praised is just the scene 
the director wanted to cut and which the 
playwright insisted on keeping, on threat 
of taking the case to the Dramatists 
Guild. Or that a piece of business for 
which an actress is praised is one that 
she tried out only because the director 
threatened to quit if she didn’t 

Who knows? If Herman Shumlin had 
continued as director, would The Im- 
moralist have been a smash hit? Or if 
Daniel Mann had not taken over, might 
it have been even worse? If the Goetzes 
had not had to cut several scenes for 
fear of censorship, perhaps the play 
would have been a triumph. Perhaps if 
Audrey Hepburn had played the lead, 
The Immoralist would now be a hit. Or 
if Geraldine Page were playing Ondine, 
it might be her performance that is the 
toast of the town 

Who knows what the first-night im- 
pact of such shows as The Glass Mena- 
gerie might have been without Laurette 
Taylor, Harvey without Frank Fay, 
Death of a Salesman without Lee Cobb, 
The King and I without Gertrude Law- 
rence? 

Since nobody knows, doesn’t it seem 
that the judicial critics are pursuing a 
will o’ the wisp? 





The Implausibility of 
Mr. Zolotow 


(continued from page 31) 


pontificating in New York. Yet, for all 
his wordiness and solemnity, Winter was 
regarded by many as the greatest living 
critic——and there are survivors of his era 
who still think so. In Zolotow’s own 
golden days of Benchley, Hammond and 
Woollcott, there were many critics who 
took their theatre quite seriously—J 
Ranken Towse, Burns Mantle, Richard 
Lockridge and many more. They all had 
large and devoted followings. 

Now, in his senescence, Zolotow looks 
back on the days of his adolescence as 
one big laff. But they weren't, old boy 








Nor did critical humor die when Bob 
Benchley and Dorothy Parker quit the 
racket and went to Hollywood. There 
still is a lot of it to be found, but it 
isn’t as noticeable. In the days Maurice 
remembers, the making of gags and gen- 
uinely witty remarks was practiced by 
only a few people. Now it is an industry. 
Most of the country’s jokesters were in 
the theatre, on one side of the footlights 
or the other—-monologists like Frank Fay 
and Julius Tannen on one side, Ham- 
mond, Benchley & Co. on the other. 
P. A 


and Christopher Morley, specialized in 


Columnists writing then, like F. 
literary niceties. A good, sharp line like 
“gamut of emotions from A to B” stood 
out and got talked about 


But the radio (not TV so far) has 
made the needle-pointed line a national 
industry. We are up to our armpits in 
gags, and one more or less isn’t notice- 
able. Every comedian has a stable of 
young men who have been trained from 
youth to think up funny sayings; one 
broadcast by Bob Hope contains more 
pithy similes than the life works of Dottie 
Parker. Newspapers now hire men like 
Earl Wilson, Leonard Lyons, Hy Gardner 
and Frank Farrell, not to create jokes 
or display their own wit, if any, but to 
scramble around the supper and drinking 
circuit brains 
Along with the junk, the Bob Hopes and 
the columnists come up with a lot of 


picking other people’s 


very, very good stuff. There is so much 
of it now that we are used to it and 
don’t throw fits any more 


Several weeks before Zolotow submit- 
ted his article to THeatre Arts, I too 
read the reprint of Max Beerbohm’s 
weekly essays and was moved to write a 
piece for the New York Sunday News 
and the Chicago Tribune Syndicate. I 
wrote: “A few of today’s critics are wise, 
literate and witty, but none is the show- 
off Beerbohm was. They all are fierce 
egotists, but they mask themselves in the 
impersonality which has become—except 
for columnists, who are hired freaks—the 
tradition of today’s journalism. This per- 
sonal coldness—-or personal insecurity 
on the part of play reviewers may be one 
of the things which are wrong with the 
theatre. If the theatre isn’t fun to read 
about, as it was when Beerbohm was 
writing, how could it be fun to see?” 
And then I quoted a Beerbohm line: 


“To a certain extent, an art is affected 
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in its welfare by the quality of its critics 
Good critics are good for it, bad critics 
are bad for it. But only an art that is by 
way of doing well can hope to have good 
critics.” 

This I will buy from Beerbohm, and I 
maintain that from an artistic viewpoint 
the current theatre is doing well. Irre- 
sistible economic pressure forces the stage 
into a smaller and smaller compass each 
year and I see no hope for a change; 
but our average for quality is much 
higher than it was in the 1920's. I think 
my colleagues and I have had some part 


in this 


In our daily, weekly and monthly pub- 
lications we have most kinds of criticism, 
from the Katzenjammer Kids style used 
by George Jean Nathan since 1911 to 
the gentle beatitudes of John Mason 
Brown and the solemnities of Joseph 
Wood Krutch. All of it is interesting to 
me, and it is even a pleasure to note that 
to Kerr is human. Being an incorrigible 
I-liner who has repeatedly stated that all 
his reactions are purely personal, I agree 
with Zolotow in preferring the personal 
to the impersonal approach. But Zolotow 
bludgeons us all when he says, “I find 
that the newer criticism, although it is 
practiced by men of taste and sincerity 
and a genuine love for the theatre, bores 
me to distraction. Drama criticism is no 


longer enjoyable to read 


This wounds me, of course, for I have 
always tried to be interesting and there- 
fore enjoyable—-as, surely, every other 
writer on anything tries—and I have 
striven for humor whenever it seems ap- 
propriate. No writer was ever dull on 
purpose. If Zolotow thinks we're all dull 
he ts in a hell of a fix, and I can only 
counsel him to stop reading about the 
theatre and try something else until he 
gets over his grouch. Or, better yet, writs 
a criticism of a play himself. [ll print 
any criticism he writes of any play he 
chooses in the News if he can get it in 
on time; and it had better be brilliant 

Zolotow seems to want us all just to 
be our own happy and incorrigible selves 
and ignore the matter at hand——which is 
reporting on and evaluating plays. He 
says we can't evaluate, anyway, because 
there are so many elements in the theatre 
of which we can have no knowledge. By 
now this accusation is threadbare and it 
is pure horse-radish, And I am weary of 
it. Since 1917, off and on, I have been 
writing about plays, vaudeville, opera, 
concerts, ballet and motion pictures— for 
thirty-seven years! And when somebody 
says I “can have no knowledge,” I will 
spot him two knowledges out of three 
and still win 


“It is possible,” Maurice continues 


“that the reason critics have gotten such 


a life-and-death power over new produc- 


tions is that they have assumed a ponti- 
fical attitude toward the theatre. The 
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Je 


consumer now implicitly trusts the ver- 
dict of the tasters.” About the consumer 
I agree, and so would my colleagues, I 
think; today’s consumer wants only hits 
and is indeed a sorry theatregoer. (What 
we need is better theatregoers, not better 
critics.) But I don’t agree about ponti- 
ficating, for Zolotow implies that we all 
say, in one voice, that you must do this 
and mustn't do that. This too is horse- 
radish. In any twenty reviews of a play 
you will get twenty different points of 
view, 

At the end of his article Zolotow 
who now has forgotten all about the 
Parker-Hammond jokes he started out 
with—-brings up and macerates the old 
radish root about critics not knowing 
the difference between acting, directing 
and writing. “Who knows,” he inquires 
owlishly, “if Herman Shumlin had con- 
tinued as director, would The Immoral- 
ist have been a smash hit?” I'll bite, old 
boy—but do you? If Herman had contin- 
ued, and if it had become a smash hit, 
you would have learned it first from the 
critics—-and they wouldn’t have been 
very funny about this play, cither. 

The zealous Zolotow finishes by ask- 
ing, “Who knows what the first-night 
impact of such shows as The Glass 
Menagerie might have been without 
Laurette Taylor, Harvey without Frank 
Fay, Death of a Salesman without Lee 
Cobb, The King and I without Gertrude 
Lawrence? Since nobody knows, doesn’t 
it seem that the judicial critics are pur- 
suing a will o’ the wisp?” 

Mr. Zolotow, from all his who-whoing, 
doesn’t seem to know. But J do. The 
first-night impact of any of these shows 
would have been the same with another 
competent actor-—and we have plenty of 
competent actors. I don’t remember that 
Miss ‘Taylor was replaced, but she could 
have been. Harvey was wonderful with 
Joe E. Brown and James Stewart. Sales- 
man was great with Thomas Mitchell 
and with Fredric March in the movie 
version. Constance Carpenter was com- 
pletely satisfactory in King and I. 

Well, anyhow, Maurice, let’s remain 
friends. As George S. Kaufman said at 
a poker game in the days you pine for, 
one man’s Mede is another man’s Per- 
sian. Stop reading my reviews and stay 
back in the good old days. If you haven't 
got that far back yet, there’s some won- 
derful stuff in The Spectator, written 
and edited by Joseph Addison and Sir 
Richard Steele just after the turn of 
the century. Not this 
Eighteenth. 


century. The 








Command Performance 
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appreciate the longing of the youth for a 
world of peace and mutual love.” The 
Prague daily Lidove Noviny, February 
13, 1951, gave no account of this “ad- 
justment”’: 

“The theatrical group in Hradec Kar- 
love attempted to adjust E. A. Saudek’s 
translation of Romeo and Juliet to con- 
form to the correct social line. The direc- 
tor accomplished this by two devices. 
He cut out the original explanation of 
why the tragedy of the lovers had oc- 
curred, as well as the final conciliation 
of the two families. In the early part of 
the play, he inserted several verses ex- 
plaining to the audience that the Capu- 
lets had forced Juliet to marry Paris 
because, since he was related to the 
Duke, they hoped to gain wealth and 
power in Verona through his influence. 
The new conception of the play cor- 
rectly emphasizes that pure love must 
end tragically if the loving union of hu- 
man beings depends on social and power 


considerations.” 


Romeo and Juliet was also presented 
in Bucharest with a “Socialist twist.” 
The nobles of the older generation were 
presented as capitalists, exploiters and 
reactionaries; the young people, includ- 
ing Romeo, as the progressive elements 
of the Middle Ages. Whether or not the 
Rumanian director adopted the exact 
“revisions” of the Czech version is not 


known, but certainly the “emphasis” was 
the same. 

A refugee has reported on the fate of 
a production of Hamlet taken under con- 
sideration by the National Theatre in 
Bucharest. All the actors were invited to 
attend a special private showing of the 
Laurence Olivier movie, which was not 
shown publicly in Rumania. After the 
showing, a discussion was held in which 
the problem of the ghost was raised 
Some argued that since ghosts do not 
exist, it would be “unrealistic” to show 
one on the stage. Others insisted that 
without the ghost, the story makes no 
sense. It was finally decided to adopt the 
irreproachable @ourse of following the 
Soviet example—which in this case was 
to present the ghost on the stage. How- 
ever, Party agitators who were present 
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pointed out that there is a great differ- 
ence between audiences in Moscow and 
those in Rumania. The Russians are 
more “progressive’’ and can understand 
that the ghost is merely a fantasy of the 
author's, a literary device, and does not 
actually exist. But the Rumanians are 
much behind the Russians, they said, and 
still have to be educated for such experi- 
ments. In the end it was decided not to 
produce Hamlet at all 


During the last year, demands for a 
change in the direction of a more 
“national” drama have appeared with 
increasing frequency in some of the cap- 
tive countries. Last October 17, the Bul- 
garian newspaper Rabotnichesko Delo 
Sofia) complained that the main short- 
coming of the 1953-54 theatrical sched- 
ule was its lack of new Bulgarian plays, 
and cited the obvious truth that “the 
theatre cannot be a national one without 


a certain number of good Bulgarian 
plays.’ 


... Optically and mechanically improved 


Any survey of the national origin of 


plays produced in the satellites estab- Century:s #1597 Lekolite makes 


shes e fz . : ' ee 
lishes th act that the overwhelming use of a newly calculated stepped 
majority of foreign plays are Soviet Rus- : 


sian. According to Radio Sofia, Decem- lens which reduces the weight 
ber 7, 1953, the ratio of Soviet to Bul- 


garian plays during 1953-54 was two to 
one. The Prague News Letter, November greater optical efficiency at lower 
7, 19553, lists as the program of nine 
Slovak theatres [last] season ten Soviet ' : , 7 

foyemme Mp etiele(- Mem olcoecotlapiel-j.etelme (eeici:.) 
plays, six original Slovak plays, five clas- 


sics. In 1953 the plays produced in 


of the instrument and provides 
role] Ma alos) slita- Mice) olane) o.-jet-) 


io} amas) Cotashestatemme tale Mosletteli-jeleteoce 
Rumania were overwhelmingly Soviet in Supplied with four-way framing 
origin. According to a listing of plays 

being performed in Bucharest during SVSLPLiCs) eM CO) me (eibieci(-Molcets Mec elicelt 
March and April, thirty-three were So- Uses 250 to 750 watt lamp 
viet, twelve Rumanian and three clas- 


sical 


In Hungary a nationalist trend in 
theatre became high policy when Premier 
Nagy declared in his speech to the Na- CENTURY richTING, INC ST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK 3¢ 
tional Assembly on January 23, 1954: 3ON BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 4¢ 
“A greater emphasis must be given to 
the national and popular character of 
the theatre by showing more Hungarian 


plays, both old and new.” 


While these attacks against a deriva- 
tive and second-hand theatrical culture 
are not explicitly anti-Soviet, the effect 
is precisely that. In 1952 more than 50 
per cent of all plays produced in Hun- 
gary were Soviet. A list of plays running 
in Budapest at the end of December, 
1953, showed the drastic drop: five So- 


end of the 1952 theatrical season, its newspaper, For a Lasting Peace, for a 


object was to foment hatred against People’s Democracy, Yugoslavia was in 


“Western imperialists, represented in vited to resume membership in the Com 


; the script as Titoists supported by Amer inform 
viet plays, five Hungarian plays, five 


icans. It played throughout the countr Fragments of ke 
and at the National theatre in Bucharest 


' scenes from original 
Hungarian classics and thirteen foreign 


. plays recently written and performed in 
classics - . . 
continuously from February 7 to March the Soviet bloc 


show in microcosm the 
Theatre, like all State-controlled arts, 40, 1953, then 


intermittently until .the nature of the current pastiches created 
is a barometer highly attuned to paiitical close of the season in June, but was 
atmospheric changes. This principle of withdrawn from the repertoire in the fall 


action and reaction can be seen not only of 1953, just 


for internal propaganda purposes in the 
captive countries Each of these plays 
before Yugoslavia was r has a “contemporar 
in a general line, as in Nagy’s speech, ceived back at the table of the Danubian 
but in particular instances. A Rumanian Commission in a gesture of apparent approved by the Communist Party and 
play called The Wolves by Radu Bou- conciliation. In January, 1954, through the appropriate Ministry of Culture 
reanu is a case in point. Produced at the an “unofficial” article in the 


theme,” suggested, 
possibly assigned, or at the very least 


Cominform Each is typical of a particular Commu- 
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nist view of modern life, and each is 
designed to “illustrate,’ to “enlighten’ 


‘ 


and to “orient” the captive audience 


The Wolves is a typical play in what 
might be called the Communist “genre of 
The plot tells of attempts 
made by agents of Tito to recruit help 


paranoia.” 


for their subversive activity in Rumania 
from among the Serbian minority group 
on Rumanian soil. The Serbian villagers 
fail to respond to the Titoists’ threats 
and actively aid the Rumanian authori- 
ties to crush the conspiracy 

The action takes place in Timisoara, 
a major city in the Banat not far from 
the Rumanian-Yugoslav border; then in 
the private office of a Yugoslav diplomat 
in Bucharest, and finally in a_ border 
village. Reprinted here is a sample of 
the dialogue in Act II, Scene 2, which 
takes place in the office of the man 
(Sapungin) who is chief of the local 
Yugoslav Naval Commission and a Tito- 
ist spy. He has made contact with a 
professor's daughter (G.), who has pre- 
viously been active in this underground 
conspiracy and is now helping to organ- 
ize the transfer of arms and ammunition 
from the Yugoslav Embassy in Bucharest 
to safety near the border. Also in this 
scene are two local kulaks who have been 
directed by Sapungin to enroll the Ser- 
bian villagers living on the Rumanian 
side of the border in the plan to smuggle 
arms into the mountains. 


(Sapungin pours out brandy for his 
visitor, G., and they talk) 


G: This is French brandy; the sort of 
thing a woman like me is entitled to en- 
joy in the West. I must get there 
I love luxuries, parties. Here, I feel 


stifled 


S: Don’t think about it now. Our job 
is not an easy one. Today, our time is 
taken up with trivial matters. Tomor- 
row, we shall organize sabotage actions; 
blow up furnaces, bridges; incite the 
population to rebellion. We have big 
plans. Not only the Banat, not only this 
country, but the whole of the Balkans 
will be ours. Tito is not alone; he is 
backed by men much more important 
than he is now. When our plans mate- 
rialize, there will be a place for us at 
the big table! 


S: (Later, to the kulaks) Frighten 
the weak ones. Threaten them with the 
A-bomb! Threaten them with a possible 
invasion, with the army Tito is forming 
to punish all those who went over to the 
Communist side! Tell them they'll be 
taken: from their homes at night, that 
they'll be brutally murdered, and their 
children too, if they don’t work for us 
Why don’t you do that? What do you 
do? Have you set the peasants’ crops 
and barns on fire? You haven't done 
anything. . . . All you do is wander 
through the villages like beggars 
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The Czech play Why Honza Did Not 
Become King is a verse comedy for chil- 
dren, not without its own wry charm. 
Described as a “‘non-fairy tale,” its satire 
is apparently intended to dispel the ap- 
peal to youthful imaginations of pomp, 
pageantry and the glamor of kings. (At- 
tacks on royalty are not a major propa- 
ganda preoccupation in Czechoslovakia, 
which has not had a monarchial form of 
government since 1918.) Part of Act I, 
Scene 4, is quoted here: 


Kino: You, dear Honza, are a hero 
Nevertheless, you could do with some 
education in behavior. 


How to talk, how to bow, your table 
manners 


Here the teacher 


’ 


\' at 


Will tell you all, give you lessons. 
(Honza yawns deeply ) 


Minister (furious): You are not per- 


mitted to yawn here! 
Kinc: Gentlemen, begin! 
shall watch. 


And we 


Teacuer: Let us start with a bow. 
A man of standing will reveal his spirit 
by the way he bows. 


You must learn to make your com- 
pliments, 


Because the world is based on com- 
pliments. 


Honza: And all along I thought that 
the world was founded on honesty and 
work 


MinisTER: Psst! 


The Mole is a play with an “indus- 
trial” theme-—its setting is a mine in 
Poland and its purpose is to define the 
proper roles of, and attitudes toward, 
workers, Stakhanovites, management and 
Party. It is worth-while to note the 


characterization of the mining engineer 
in charge of work safety. A non-Party 
man from the former bourgeoisie, he is 
shown in conflict with a dishonorable 
shockworker and an errant Party bureau- 
crat. The sympathetic nature of his 
characterization points up the Polish 
regime’s need for and concern with non- 
Communist skilled professional workers, 
as long as they are socially repentant and 
economically useful 


Energy enjoyed considerable box-office 
success in Hungary. Its theme is _ the 
American-Soviet controversy over atomic 
energy. It is a stereotyped propaganda 
play with two main lines of attack: 
American atomic energy policy, and 
Hungarian émigrés. It is sentimental and 
crude, its interest lying solely in its ex- 
ploitation of a real conflict and its ap- 
parent reference to living persons. Thus, 
in the figure of Pereszlenyi (depicted in 
the play as a scientist who fled to Amer- 
ica from Hungary after failing to take 
over control of the Hungarian postwar 
government) may be recognized Profes- 
sor Szentgyorgyi, a Nobel Prize (1937) 
winner who has been living in the United 
States since 1947. The figure of Eperjesi 
may represent either Professor Pal Gom- 
bas or Professor Janossy, both atomic 
physicists who left Hungary for the West 
and later returned to Hungary as “faith- 


ful patriots.” 


The play opens in a Budapest research 
laboratory. Professor Eperjesi has been 
working in atomic research for nine 
years, and discusses his findings with a 
Polish scientist, Gribb, who fled to Amer- 
ica from the Germans and feels respon- 
sible, not for the bomb dropped on 
Japan, but for “the consequences.” He 
decides to go to the West in order to 
turn atomic research into peaceful chan- 
nels. Another scientist who wishes to 
escape is Professor Pereszlenyi, a meg- 
alomaniac who wanted to take over con- 
trol of the Hungarian government after 
Through an official in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, both man- 


“the war.” 


age to obtain passports and leave for 
America. 


In America (Act II) they discover the 


true face of “corrupt, warmongering 
capitalist imperialism” in the circle of 
atomic researchers. All research work is 
financed by an old American millionaire, 
Mr. Morton 


do all the work for small salaries under 


Non-American researchers 


the supervision of one American scien- 
tist, Mr. Hard. The group is concerned 
only with producing sensational copy for 
the newspapers and seeing to it that 
atomic power is used solely for military 
purposes 


At a physicists’ convention in Paris 
(Act IIL), the characters declare them- 
selves and split into two factions. Pro- 
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fessor Eperjesi, an American woman 
scientist named Barbara Hilton and the 
Polish scientist Gribb choose the “cor- 
rect’ (Communist) side, while Pereszlenyi 
and his American backers choose the 
“wrong side. The final scene showing 
the climax of this clash is quoted in part: 

Harp: Speak up, Gribb 

Grips: In a minute. First let me call 
in two of my friends. (Hard nods, Gribb 
calls into the next room.) Would you 
mind coming in? (Juhasz, a Hungarian 
scientist, and Buda, a Hungarian Com- 
munist official, enter. ) 


cillor, Mr. Hard. 


PERESZLENYI: 


Dr. Juhasz, Coun- 


What does this mean? 

GRIBB his is the moment when I 
would like to repay a debt. You all know 
that I left my home country in flight 
from Fascism. America offered me asy- 
lum and made it possible for me to use 
my knowledge for the destruction of 
Fascism. I was privileged to participate 
in the great work——using also the out- 
standing ideas of my friend Eperjesi 
which resulted in the development. of 
the atom bomb 

Harp: Bravo! 
Grips: That is what a large part of 
the world said when, as a result of our 
efforts, 40,000 people died in Nagasaki 
and 80,000 in Hiroshima within an in- 
stant. I, however, cursed that instant 

Eperjest But why? 


Because later I learned, my 


excitedly 
GRIBB: 
friend, that our bombs were not dropped 
to destroy Fascism. Only Japanese Fas- 
cism was smashed. 
Eperjesi 


What are you talking 


about? 

Grips: The lords of the Japanese em- 
pire wanted to lay down their arms so 
that the fallen Japanese Fascism could 
be replaced by the new American Fas- 
cism. And for this purpose they needed 
our bomb, our knowledge 

Grips: (seizing an American flag lying 
in front of him and taking it over to a 
side table) I thank this flag for what it 
He picks up the Polish flag 
and puts it on the table in front of him.) 
And now I'll return for the rest of my 


gave me 


life to the flag of my own people. 

The Wolves, published by Literature & 
Arts State Editions (Bucharest), 1952 

Why Honza Did Not Become King, 
published by Osteva Publishing House 
Prague), 1951 

The Mole, quoted in the bi-weekly 
Teatr (Warsaw), September 1, 1953. 

Energy, quoted in the literary maga- 
zine Csillag (Budapest), January, 1953. 
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The Musicals Take Over 


The easy answer is that first Rodgers 
met Hart and then he met Hammerstein, 
and the musical theatre profited from 
the first meeting and even more so from 
the second. There is, however, more to 
it than that. Rodgers and Hammerstein 
have been the most successful creators 
of the modern musical show and at the 
art of making story and song blend. But 
that particular factor—the blending of 
story and song——-was germinating long 
before Oklahoma! It was present’ in 
Show Boat, and certainly Pal Joey took a 
great step in both the direction of inte- 
gration and characterization. This aspect 
of the modern musical and the modern 
musical itself were both inevitable and 
would have happened whether Rodgers 
and Hammerstein had had their fortu- 
nate collaboration or not 


Ihe integration of song and plot is 
only part of the story of the American 
musical of today. I say American musical 
advisedly, for the musical as we know it 
American 


is a distinctively, 


creation 


which has not been duplicated success 


fully anywhere else so far. Our current 
musicals are in better taste are more 


legitimate and have more excitement 


than any others 


Of these three elements, the most im- 
portant is the legitimacy of the new 
musical, the honesty with which it treats 


its characters and its plots 


I remember a few years ago secing 
two highly successful productions in one 
day, one of them a musical and the 
other a straight play, both presented by 
the same firm of producers. In the after- 
noon I saw South Pacific. In the evening 
I saw The Happy Time. South Pacific 
used a legitimate approach. The Happy 
Time was offered as a farce. The musical 
was more honest than the straight play 


This, I believe, is the significant turn 
about that has occurred in the American 
theatre. It is the musicals that are grow- 


ing, experimenting, expanding, searching 





(continued from page 21) 


It is the 
straight plays that have settled into a 


for more valid presentation 


conventional form which holds them in a 


groove 


As always happens when creative tal- 
ent is offered wider horizons for expres- 
sion, the necessary talents are constantly 
rising to meet the new demands made by 
the musical theatre. The music is getting 
better, the singing is getting better and 
all the technical elements are getting 
better. 


As things are now developing, I can 
see the American musical taking over the 
position once held by opera. Not that it 
will develop into opera as we know opera 
today. It will be a form in and of itself, 
which expresses our American tastes, but 
it will be the American equivalent of 
opera 

Musicals are in the fortunate position 
right now of having special advantages 
in attracting audiences, aside from their 
increased merits. Television is partly re- 
sponsible for this. It is now so hard to go 
to the theatre—-what with the cost, the 
trafic, the difficulty of getting a baby 
sitter, the problem of commuting that 
people just don’t go unless they feel that 
they are going to get some definite satis- 
faction that is not more readily available 
Ihe thing that is more readily available 
is television, which will provide you with 
good dramatic shows, with farces, with 
mysteries—and if you don’t like them, 
you can turn them off and go to bed 

The things that television can’t offer 
yet—are the things that a musical can 
offer: the colors, lights, costumes, sets 
and exhilaration 

The present-day musical is a very slick 
product. To use a hackneyed phrase, it’s 
streamlined. If you were to see some of 
the old Ethel Merman today, 
you'd be shocked. You'd be shocked at 


the comedy scenes that have no connec- 


shows 


tion with the plot development. You'd be 
shocked at the jokes straight out of 
funny books. You'd be. shocked at the 
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lack of honest characters. There were 
no people in musicals then——only types 

My own transfer to the field of musi- 
cal comedy came about through Rodgers 
and Hart. They wanted me to work on 
the book of a musical which they were 
planning and which turned out to be On 
Your Toes. So that I might get some 
experience in this new field, they sug- 
gested that I take over the direction of 
Jumbo, which they were doing with 
Billy Rose. My most vivid memory of 
that task has to do with directing a 
number called “The Most Beautiful Girl 
in the World.” ‘This number was to be 
sung on horseback. The singers rehearsed 
it over and over again without the 
horses, walking around in cadence as the 
horses eventually would. But when we 
got to dress rehearsal, we found that 
horses don’t walk in cadence—-not over- 
unhorsemanly 
singers. That's why “The Most Beautiful 


night, at least, or for 


Girl” was serenaded on foot 

I am planning a revival of On Your 
Toes for this fall. I do not think that it 
will seem like a modern musical comedy 
but I think it has so much merit be- 
cause of its great music, the Balanchine 
dances and other elements, that I believe 
it will be a very exciting production 

The Pajama Game, the current effort, 
is definitely of the modern school. Can 
you imagine a musical whose story re- 
That's 
what we have in The Pajama Game. The 


volves around labor troubles? 
hero is the new superintendent of a 
pajama factory, and the heroine is the 
chairman of the union’s grievance com- 
mittee 

The subject caused us a lot of trouble 
in the early stages of preparation. Two 
of the producers, Robert E. Griffith and 
Harold S. Prince, are former stage man- 
agers of mine who were taking thei 
first stab at producing with The Pajama 
Game, ari I had agreed to direct it for 
them. We kept trying to get one writer 
after another to write the show, but they 
all saw it as a propaganda pitch either 
for management or for labor. None of 
them could seem to get our idea of pok 
ing fun at the whole thing, with no 
propaganda either way. Eventually my 
arguments became so logical that I saw 
exactly how the thing should be written 
So I sat down with Richard Bissell, who 
wrote the novel from which it is taken, 


and we did the script together 


It was just abovt this time that some- 
one asked me what the show is about I 
chose my terms carefully, put my worst 
foot forward, as it were, and said it is 
a musical comedy about capital and 
labor 

“Oh,” said my friend, “like The Man 


in the White Suit.” That cheered me 


When a novel like Bissell's is adapted 


to the musical stage, a few new charac 


ters are likely to be created to provide 
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the developments necessary for the script 
This was true of The Pajama Game, and 
one additional character was created 
during rehearsals from what might be 
This additional 
role is the one played by Carol Haney 
We first heard about Miss Haney from 


called artistic necessity 


Bob Fosse, our choreographer. He told 
us that he had had a wonderful girl 
working with him in Hollywood. She 
was Gene Kelly’s assistant, he reported; 
she had been wanted for Kismet but 
M-G-M had refused to release her. Bob 
thought I might be able to use my Pal 
Joey association with Kelly to prevail on 
him to put on a little pressure. Bob en- 
visioned her as ideal for the small role of 
a character named Poopsie, and planned 
to throw all the important dancing to 
this part 

“Is she pretty?” I asked Bob. 

“I think so,” he told me 


“Has she got a good figure?’ Bob is 


an honest man 


“Definitely,” he said 


With these assurances, I wrote to 
Gene and asked him to cut off this good 
right arm of his and send her to me 
Gene agreed and got her release from 
M-G-M. Having done all this, he wasn’t 
certain that she should come East for 
the show. Kelly advised her not to come 
if there was not a definite part for het 
We couldn't make any definite commit- 
ments until we knew if she could act 
She broke this stalemate by flying East 
at her own expense and reading for us 
It took her only three lines to convince 
us. We told her the part was hers. But 
she didn’t keep the part for long. She 
played so well at rehearsal that we com- 
bined Poopsie and another role to create 
a much bigger part for her. With that, 
she was, as they say, “discovered.” 

It is strange from what various sources 
one discovers new actors. I remember 
once going into Jed Harris’ office and 
saying that I had just seen a marvelous 
new actor named Lee Tracy plaving a 


small part in some show 


A couple of 


days later Jed brought me a play called 
The Roaring Forties and told me, “If 
you'll rewrite this, there’s a wonderful 
part in it for Tracy.” I did and there 
was. The rewrite was called Broadway. 

Once when Garson Kanin was my 
assistant, he put José Ferrer in a road 
company of Boy Meets Girl. I first saw 
Ferrer at an understudy rehearsal in 
Chicago and I said, “There's a fellow 
who'll go places.” My next production 
was Brother Rat and I gave him a lead- 
ing part in it 

Sometimes, as in the cases of Joan 
Caulfield and Gene Tierney, your “dis- 
coveries’ are sent to you with a letter 
“appreciate it if 
you'd see this girl’ or who writes simply, 
“Here’s a friend of Uncle John’s; will 
you see her?” Or they result from recom- 
mendations made by others. Arlene Fran- 


from someone who'd 


cis once told me that there was a 
wonderful actor on radio named Richard 
Widmark. I put him in Kiss and Tell 
and Get Away Old Man, and now he’s 
sold down the river in Hollywood. 

This whole matter of credit and credits 
is overdone in the theatre. The point at 
which one person’s contribution to a 
show stops and another's begins is ex- 
tremely vague and quite unimportant 
Even such a simple statement as “Cos- 
tumes by Soandso” isn’t usually true 
because some of Soandso’s costumes may 
well have been thrown out and replaced 
by dresses bought at a store. A musical 
number is generally done by several peo- 
ple. There is a singing coach who works 
on it; there is a dance director who 
works on it. Everyone in the production 
may have some effect on this number; it 
may be that the scene designer thinks of 
something which colors the total effect, 
and certainly the director himself is re- 
sponsible for the manner in which the 
number is integrated into the whole pro- 
During rehearsals of Call Me 
Madam, Jay Blackton, the orchestra con- 


duction 


ductor, made a suggestion about moving 
the “I Like Ike’ number which solved 
the whole second act for us. It was an 
enormously important contribution in 
terms of the over-all effectiveness of the 
show, but there was no indication on the 
program that he had done this. 

If people know you are connected with 
a hit show, that’s enough. The rest is 
ridiculous 

To be perfectly honest, it is so much 
fun to work in the theatre that I think 
perhaps the contractual situation should 
be reversed and we should pay somebody 
for the privilege. 
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